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THE INDIAN RAILWAY POLICY. 
A PAPER READ BEFORE THE BAST INDIA ASSOCIATION, 
BY EDMUND KIMBER, Esq, 
ON THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1883. 


Laxor.Gaxmnu, W, WARDEN ANDERSON 





A. wnertxo of the mombers and friends of tho Bast India, Association 
was hold on Thursday afternoon, November 29, 1888, in tho Lower 
Hall, Exeter Hall, for the purpose of considering a paper by Mr. 
Hamund Kimber, entitled “ The Indian Railway Policy.” 

. Linur-Gryanat, W. Wanpsx Anpznsow occupied tho chair, and. 
amongst thoso presont were tho following :—Mr, J. R. Bullen-Smith, 

‘Major-Genoral G. Burn; Major W. 8. Bisset; Major Fenwick; 

Captain Bedford Pim, nx.; Liout.-Colonel H. L, Evans ; Liout.-Colonel 
P. TT. French; Onptain Molesworth, nav; Cuptain Maude Roxby ; 
Rov. Philip Gast; Dr. Byranyer; Dr. B. Groth; Mr. Fung Yeo 
(Secretary of the Chinese Legation) ; Mr. W. Anderson ; Mr. 0. W. 
Arathoon; Mr. Blax; Mr. J. R. Boyd; Mrs. H. V. Bull; Mr. A. H. 
Campbell; Mr. Camplin; Mr. E. B. Carroll; Mr. W. H. Castl 
Mr. Clows; Mr. A. K. Connell; Mr. W.'T, A. Cosby ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Daynall; Mr. D. ©. Dalgairus; Mr. James Dalgairus; Mr. 0. 'T. 
Fonda (New York); Mr. F. W. Fox; Mr. Frank Gast ; Mr. Gray; 
Mr. John Green; Mr. J. Kirk Hunter ; Mr. Joseph Keen ; Bfrs, James 
Kimber; Miss Kimber; Mr. Uriah King; Mr. J. Kitson; Mr. B. 
Laycock; Mr. G.D. Laycock; Mr. Le Fevro; Mr. J. M. Maclea 
Mr. John B. Manning ; Mr. BJ. Eardley Mare; Me, Gordon P Mares 
No. 1.—Vor. XVI. 





















2 EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


‘Mz. and Mis, W. Wilsey Martin; Miss Martin ; Mr. B. J. Mulbyan ; 
‘Mr. W. Otto; Mes. Pierocy ; Mr. Danvers Power; Mr. D. N. Reid; 
‘Mr. Salomans; Mr. Tailbey; Mx. F, B. Thompson; Mr. Tozer; Mr. 
R, Grant Watson ; Mr. W. Wedlake; Mr. Oswin Weynton; Mr. W. 
Martin Wood; Me. W. Hamilton Burn (Secretary), 


‘Tho CHAIRMAN: Ladies and Gentlemen,—The subject that wo 
fro to hoar about this afternoon is one in which all connected with 
India must be interested, and I am quite sure that it will possess 
‘moro than a partial interest to those who care for tho welfare of that 
country. Imyself have been some thirty-five years there, and there- 
fore have, I think, some knowledge of the people and their wants. 
Twas very happy indeed to hear that a paper was about to be read by 
my friond Mr. Kimber on a subject portaining to the advancement 
‘and tho welfare of all connected with Indin and the development of 
its rosoutees. Thad much diffidenco at first in accepting the proposal 
to preside, knowing there were many more able and efficient persons 
than myself to do so; but I thought I might, by so doing, help to 
vontilato some of thoso topies connected with our rale in India which 
aro of great moment at the present timo. ‘The subject which wo are 
to honr about is ono of these, and possesses grent importance. I will 
therefore ask Mr, Kimber at once to read his paper, to which I hope 
you will givo your attention ; afterwards I shall ask gontlomon present 
to assist in discussing it on its merits, 


‘Mr. KIMBER then rend the following paper — 

Ina report for 1882-88, bearing Colonel Stanton’s name, which was 
presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty, 
tnd afterwards printed by Her Majesty's printers, Major Baring is 
statod in his last financial statement to have said:—“Wo have now 
“had two years’ experience of the private enterprise policy. During 
“that time a certain number of facts have been accumulated which we 
“ think ave sufficient to enable we to lay down a definito poliey, at all 
“ ovonts for the immediate future, say for five years, We hove, there- 
“fore, very recently addressed the Secretary of State upon the subject 
“but Tam not as yot in a position to stato what tho final decision of 
“the Government will be.” ‘The bare facts contained in this report 
axe when properly examined, not only extremely unsatisfactory, bub 
not alittle disquieting and alarming. Ho says, “Though much has 
“been done in the past, it is clear very much still remains to do before 
“the whole of Tndia is adequately served by railways ; but ib may be 
“hoped that by the means of the Railway Policy recently recommended. 
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‘to the Secretary of State, the progress in the future may be moxe 
“rapid than in the past.” Tt is clenr, therefore, that both of these 
high financial and railway authorities have acquiesced in a certain 
policy which they think the Imperial Government ought to cary out. 
‘What that policy is they do not tell us. Wo are left totally in tho 
dark, Earl Kimberley and the Council of Stato, although thoy must 
have been in possession of it for many months, do not condeseend to 
inform the British public what it is. Mr. Oross, the Under-Secretary 
of Stato, though he was vory able and acuto in his address to the 
‘Houso of Commons upon the Indian Budget and the law of exchanges, 
nover said a word about these recommendations. ‘The fucb that any 
recommendations woro given by the Financial Ministor at Caleutta to 
tho Imperial Governmont soma only to have been known in Calcutta, 
and not known in England until the publication of Colonel Stanton’s 
report in London, on the 22nd of October, 1883. What can the 
roommendations bo? It would not bo suxprising to find that they 
wero such as would promote the construction of railways on strictly 
business principles, without any of thoso paternal intermeddlings 
which aro so often the vices of all despotic governments. Tho men in 
Caleutta can see and know what tho country wants. ‘They are on the 
spot and can judge what the poople, as a people, can afford to pay for 
railway accommodation. ‘The law of supply and demand in railways, 
1 in ovorything else, cannot be evaded. Given railways to bo wanted, 
‘and every one knows they are, tho question is, what is to bo paid for 
‘thom? It won't do for the Government of a vast country like Indin to 
say on tho one hand, wo won't givo a guaranteo, however limited, eithor 
on shares or dobontures, and on the other to stand in tho way of 
provincial Governments or native Governments giving one. ‘There aro 
many native princes who would be delighted to join in a collective 
guaranteo of interest on shares or debentures if they wore not intorfored 
‘with, and there are many English contractors and financiers who are 
ready to build and to raiso money upon such a guaranteo. ‘Tho British 
Government in this respect has yet got to learn the very first principles 
of freo-trade. Once put the native princes and tho British capitalists 
face to face, without todious routine, red-tape delay and regulations, 
and railway business will flow on as easily as it doos in tho United 
States. But if at overy conceivable tick and turn in his movomonts 
the prinee now and the contractor then finds himself hamperod by 
Jong minutes, unfathomable reports, grandmotherly regulations and 
doctrinaire political residents, the whole country will go on groaning 
and travailing in pain, until the pent-up excitement of disgust issues 
in a revenge which, however wild, may have substantial jastico as 
ier 
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its cause. Whatever the recommendations of Major Baring and his 
associates may bo, they ought to be published. 

Secrecy in a great question like this is the very worst method of 
Government, With Consols at 101 and money plentiful and cheap, the 
British public are of couse anxiously looking out for sound invest- 
‘ments, and it is of tho utmost consequence to India that the present 
‘time should be taken advantage of s0 as to secure for tho Indian 
people the speedy construction of railways which this state of things 

“would promote, Iam afraid, howover, that under the presentadminis- 
tration progress cannot even be hoped for. In the year 1680-81, 
828 miles were constructed. In 1881-82, only 726, or more than 100 
Jess, and. in 1882.88, only 873, or over 400 miles less. In 1881-82, 
2026 miles wero recommended, but not touched, In 1882-8, 2838 
milos remained unfinished of those recommended, while no less than 
20% are now under survey and are also recommended, So that 
‘wo have no lesa a mileage than 5262 positively recommended to be 
construoted by the Public Works Departmont in India, and practically 
‘no policy whatever enunciated as to how it is to be done. On 
‘the moderato computation of £5000 a mile, this would cost about 
+£26,000,000, but not a word is said by Her Majesty's Govornmont as 
to how it is to be raised, though theso very recommendations are 
presentod to both Houses of Patliament by command of Her Majesty, 
nd are printed by Her Majesty's printors. In Lord Hartington's 
address to tho Manchester Chamber of Commeree in December, 1881, 
hho said the Government were spending that your on railways and 
public works, bub chiefly on railways, no less a sum than 7,884,000 
from borrowed funds and from revenue. If s0, how is it.thoro is so 
little to show for it—only 838 miles that yoor—or nearly £10,000 
a milo? If so much wore spent then, what has beon spont ovor tho 726 
‘les of tho following your, and what over tho 373 miles of the noxt 
Can it bo that tho funds are spent moroly in keeping up an elaborate 
Public Works Department whose chief duties are to survey, roport, and 
recommend, and do nothing ? Ts a costly ostablishmont to bo kept up 
in India simply for the maintenance of officials in order that their 
opinions may go to fill ponderous volumes in the publio offices at 
Caloutta or Simla, or be refined down into unpublished advices to 
statesmen in London? Contractors and ongineors are now 60 
experienced that thoy will generally put the cost of construction in 
India at an average of £5000 a mile. Yot tho samo costly oxperi- 
monting, as of old, is going on. While the recommendations of Major 
Baring and his fellow Councillors at Caleutta remain on the dusty 
shelves of the India Office, it appears the Imperial Government are 
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going on building State Railways entirely out of the country’s income, 
when past experience proves that built in this way they only pay 
2) por cont. and cost on the averago about £12,000 a mile. ‘The 
divided responsibility of tho officials, and the want of energy shown 
in all works constructed by the State, is the causo of this intolerable 
‘waste and extravagance. 

Another curious part of the story is that Colonel Stanton’s erect 
was published in India on the 2nd of July Inst, but was not pul 
in England until the 22nd of October, ant yet he says, “ Owing to = 
“early date on which the publiction of this return is necessary, full 
‘information of tho working results, statistics, and genoral adminis- 
“trative details of each line could not be awaited.” Why nob? 
How is this? His report was to replaco the Annual Report hitherto 
“propared in ngland by Mr, Juland Danvers for presentation to the 
“Honses of Parliament.” Surely it was easy enough for the Govern- 
mont to have apprised every official in India of this, so that their reports 
could be made up punctaally to the 8lst of March, 1883. ‘The date of 
Colonel Stanton’s roportis 18th May, 1883. Upon what possible ground 
vould tho working results up to the Slst of March not bo obtained 
by that dato? A delay of moro than a month and a half in sending 
in theso returns is perfectly absurd. No basinoss in tho world can 
prosper at this rate. In Rngland wo are acoastomed to weekly returns 
from all the great railways, and the amount of income and exponditure 
from the Imperial Exchequer must be counted up on the vory night 
of tho Inst day in tho quarter. Every considerable bank in the City 
Knows its position punctually on the last day of every month, and no 
clerk is allowed to leavo tho promises until tho balances aro all 
ascertained. Upon what pretence are theso well-known and sound 
principles of business habit to be ignored, flouted, and outraged in 
Indin? Every official who is not ready with his returns at the end of 
‘the year ought to bo made to pay for the cost of transmitting all of 
‘thom by telegram within a week afterwards upon pain of dixmiscal. 
Besides, if in London, on the 20th June, Mr. Danvers could always 
make up his report, how is it Colonel Stanton on the spot in India 
cannot make up his on the 18th of May ? Mr. Guilford Molesworth 
had better exercise his pruning-knifo in the direction of theso dilatory 
gentlemen gnd savo the country not only the cost of unproductive 
services, but also tho chance of their standing in the way of the 
country’s progress. He is a man who in the perfomance of his duty 
‘will not spare even his own relations, and before he returns to this 
country to take up a slumbering position in the India Office he ought 
to look a little closer into the Public Works Department and see what 
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‘economical reforms are necessary and possible. It must, however, be 
admitted that tho negligence of official inforiors is not always their 
fault. ‘Tho parties really responsible are those who are at the hend of 
affairs,‘and when a great and elaborate department of able and learned 
mon has been created for a certain purpose, itis the duty of the states- 
men to seo that that purpose is effected. ‘The department is nono 
too great or elaborate if the works were duly attended to and every 
man did his duty. According to their own showing, something like 
££13,000,000 ought to be expended every year. Less than halt has 
deon, and this extravagantly. The British public aro ready to 
invest even 50,000,000 a year if they had a chance, but this 
deniod them, Rontine and red-tapo are at the bottom of it. ‘This 
money would enrich the Indian peasant and giv food to the 
European. It would open up the country and civilize the inhabitants, 
‘The carrying trade would be prosperous, and freights from east to 
west would bo plentiful. Money, which isa glut at home, would 
fructify abroad, and the securities for peace all over tho world would 
bo enlarged. Tt is simply absurd to spend £2,500,000 a yoar out of 
incomo when that very amount of income could bo made subsorvient 
to getting 50,000,000. If only half of #£50,000,000 were guaranteed 
in dobontures or shares, tho whole could bo raised. Railway iron, 
which is now so cheap, could bo supplied in plenty, and in this way 
‘would prevent undue depression of that great trade at homo, As it 
is, very fow people make a profit out of it, and the sustenanco of tho 
industry is at prosont prices a marvel to many. When the prico of 
iron is 60 low, therefore, and money is so cheap, ib is the part of atrue 
statesman to take advantage of this, and by a wiso and judicious 
adaptation of means to ends to give just that amount of encourage- 
‘ment which is necessary to draw from the pockots of invostors that 
capital which can be well employed upon such projects as railways in 
India, A full guavanteo of 5 por cent., as of old, upon tho wholo 
of tho capital is unnecessary and extravagant. Ib is unnecessary, 
docause only aobontures need be so guaranteed, and it would 
be extravagant becanso i 5 por cont. guaranteod stock would 
immediately go to @ premium. ‘Therefore a percontage which will 
obtain par will be quite sufficient. Neither will it do to hold out 
imaginary inducements to capitalists to build railways without 0 
guarantee altogether. This only ends in collapse and disaster. 
Investors must ot be told that their capital is to be at the meroy 
of every wind of vain doctrine in polities, or they will vory soon 
close their pockets. Neither must they bave huge and voluminous 

i mas, provisions, and occult regulations, flung at 
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their heads in the shape of a concession which, though in the 
English language, but fow Englishmen can intoxpret, Somo that T 
have seen remind me very much of some articles of partnership 
which a solicitor once instructed his clerk to draw between two 
brothers who were farmers and horse-breeders, ‘The brothers were 
‘very suocessful, but rather cantankerous. The solicitor, therefore, 
told his clerk to be very careful and put in a provision for every 
possible emergency. As the clerk’s ingenuity sped its way over shect 
after sheet he began to be amazed at himself, but when it had 
seached about 100 folios, of seventy-two words cach, he was very 
tired and he thought it sufficient. It was thon copied and sont to 
‘these unfortunate brethren. Soon after one of them called and 
asked what it meant. Ho had read somo of it, but not all. He had, 
however, road quite enough and could quite seo that he would not be 
able to look out of window without asking his brother's consent, and 
therefore he would not havo a partnership at all, Such documents 
also remind one of the answer once given by a lenrnod professor of 
Oxford to an old Indy who asked him what was the meaning of a 
“pavaphrasis.” “My dear Madam,” said ho, ‘Tt is a ciroumlooutory, 
“ploonastio cyclo of oratorical sonorosity circumscribing an atom of 
“ideality lost in a yerbal profundity.” Thank you, Sir,” suid sh 
with tho same evident contentment which tho British investor is 
expected to show when he has concessions granted to him by the 
India Office. 

Far better would it be, once and for all, to lay down a rogalar 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act and » Railway Clauses Act for India, 
‘and establish a regular tribunal before which every application for a 
railway project could bo made, just as they are mado in this country 
to the Housos of Parliament, It would be easy enongh to establish 
such tribunals in every province, whose duty it should bo to grant 
‘evory application, unless opposed on grounds similar to thoso in this 
‘country, which would justify tho rejection of the Bill, We should 
not thon have such grievous piecos of mismanagemont as the Bengal 
and North-Western project, which, though brought out under the 
best of auspices, has remainod ever sinco at a discount; nor the 
signal failure of the Government themselves in getting £4,000,000 
for the Great Indian Peninsula extension. ‘The natural law of supply 
‘and domand would have full play. Good projects would be taken up 
‘eagerly, and bed ones would find their own level apd go to the wall. 

‘This is not a question of party politics, Both Radicals ond 
Conservatives alike are alive to the immenso importance of promoting 
vailway enterprise in India, The Daily Chronicle, Times, Pall Malt 
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Gazette, Standard, and Globe, have all echoed the same sentiments in 
England, while in India The Englishman, Pioncer, Bombay Gazette, amd 
‘Times of India, have frequently condemned the apathy and indolence 
of the Government upon this great question, Whatever may be tho 
conflicting opinions in England upon the Tenaney Bill and the Tibert 
Bill, there is no conflict either in or out of Parliament upon the 
necessity of railways, ‘heir decline and fall for the last three years 
is not only traceable to tho want of a sound policy of encouragement, 
Dut also to tho failure of the Bengal and North-Westarn Railway 
stock, brought out in October last year, to rise to a premium, ‘This 
project was brought ont with a capital of 2,200,000, of which 
£1,200,000 was subscribed before the prospectus was published. Mr. 
BE. ©. Baring took £250,000, Mr. Alfred 0. de Rothschild took 
£250,000, and their friends took the rest of the £1,200,000. No 
complaint can be made therefore that the entexprise was not powerfully 
assisted. Within a few days the other £1,000,000 was, so it was 
stated by the Council, more than applied for by the outside public. 
‘As thore were more buyers than sellers the shares ought to have gone 
ton premium. Instead of this they went to a discount and have ever 
sineo remained at a discount, notwithstanding that the Govornmont 
has sinco agreed to forego its claim to half the profits after a six por 
cent. dividend had been paid. ‘This concession has como too late. 
‘Tho mischief bas been done. A project in the hands of powerful 
capitalists has gone to a discount, and it has affected tho Indian 
Railway market to such an oxtent that for the last twelve months the 
extension of tho Great Indian Peninsula Railway schomo has been 
‘unabled to be floated, notwithstanding that it would have had the advan- 
tage of the Director-Genoral, Mr, Juland Danvers, himself being on the 
Board. It answers no great purpose for tho Council to stato that the 
stock is well held and thnt whatever the terms of the bargain with 
‘tho Government the capitalists will bo compelled to stand by thom. 
‘This is not tho way to deal with eminont financiers whoso business it 
is not to hold stock but to creato it and to sell it. A merchant does 
not pretend to hold goods as an investment. He only buys and sells 
them, Neither doos a financier protond to hold stock. His business 
is to examine n project and if it be sound to recommend it to the 
public. It does not pay him to recommend an unsound one, for 
sooner or Jater its unsoundness is found ont and it goes to a discount. 
Not only is his pogket then affected, but his reputation too. And on 
the contrary if the project is in itself a sound one, but from some 
arbitrary and unnecessary conditions it is seen to be unduly tram- 
malled by the State, and for that reason it goos to a discount, his 
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reputation is equally affected, because the public are slow to appreciate 
the connection between the effect and the cause and put down to the 
Aiseredit of tho financier, a damaging result which is none of his own 
making. ‘Those who think that it matters not whethor such stock is 
at 4 premium or discount as long as the shareholders are responsible 
for the construction of the line, make a grievous mistake. ‘They are no 
friends of India or of its people. ‘Thoy are blind lenders of the blind. 
‘The whole empire is intorested in such projects boing successfully 
lounched, and he must be a curious sort of Government servant who 
can look with anything approaching equanimity upon the shares of 
powerful company going to a discount when the very fact of the 
formation of tho company itself shows that the Government expectod 
them to be always realizable at par. ‘The want of acceptance of these 
principles at head.quarters has blighted Indian railways, and sino 
October last has prevented any from being floated on the London 
market, It has also affected present values. Any ono has only to 
ook down the registered list of sharcholders at Somerset Houso of 
‘tho Southern Mahratta, the Central Bengal, the Robilound and 
Kumoan, and the Bengal and North-Western Railways, to see how 
fow transactions have taken place and how stagnant the market has 
been. ‘The scores of well-known City names who appear as large 
holders of tho stocks which they never intended to be, show how tho 
vory best elements of commercial activity have been drawn into the 
vortex of imperfally patronized ventures, only to be told afterwards 
upon authority that now they are in they shall not get out, for the 
Government itself has determined to rain their trade, This gamo 
cannot be played by any Government with impanity. Tt brings with 
it depression in trade all round, and an expalsion of English onpitel 
into foreign countries, when it might be used for the benefit of tho 
bread-producers in India and the iron-workers in England, 

If it bo imagined that such a policy will all at once cause railway 
ivon to be made in India, no more detrimental hallucination could be 
entertained. Eminent contractors in Tndia and the Government itself 
havo tried the experiment and have failed. It is found that with all 
the advantages of cheap labour and coal and iron on the spot, railway 
iron, ovon with a subsidy from Government, cannot be produced there 
so cheaply as in England, plas the freight from England to India. 
‘This must be so for some time to come. The bodily strength of the 
native is nob equal to the task, and tho employment eof threo natives 
to do what one Englishman can do, even in that country, at the blast 
farnaces and relling mills, prevents the concentration of strength upon 
fa given point and takes up the room that is required for moving 
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about. With improved living the native’s physique may increase, but 
it will take soveral generations before his powers can be usefully and 
‘profitably employed in such a manner as to compete with the produc- 
tion of Son in lange quantities by the drilled and skilled hands and 
powerful muscles of the Englishmen at home, 

‘When Major Baring stated “we have now had two years’ experience 
“of tho private entorpriso policy,” he spoke, no doubt, on behalf of 
himself and tho rest of his colleagues on the Legislative Council in 
Tndin; and when he said, “ during that time a certain number of facts 
“have boen accumulated which we think are sufficient to enablo us to 
“lay down a definite policy,” ho intended, doubtless, to convey that he 
‘and his colleagues had come to the conclusion that a policy different 
from the so-called private enterprise policy must be pursued. As that 
policy had failed, it is not likely that he would again recommend it 
for adoption. Immediately after saying, “We have therefore very 
“recently addressed the Scoretary of Stato on the subject,” he 
speaks in the singalar number, nd says, “But I am not as 
“yot in a position to state what tho final decision of tho Govern. 
“ment will be.” ‘This gives room for tho supposition that he thought 
some or ono of his colleagues, ot, perhaps, the Vicoroy himself, whom 
ho was addressing, know and could stato whnt the final decision would 
be. Why a simple matter of plain business should bo onshrouded in 
‘such mystery is in iteolt a mystery. No country can. prosper at this 
‘rate, and, considering that the contentment and happiness of #o many 
nuillions of people depend upon the right solution of this question, it 
‘would not surprise any reader of history to s00 one day written in lottors 
smuch plainer than those of mystery over the portals of India to England, 
““Mene, Meno, Tekel Upharsin.” Surcly a Ministor of Stato in tho 
Position of Major Baring, whose duty it was to got ;in tho revonne 
from 250 millions of people o ns to meot tho expensos of their 
Government, deserved to: be trusted with tho means to build thoir 
railways, ‘The Home Government took great care to make him 
responsible for the 20 millions sterling per annum drawn by them upon 
him for Indian needs at home, but when he proposes some measure to 
make his country more productive he gots no answer, his suggestions 
are coolly ignored, and he is exhibited before the whole of India os a 
statesman whose conclusions, however beneficial for the countey, and 
however much acquiesced in by his colleagues, eannot be carried out 
in consequencaof some unknown influence in England. Soon after 
this happens his great abilities are lauded to the skies, and he is 
removed to another sphere of operations in Egypt. Whether his 
recommendations there are to meet with tho samo treatment remains 
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to bescon, But the courageous and disinterested opinions and advice 
of a man like him cannot much longer be suppressed. Whatever 
theories may be afloat in the minds of some men the hard facts of 
everyday life must be encountered. ‘The people must be fed, and 
Dusiness must be transncted. If work is arbitrarily suspended, 
Aiscontent must grow and the minds of men be tured from the 
practice of useful toil to the discussion of Imperial polities and revolu- 
tionary propaganda. The only redeeming points in this lamentable 
. report are the sanction given to a local company for the construction 
of aline of 24%. Gin. gango from Burdwan to Kutwah for forty miles, 
to another local company for twenty-two miles from Serafuli to 
Tarkessur, the negotiations with a private company for a 2 ft. gaugo 
railway of nineteen miles from Kissonganj to Kotochandpar, am impor- 
‘tant centro of the sugar trade at Jessore, and the sanction for four and a 
half miles to another company from Bareilly to Ranibagh. But these 
only amount to eighty-five miles out of over two thousand otherwiso 
sanctioned. It is a good thing to see private partios springing up like 
this, but their efforts are totally inadequate to meot the neods of tho 
country. ‘The very sanction given to the construction of so many moro 
is an admission by tho highest authority that many moro aro required. 
‘Bvon the fivo thousand miles sanctioned in this and'last yeux donot come 
near to What might and ought to be done. For instance, among all the 
Jinos recommended there is not one on the east coust answering to tho 
Bombay and Baroda line on tho wost. A lino from Madras straight 
to Calcutta, going through Nellore Guntoor, Vieagapatam, Cuttack, 
and Bellagore, would not only save a circuit of nearly one thousand 
miles betwoen those grent cities, but would connect other towns of the 
first importance along tho const and pay better than any other yet 
proposed. Another good paying lino could be made from Kathiawar 
through Cutch to Kurrachee, thus opening up a splendid grain district 
to our nearest port. It is very wonk in a Government report to uso 
such Tanguage as that regarding the Benares.Cuttack line—" Tt is 
“hoped that, from its probably remunerative character, it will attract 
“private enterprise.” Something more than the language of hope 
ought to be used bye public department. Roading between the lines 
this hope means, in reality, ‘ despair,” because of the policy which is 
pursued by the suthorities in London. It is absurd to suppose that 
private enterprise will be attracted when almost every available means 
are exhausted for the purposo of preventing its attraction. Had it 
not been for this private partios would have begun constructing this 
Tino long ago, and the whole of the capital would have been subscribed. 
‘Then with regard to the Bhopal Jhunsi-Gwalior and Jhansi- 
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Cawnpore lines of 885 miles we havo this language, “ It is believed 
that negotiations have been entered into with a Company formed 
«under the auspices of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company.” 
‘How is it the language of belief is used when it is notorious that the 
~eontract with the Company was settled in London, and but for the 
terms of it tho whole of the capital would have been subscribed for 
its, construction? It has been the policy pursued at tho India Office 
during the last two years which has stood in the way of this railway, 
‘Much as the people want it in India, there are other people in London, 
who are so much in lovo with their own pre-conceived notions of 
Government and political theories that no practical good can be 
affected. No improvement, no reform can bo carried out but that 
which, meets with their approval. Instead of helping the country on, 
tho India Office seems to bo a vast establishment for keeping up routine 
and red tape, We are told that “in Hyderabad it is understood that 
“tho Nizam's Government has entered into negotiations with a com- 
“ pany for the extension of its railway eastwards to Warangol.”” How 
is it more definite and business-like language cannot bo used hero ? 
‘Unfortunately those nogotiations require tho patronage and sanction 
of tho Imperial Government, and no stnetion will for a moment be 
given unless the torins are such as will not compete in the London 
‘market with Imperial schomes. Hencoif any contractors or enginoers 
como to the Nizam’s Court without the intervention of tho Government, 
tho Political Resident at Hyderabad is instructed to uso all the 
power of the Stateto prevent an interview. ‘This has been known to 
havo been done, and but for one visitor being an American citizen 
he would positively havo been refused admission to the Palace for 
foar of incurring tho anger of the Resident. ‘Thus Amorican' citizens 
have now, tremendous advantago in railway business over Bnglish- 
men, ‘Tho Nisam is politically advised that certain rigid and 
unmarketable terms must be agreed to or tho railway cannot be made, 
‘The consequence is, his country Ianguishes and will continue to 
anguish until the necessity for railways will be so grent that when 
ho wants them made prices of everything will have xison to such a 
pitch that the contractor's price will be almost ruinous to the State. 
‘Ho has already got into very serious trouble by listening to the 
unbusiness-like advice of politicians and office-holders, and the time 
hhas now come when he should be saved from his friends. It would 
surprise most people to find, after reading Colonel Stanton’s report, 
in which these negotiations are referred to, that the company does not 
oxist which is to make this line; and that after some finanoiers made 
most reasonable offer, which was refused, others were sought who 
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required terms much heavier, which it was deomed wise to refuse. It 
is perfectly xidiculous for the Nizam or the India Office to come into 
the City and imagine that every ono is going immodiately to lay all 
his gold at their feet, When people who want railways built come 
into the City for the coin, they ought to remember that they have to 
compete with all the world. An Englishman will let his money go 
into any country or any enterprise so long as he thinks it is safe, and 
it will yield a good return. His business and commeree do not make 
‘any distinction between creed or nationality, and therefore, unless the 
Imperial Government of India can shake off its despotism and submit 
itself to tho wisdom of tho most ordinary tradesman, it will wither 
ike grass, and thoso who rest under its shadow will perish. It is this 
policy which drivos capital from the country and enables Amoricans 
to compote against Englishmen for Indian schomes. Already the 
whole of the stock of the Bombay ‘Tramways is held in New York, 
and powerful American financiers are tho first applicants for Indian 
railways, So utterly disgusted havo many men become that they 
Deliove tho country would prosper bettor even under Russian rule, 
‘Unfortunatoly tho Americans also feel the incubus of the intolerable 
officialism exercised over railways, and this drives their capital away 
too, evon though their status as citizens is exceptionally advantageous 
for contracts of all kinds. ‘They look down with tho utmost disdain 
upon the annual railway reports, and when they see immonso cities 
containing hundreds of thousands of inhabitants without. any railway 
‘communication their mechanical and commercial genius is fired with 
tho glorious prospect of providing it; and though they are willing to 
‘work amicably and heartily with both native and European they find 
themselves fettered with a policy springing from an authority which 
does not know its own mind. Mr. Bright, Mr. Fawectt, and other 
statesmen less prominent in their advocacy of the progress of India, 
havo uttored one uniform ery of tho absolute necessity of railways, and 
for a timo it lent an undoubted impetus to the cause ; but a different 
feeling seems to have come over the land, Enterprise is dwindling, 
money is disappearing, confidence is abating, and men stand almost 
breathless ready to help ono another, but wait as if on tho ove of 
convulsion or disaster. Lot us hope that by an ontspoken discu 

discharge of duty in bringing smouldering 
evils to light, wo may yet preservo to ourselves a noble inheritance, 
and reap not the scom and derision of a’ degraded and enfecbled 


posterity. 
‘Mr, FUNG_YEE (Secretary of the Chinese Legation) : Mr. Chaix- 
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I should first like to ask one or two questions. First of all, T 
should like to ask Mr. Kimber whother the Indian railways are all 
made with iron or with steel rails also ? 





‘Mr, KIMBER: Somo of them with iron, some with steel. 
‘Mr, FUNG YEE: Which is tho most valuable portion ? 


‘Mr. KIMBER: I think the iron rails, in consequence of the steel 
rails having only within recent years come down in price. 





. Mx. FUNG YEU: I think that, in the fature, railway construction 
in Tndin, which has such a large population and so great a noed for 
railway connection, will be very great, when its use is better under- 
stood. Stool rails aro now mannfactared so cheaply in England that 
there is no doubt for the future that Indian lines will bo almost 
entirely constructed of steel rails. I do not think it is advisable to 
completely cover India over with railways just at present, Somo 
parts of tho country do roquire railway connection, but at others there 
is not yot any grout demand, I think it would bo well, instead of 
covering tho country with railways at once, if those portions wore 
sclected which require thom greatly, and that there, steel rails should 
be used instead of iron, You will find the life of stool rails ia much 
ongor than that of iron rails, ‘There is another method which might 
be adopted in some places, namely, steelfaced rails, but I do nob 
think they will be found so good and lasting as steol in the long van. 
‘The first cost may be less, but when they are taken down the melting 
of tho old rails will incur much expense, and iron rails ineay stilt 
‘more expenses in its manufacture, and there will be no saving in the 
end; whereas, sf you uso steel rails, the first cost may be very great, 
but, in the long run, it will bo most economical, although doubtless 
‘you may nob gob a Inrgo intorest on the capital invested at first. As 
‘the object of railway construction in India is to promote the welfare 
‘of the people of Tndia, their true interests must bo taken into account 
in preference to mero considerations of profit, With regard to the 
narrow gauge rails, I do not think that for such an immense country 
as India those narrow gauges would answer the purpose, because’ you 
‘will find that they will not be sufficient to meot the demands upon 
‘the railwoys. ‘I,think the English standard gauge would suit India 
‘very well for the carringe of passongers and goods’ trnflio—better 
than tho 92 ft. or 2 ft. gauges, which Tam convinced will not answer. 
‘The Amorioan system of railway constYuction, good as it is; is, I 
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should think, inferior to the English system, because the English 
people have had more experience in railway construction, which was 
indeed initiated here. ‘The Americans certainly go very fast: they 
construct their railways at a cheaper rate to get to work more quickly, 
‘at you will find afterwards that the cost of maintenance will be very 
great; whereas the English system may entail greater exponso at first, 
but the maintenance expenses will be much diminished, which is of 
course a point that ought to be taken into sorious consideration. This 
is a matter in which I have for a long timo takon very great interest, 
and I thonght I would take this opportunity of heaving Mr. Kimber’s 
paper, and offer these few remarks, although they may seem common- 
lace to some gentlemen present. 


‘Mr.W. MARTIN WOOD :—Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gontlemen, 
‘Mr. Kimbor has plunged us into the midst of a very largo and 
Aifficult subject, which is ono Thave mysolf followed during many 
yenrs in all its different phases ; but Ihave not the skill to compress 
‘any genoral view of the matter into ton minutes’ space, ‘There are, 
however, two or threo broad grounds on which I quite coinoido with 
‘Mr. Kimber, with certain reservations, As to all that ho has sid 
‘with regard to the importance and value of prompt and early publicity, 
nothing needs to bo more emphatically assorted. In a paper which is 
in Tho Journal of the Assooiation (vol. vit, p. 218)—n papar which I 
yead in Bombay—I pointed out that one general oure for the defects 
in the administration of public works, alluding to tho mistakes and 
‘extravagances that have been so often criticized, was early and prompt 
publicity. Of course Tam aware, more 60 than Mr. Kimber may be, 
of the inovitable difficulties that do ariso and must obtain under any 
bareaucratio systom. Ho has brought out somo of the more striking, 
aspects of that, but ho does not, I think, quite realize tho difficulties 
there are in technical detail. In regard, for instance, to Colonel 
‘Stanton’s Report, there scoms to have beon some clumsiness or delay 
in issuing it in this country; but otherwise, secing that it was 
completed on tho 18th of May, that is only a matter of six weeks 
after the term to which it relntes—that is not at all bad in a country 
like India, In thoso scornful passages in which Mx. Kimbor contrasts 
the facility with which returns aro got out in this country and the 
clay that takes placo in Tndia, I do not think he has weighed tho 
‘very great differences there are between the two coyntries. (Hear, 
hear.) Of course I coinoide with Mr. Kimber entirely in his particular 
‘proposition that the cheap capital of England should be employed and 
‘expended on productivo works in India. Nothing that we can soy 
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with regard to that proposition is too strong; but, as with all good. 
principles and all good measures, that requires to be defined and 
arranged. Mr. Kimber has stated the case very strongly from the point 
of view of those who insist that English or European concessionaires 
should have every facility and the most bountiful terms granted to 
them, But then, as he has also said, governments or communitios 
when they come to this country havo to compete with others, and they 
must remember what others can afford. I do not quite follow his 
remarks about ‘the failure of the Bengal and North-Western Railway 

ium.” If any difficulty was found in placing 
a stock on which 6 per cont. is guaranteed, it only goes to show that 
‘the English capitalist is not willing to invest at a reasonable rato of 
intevest. Perhaps I have not correctly understood this part of the 


Peper ' 
‘Mr. KIMBER; The concession was that they were to pay 4 per 
cent, out of capital until they enrnod profits, and then tho government; 


swore to have half of tho profits after the company earned 6 per cent. 
‘There was not 6 por cont. gunranteod. 











Mr. W. MARTIN WOOD: ‘Then there is no guaranteo ?—(Mr. 
Kimber: No.)—Mr. Martin Wood : Then of course my remark docs 
not apply. But Iwas going to say this: thero has ben no difficulty 
as yet in raising any amount of capital for railways and other public 
works in India with a government guaranteo, As Mr. Kimber puts 
it in ono placo, “afull guarantee of five per cent. as of old upon tho 
“whole of the capital is unnecessary and extravagant.” I quite agreo 
‘that the day has gone by for a five per cent. guarantee. And you must 
remember that a good deal of tho caution and anxioty manifested by 
‘he nuthoritios who aro responsible for Tndia as to the terms on which 
these concessions should be granted is duo to the fearful extravagance 
in which tho five per cont. Railway Guaranteo resulted. Ib is quite 
possible that no other system would have dono at tbat time in India, 
‘and that without it the necessary capital would not have beon enter 
tained. But the extravagance and waste in construction, and the 
negligence in management, induced by this gencrous guarantee, were 
‘such, that the great caution shorn by the men responsible for the 
government of India—it was Lord Lawrence who first set his foot 
down thoro—arises naturally from the fact that those author 
aro in trast fof certain great national interests, and they must 
not give or fritter away their trust. (Hear, hear.) There are 
several portions of Mr. Kimber’s paper that I should like to 
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havo referred to in detail, but other speakers will probably take up 
these. With regard to his remarks as to the production of iron in 
India, what he says is perfectly truo in a sense—that India at present 
cannot compete with England; but you must remember that the 
efforts that have been made and are still being made to develop tho 
industries of Indin rest upon a very sound lusis, although it is not 
easy to carry out that policy in face of the commercial competition of 
‘the market. Major Baring, and those who acted with him, think that 
it is worth while sucrificing a little in the way of temporary outlay to 
support these indigenoas industries for a timo until they are ablo to 
hold their own. I may just remark in a general way, that Mr. Kimber 
hhas not mastered what I regard as one of the first. principles affecting. 
the alignment of railways in India—as regards the coast line. Ho 
gives two illustrations, and limits himself to these two. He proposes 
© coast railway from Madras to Caloutta, and then from Kathiawar 
through Cutch to Kurracheo—when he speaks of Kurracheo, I 
suppose he moans Hydrabad in Sindo, for ho would not, I presume, 
attempt to bridge the Indus at that point. Now, I wish to point out 
—and I think those who examine theso subjects closely, will follow 
me—that, other things being equal, a railway in a large peninsula like 
Indin will pay best if it runs transversely to the const, and not 
parallel with it, With regard to that railway, for instance, from 
Kathiawar to Kurracheo, or rather Hydrabad, it would run through « 
Inrge part of desert country, and it is practically parallel with the sea. 
‘You want your railways to get to the sea and inland by tho most 
Aireot route possible, ‘What is the right principle and ono of very 
great importance, Mr, Kimber in sketching out that line on the 
‘Madras coast, the line to Caloutta, shows that he has not yot mastered 
‘the pmotical aspect of this important branch of tho Indian railway 
question. And there are many others, very largo details, which are 
thoroughly well wnderstood by Colonel Stanton and others who 
‘are responsible for railway extension in India, that havo to be 
taken into account, and which the public here may take it for granted. 
do weigh in their minds against the strong wishes which many of ux 
feel to seo railways extended by thousinds of miles a year. Mfr. Kimbor 
in one or two places has drawn a comparison between America and 
India; but there is scarcely any comparison which could be more 
fallacious. Except in the ono similarity of large distances, tho 
circumstances of America with its virgin soil, itp energetic and 
inereasing people, as compared with the circumstances of India, aro 
‘as different as possibly could be. But if any American projectors can 
see their way to develop India more than those who havo known 
Qe 
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India for two or threo generations, lot them try. (Hear, hear.) With 
regard to the Chanda Railway, Mr. Kimber has told us & good deal 
about it; yot ho has not, so far as Tam aware, stated the last stago 
which that poouliar question has reached. T feol very strongly on 
this subject. ‘This xailway that is proposed to be made from Seoun- 
derabad through the contro of the Nizum's dominions up to Chanda 
in our Contra! Provinces is, I contend, a railway which ean never pay, 
cortainly not on the extravagant torms which the Nizam's agont has 
een instructed to offer in this country. But Mr. Kimber say: 
“ Unfortunately these negotiations require the patronage and sanction 
of the Imperial Government ;” and he is saying that apparently in 
Aispargoment: but in this instance, these negotiations have had the 
sanction of tho Imperial Government, and Ind that sanction in a way 
which I do not think was advisable or proper. Sanction bas been. 
given to the agent of tho Nizam to obtain onpital for this railway, as, 
T contond, on extrovagant torms, upon which tho railway can never 
succood. Tt seems on tho suxfnce rather puzzling why tho sunction of 
tho Imperial Government, which, as Mr. Kimber remarks, is so chaily 
given in thoso eases, should havo been given in this. I-will mention 
tho secrot—it is an opon secret. ‘The motive I believe will bo found 
to bo this—it is very difficult indeed now to get direct. evidence 
on tho point, but this will ovontnally bo found to bo tho oxpln- 
nation—this railway will afford a means of communication between 
tho north and the south of Indin right down into the Hydrbnd 
tornitories. Tt is a “military-stategic ” idea; and for the sakeof this, 
1s I consider, fanciful objoct about military stratogy, our officals assist 
the agent of the Nizam’s government to make theso extravagant torms 
for the railway at the exponso of tho native stato; whereas, as Mr. 
‘Kimber suggosts, they would usually resist or opposo any combination 
of native states coming to England to treat for railway eapital on 
ordinary grounds and ordinary terms. In conclusion, I would say 
‘we are under obligation to Mr, Kimber for bringing thé subject 
forward. (Hear, hoax.) 


‘Mr. J.M. MACLEAN : Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen,— 
‘This papor of Mr. Kimbor's deals with a very interesting question ; 
and as one who has had a great deal of experionce in India, and has 
Known much about the working of railways in that country, I must 
say that I feel,it novessary to protest against the vary strong 
Janguage that is used in some portions of the paper in respect to 
the policy pursued by tho Government of India, I think it is absurd, 
if Tmay use the word, for anybody to say here that there are many 
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men in India who “believe the country would prosper better even 
“ander Russian rule.” I never met anybody who had such an idoa 
inhishead. ‘Then again, what Mz. Kimber says about native princes in 
India being allowed to make what terms they pleaso with speoulators 
‘who go out there and ask them to give concessions, is, I think, not 
conceived in the interests of the people of India themselves, You 
must be well aware that the Government of India has to bo very 
careful indeed to seo that tho native princes are not led into 
‘extravagancos and Jed on to lay oppressive taxos on their subjects. 
Tt would bo an immenso misfortune for India if that country wore to 
become, as Egypt has beon, the happy hunting ground of greedy 
speculators from Europe and America, ‘Therefore, when wo hoar 60 
much about froo enterprise, wo shonld always bear this in mind, that 
the Government of India has tho interests of tho natives of thab 
country to protect, and that its first duty is to soe that thoy are 
not oppressed by heavy taxation caused by the extravagance of the 
princes who rulo them, Sponking on tho goneral subject, I must 
‘say T join with Mr. Kimber in regretting that so little has heen done 
of late yoars in.extonding railways in Indin, Everybody must admit 
that railway oxtension is ono of the great wants of the country, and 
tho reason why 0 little has been done seems to mo to bo this: that of 
Jato yours the Government of India has had no settled railway policy 
8, when agreements wore mado with the 
guaranteed companies, everybody knew on what principles tho railways 
in India were to bo constructed, and on the whole thnt guaranteo 
system has been, I must say, a splendid success. ‘Then a now iden 
sprang up in India, vory influential man connected with tho 
Governmont thought that tho guaranteed railways were doing too 
woll, and that it would bo much better for the country if the State 
took in hand the construction and management of the railways entirely 
‘by itsclf. Well, so far as we can judgo at present, I am afraid that 
that experiment of making Stato railways has beon a completo 
failure. ‘Tho exponse has been very much heavier than tho Govera- 
ment ever anticipated, and the returns have been very much smaller. 
Now we do not know what is to be done, Sir Evelyn Baring started 
tho idea of having recourse to private enterprise again; but I think 
he started it ina very unfortunate way. I conceive that if wo aro to 
have private enterprise in that country we ought to have rules laid 
down as to the proper terms to bo made with puivate companies; 
and that it is wrong for the Government of India to go and enter 
into secret contracts with cortain capitalists in London or elsewhere, 
however influential and honourablo thore men may bo, | T do not 
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‘think that is the way really to promote private enterprise in the 
construction of railways in India. My belief is, that certain principles 
should be Inia down, and that the Government then should invite 
freely tenders from all the world—at least from capitalists in England 
—to 800 who will do the work cheaply and best. Now, Mr. Kimber 
hhas told us that he does not know what is the present line of policy 
of tho Government of Indin with regard to the construction of public 
out there. I believe it is pretty generally known that the 
India Office—or at least Lord Kimberley—has come to the resolution 
not to do anything at present: the whole scheme of public works, so 
far at least as railways aro concerned, is to be hung up for the 
presont, and the Secretary of State is to apply to the House of 
Commons next Session for a Select Committee to inquire into and 
determing what works should be constructed in India, and on what 
principle tho capital required for them should bo raised. Well, I must 
say for myself, that, although it sooms a pity that works should be 
elayed in this way, I think this is a proper resolution for the 
Government to take, because I am persuaded that much of the 
hesitation seen in tho working of a public works policy of Into yours 
4n duo to tho fact that there aro in the Council of Indi at tho prosent, 
‘moment gentlemen who committed themselves to cortnin fixed ideas 
of railway polioy while they were connected with the Government in 
India, and who now are still so wedded to thoir own ideas that they 
‘will not allow any progress to be made which seems to them to conflict, 
with them, Tn fact, measures are battled about from one side to the 
other in the India Offic, and it seoms to mo a vory great misfortw 
for India that the Council of India at Westminstor has the decision in 
these matters. It consists of a number of men who havo retired from 
India, who are wedded to their own old ideas, who meet in seoret, 
and who have no desivo really that any progress should bo made. Tt 
is vory much the fashion to say that India is not to be governed by 
publie opinion in this country, and so on} but that is no uso talking 
of. Publio opinion in this country must sotto all questions relating 
to India, and it is quite time that should be admitted, and that 
questions of Indian policy should be brought freely bofore both 
‘Houses of Praliament. For my part I should not be sorry to-morrow 
to see the Indian Council altogether abolished, and the men who 
belong to it—men who now hold pensions from the Government, and 
who assist in prolonging the reign of inaction—able to get seats 
in the Houso of Commons, and to stato their ideas freely there before 
the public. I think it will be a very great advantage when the Public 
Works Committee of the House of Commons meets and discusses 
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these questions before all: the world, and lays down the rules of am 
Indian railway poliey which can be regularly carried out in future 
years, 


Mr. A. K, CONNELL: Mr, Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, —It 
must be confessed, after hearing this wigging—if I may use the word. 
—which Mr, Kimber has given to the Indian Government, that the 
Indian Government, in the mattor of its railway policy, appears to be 
ina very foolish position. It has, as is woll known, raised a capital 
of about one hundred millions by its gunranteo of the railway compan! 
‘and has itself spent a capital of thirty-seven millions on State railways, 
It is proclaiming from the house-tops that its public works policy is, 
1 gigantio success ; that the railways now return 5°37 per cont. on thofr 
whole capital ; and that the not profits of the Government, are very 
great, getting on to ono million; and that the country—at least 80 Six 
John Strachey tells us—is most prosperous. And it certainly ncems 
that when ironmastors and capitalists in England want to find 
market for their iron and investments for their capital, it is rathor 
hard for the Government to turn round upon them and say, “No; wo 
shall not give you a guaranteo (that is what I understand Mr. 
“Kimber complains of), and wo shail not let you construct railways 
“ yourselves.” No wonder in that stato of circumstances that business 
men seem to get very angry and think that they are badly treated. 
Mr. Kimber has referred to the Railway Report for last year, written 
by Colonel Stanton; but I think if ho will refer to pago 49 in that 
‘Report he will sco somo figures which, perhaps, will explain n little 
tho hesitation of tho Government in carrying out their railway policy. 
‘You find there, if you look under the head of “ Guaranteed Railways,” 
that since 1858 the loss to the Stato has boon over twenty-five 
millions sterling. ‘That is only since 1888; and being desirous to 
got at tho actual state of fucts, I wrote to the India Office to find out 
what the loss had been before, and I find it was over threo millions. 
‘Therefore, if you add that to the twenty-five millions, you find that 
the Government has lost on guaranteod railways up to tho end of 
1884, twenty-eight millions. “We now tum to the “State Railways” 
in the next column. There, up to the end of 1884 again, it is reckoned 
that the Stato has lost neatly five millions sterling. We turn to the 
‘ast Indian Railway, and find that there is a surplus profit from the 
date of purchase up to the present date of ovor fivé millions ; but if 
‘Mr. Kimber will refer to a Parliamentary Retarn moved for last 
Sossion by Mr. Stanhope, ho will find that the five millions protit 
gained from the Kast Indian Railway about covers the sum which has 
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een spent on frontior railways, and what are called protective 
railways. Four millions have been spent out of the ordinary revenues 
of India on frontior railways, and something under a million on 
protective railways. ‘Therefore there still remains to the Government 
‘on guaranteed and State railways up to the presont date deficit of 
thirty-threo millions sterling. ‘That is one point which Mr. Kimber 
oos not seem to have considered. A second point is the question of 
Joss by exchange. The loss by exchange to tho Indian Government, 
I need not ‘tell anyone who has read the Financial Statements, is 
Jumped in one sum, and now amounts to about three millions a year. 
‘The loss by exchange is tho loss on what aro called the homo 
remittences on tho Government of India’s dealings in England; and 
one-third of those remittances axo railway remittances ; therefore 
‘there is a loss of ono million a year at tho present rate of exchange to 
the Government of India on the railways. And, though the railways 
‘aro said for tho last fow yenrs to be yielding a surplus profit, if you 
educt the loss by exchange, you will find that they are not yielding 
that at all. If you nda that loss of ono million a year during the last 
four years, or four millions to the thirty-three millions T have already 
mentioned, you will find that tho Stato has lost on railveays, up to tho 
end of 1884, thirty-seven millions. And how have thoso thirty-seven 
millions boon paid? They havo beon paid out of taxes. Mr. Kimber 
says that tho Government of India has yet to learn tho first principles 
of Froo Trade. It cortainly has to leun those prinotples; for if it 
taxos the people during thirty years to the amount of thirty-seven 
sillions in order to force on tho country railways in preference to tho 
old camying trade, I soy that that is Protectioniam and not Freo 
‘Trade. Tt is the Bounty systom all over again. They say to tho 
people of India, “You shall pay so much in taxes (thirty-seven 
\ millions) in order that you may have railways constructed.” ‘That 
is tho second point which it scoms to mo Mr, Kimber has not 
considerod. ‘Then also, I know it is said that if capital is raised in 
England (I think Mx. Martin Wood has takon up this portion of the 
‘angumont) and raised cheaply, the loss by exchango will be less. So 
it will for a time, because the India Office is able to pay up its home 
aebis out of tho capital entrusted to it. But what will’ happen ton 
years hence, when that capital has been expended, and there is 
nothing but remittances for interest? What will the state of the 
‘rapeo be then? * 


Mz. W. MARTIN WOOD: If it is properly expended there will 
‘bo a profit. 
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‘Mz. A.K, CONNELL: But] have proved already that none of the 
‘railways have yet paid, therefore how can we assume there will be & 
profit? Supposing there is more careful expenditure that may be the 
ease, ‘Then itis said the wheat trade of India will bo extended, and that 
exports will be increased ; and, as wo all know, when exporisfincrease, 
‘there will be more silver remitted to India, and tho loss by exchange 
will again be less. But has the rapeo been appreciated duringgthe 
ast few years while the export trade has been ¢0 enormously increased ? 
‘Tho wheat trade has gone up considerably, but the rupee remains this, 
‘year, I fanoy, quito as low as it was fonr years ago. And the roason is 
obvious. Tho more railways there aro built in India, tho more the 
profits of the camying trade of India go into the pockets of English 
investors and go out of the pockets of the natives. ‘Tho result is that 
‘India doos not—that is to say, the natives of India—do not take that 
amount of silver which you might otherwiso naturally expect thoy 
would, but sho has to pay more debt in the shape of railway remit- 
tances, and has to export more goods—moro grain. ‘Tho profits on that, 
grain trado go into the pockets of the people who conduct it; that is 
to say, chiefly Englishmen—shipowners and railway investors. ‘These 
points Mr. Kimber seems not to have considered at all. Further, T 
would ask ‘another question. Is it so absolutely cortain that the 
railways, considering that they have ontailed this taxation upon India, 
‘zo such an enormous benofit to India? ‘They may be a bonofit to the 
investors in England; they may be a benefit to tho ironmasters ; but 
zo thoy a benofit to the natives as a whole? No doubt the trade of 
Tndin bas beon enormously quickened during the last thirty yours; 
anyone who compares tho oxport trado of India now, with what it, 
‘was thirty yours ago, will seo that at once. But has India really got 
sicher by it? I have read through many moro Blue Books, I dare 
soy, than most people on the subject. I havo also been in India—in 
the North of India, I have inguired from many district officors, and 
Tan find no evidence that India as a whole is the botter for the 
railways. ‘Tho natives loso the profit of many trades which they 
used to have. Mr. Kimber may refer to Sir John Strachoy’s book and 
to Sir Evelyn Baring’s statements, and so forth, and I cannot deny 
that they say things are very prosperous; but if Mr. Kimber will 
only try and get hold of a fow district officers in various parts of 
India and talk to them, and ask them whether they think the 
peasantry are so very much more prosperous nowe than thoy were 
‘thirty years ago, perhaps he will form a little different opinion as to 
the results of this enormously quickened export trade of India. I 
Relieve this quickening of the trade of India simply moans that 
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instead of the old inland trade of India, the trade, I may say, of 
‘an enormous continent, instead of that we have now a trade between 
England and India, the profit on that trade going naturally into the 
pockets of those who are the carriers, ‘Then there is something further 
which I should like to point out in connection with the last financial 
statement of Major Baring. In paragraph 167 he considers the 
prospects of tho growing wheat trade of India, and points out that the 
produce of India per acre seems to be very small compared with that 
of other countries, and that we may hope for a very large increase of 
wheat. But Sir Rvelyn Baring has forgotten to point out one thing, 
tnd that is, that he is only calculating one wheat crop, whereas wo 
all know, at least thoso who havo been in India know very well, that 
in India ono field of the best land will certainly bear three crops in 
two years, porhaps two crops every year ; and to compare the wheat 
crop of one given acre, say, with the wheat crop in England, is absurd; 
you ought to compare the two crops off tbat field. ‘Therefore, I do 
not believe from the evidenco I can get that the out-tarn of wheat can 
bo #0 enormously increased as Major Baring suggests. Tn fact, ho 
‘ays himself in paragraph 169 that any opinion on this subject can be 
little moro than conjecture. He snys it ts possible that cortain parts 
may be opened up and that there may be a greater wheat trade; but 
ho does not seem to assort that at all with cortainty. Yot, as I und 
stand, ovoryono who profosses to believe in increased profits for rail- 
ways in India, proposes to gain these profits by an increased whoat 
trade, ‘Thre is just one point moro in conclusion that I should like 
to mention, and that is tho point which Mr. Martin Wood has already 
insisted on—tho enormous difference between India and America, 
Indias a country of small farms, perhaps a man and his family have 
threo or five or seven acros ; whereas in America you have big farms, 
worked by machinery, of two hundred or three hundred acres, and the 
surplus over, after the ono man and bis wife and children and tho 
Inbourer or two have been fed, is infinitesimal in India as compared 
with what it is in America, whore a man with all his machinery and 
the help of a few labourers is able to work a large farm. Any 
argument drawn from America, where there are vast stretches of virgin 
soil and a sparse population—any argument drawn from a comparison 
of that country with India is utterly worthless, 














‘Mz. J. DANVERS POWER: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle 
men:—There is just one question I should like to ask of Mr. Kimber 
arising out of a sentence on page $ of his speech. He says: “There 
“ are many native princes who would be delighted to join in a collective 
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“ guarantee of interest on shares or debentures if they were not intor- 
“fered with.” Tt seems to mo that that is an important statement, and 
T should like to know what is Mr. Kimber’s foundation for it, because 
if such is the caso, of course it puts rather a different colouring on 
some of the points arising out of this subject, and one would like really 
to know whether it is only a general statement or a particular ono 
which can be substantiated. 





‘Mr. KIMBER: My foundation for it is my own experience and. 
negotiations which I am at this moment caryying on, myself and my 
friends, with the native princes themselves, 


Captain MOLESWORTH: Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentle- 
men,—May I just sny a few words ? I have been very much pleasod to 
hear the remarks which have fallen from the lecturer, Mr. Kimber, 
and especially those of tho gentleman who spoke from the platform as 
to weeding owt thote who manage affairs in socrot in this country, 
do not think that wo have yeb grasped tho great importanco of the 
‘extension of railways in Indin, ‘Tho lnst sponker said that you could 
not compare it at all with America. Of cours you cannot, When 
‘wo consider that America has only 52 million inhabitants and 
upwards of 100,000 miles of railway, whilst India with her 250 
millions has only about 10,000 or 11,000 miles of railway, I think 
you cannot compare the two countries in that way. But it sooms to 
ino that’ inasmuch as Indin with all the disadvantages sho hos hed 
shares the market for corn and wheat with Russia and America, and 
at times has tho proference, if wo had had railways in India to all 
the places from which we could produce, as that gontleman says, two 
crops in the year, we should bo well able to compete in England with 
both America and Russia, ‘The Indian people with their soil and 
their climate and their teeming population can produce wheat far 
cheaper than they can in America with all its machinery; none will 
Aispato that; and if wo had tho means of sending what can be 
produced to the seaboard, and afterwards from the seaboard to this 
country and to the other countries of Europe, I think India would be 
far more prosperous than it is at the present time, A gentleman 
opposite remarked that India has stood still. Why has it stood still ? 
Because the rest of the world has gone ahead and India has not gone 
ahead. The lecturer alluded to my brother whos is the Director 
General of Railways in Indie. I think it would do my brother a 
great deal of good if he had a little of the American element behind 
‘him, "That is my opinion. I think that if he had only pushed on 
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railways more than he has done it would have been better for the 
country. I am quite certain that almost every railway which bas 
‘been projected in India has been placed under his eyes for him to 
report upon, I know him very well as a brother, and I think if 
he had been # little more American it would have been far better for 
India, Another point I think is this. Mr. Connell speaks of iron- 
masters and investors and so on getting the advantage; but what is it 
that wo want? What we want is as tho British nation to give to 
India all the advantage wo can, and to get all the advantage we can 
from tho Indian empire. We do not want to be paying high duties 
for sending our goods to India; wo want to send them free to India, 
and we want to get hor corn back in return for the goods wo sond. 
Tt is not a matter of advantago to her, to a particular intestor in iron, 
for to @ producer of corn in India, It is the benefit it will do in 
ringing England and our Indian empiro in closer union. Let them 
bo customers to us and we be customers to them. ‘For that reason I 
think we ought to improve the highways between this country and 
tho Asiatic waters, and I trust that, as wo passed o resolution tho 
other day that there should bo no monopolies, and that everybody 
should bo free to have canals, either the Suez or the Jordan Canal, 80 
‘everybody may be at liberty to construct railways or anything elso 
that will bring cheap, rapid, and safo communication betwoon this 
country and India, and that wo ought to fostor in every possible way. 
‘will just make one romark with regard to the 24 foot gaugo and the 
2 foot gango railways. I think it is a grent mistake that in Indio 
there should bo put down these light railways. I think the gauge in 
India should bo the samo ovorywhero, and if the Indian Government 
does wisely it will put down nothing less than 56 steol rails, and 
put them down so that they shall be substantial and shall not require 
‘constant repairs. I think tho break of gaugo of these small rails, 
although they may be cheap in the first instance, will bo a great 
mistake in the end, With regard to guarantees, I say that if 
contractors will guarantes to make railways for £5000 mile into 
districts approved by the Government of India or by tho poople 
requiring them, the Government would do well to guaranteo them 3 
per cent, upon those railways. 























‘Mr. A. K. CONNELL: May I just make one explanation on an 
important point, * When I said there was a double crop raised on the 
best lands in India, I must not be supposed to have said that you can 
grow two crops of wheat the sume year off the samo land. Wheat is 
8 cold weather crop altogether: you cannot grow it in, hot weather. 
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Captain MOLESWORTH: But you can grow a crop that would 
sell in England, whether wheat or not; if it comes to this country 
it is a poying crop. If you can grow two or threo crops, you can 
‘grow mote there than in England. 


The CHAIRMAN: I cortainly misunderstood Mr. Connell. too. 
‘Wheat cannot be grown two crops in the year. You ean grow two 
crops in a year off any Innd: that is to say, tho dry crop in tho 
monsoon weather, and tho irigated crop in cold weathor; but you 
cannot havo two crops of wheat in one year. 


‘Mr. FUNG YEE: Wo have in North China two crops of wheat. 
‘The CHAIRMAN: We eannot get them in India, 


‘Mr, EDMUND KIMBER: Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, 
—Our friond, Mr. Maxtin Wood, deprecated the construction of a 
line from Madras to Oaleutta, because it was a coast line ; but in this 
country wo havo const lines which pny very well; and over in India 
we have one const line already. What I soy is, that on the cust 
coast of India thero is no line of railway answoring to tho Bombuy 
and Baroda lino on the west. Now tho Bombay and Baroda lino is 
substantially the wost const lino. What does that pay ? Here is 
‘Mr. Danvors's own Report, Ho says, ‘The Bombay and Baroda line 
“ pays 6} per cent.” 


‘Mr. W. MARTIN WOOD: Since it left the coast. It is the 
up-country part that pays. 


‘Mr. EDMUND KIMBER: Ido not seo how a railway when it 
is once mado can move. (Laughter.) 


‘Mr. W. MARTIN WOOD : But it may be extended. 


‘Mr. KIMBER: I know it has beon extended into the north 
country; but Mr. Martin Wood forgets this, that its extension in tho 
north country is an extension nearer the coast in some places than 
the original part was. 


‘Mr. W. MARTIN WOOD: Ob, 20! 
‘Mr. KIMBER: I have got » map of it here, and cortainly the 
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extension marked on this map goos nearer the coast in some places 
than its original projection. At any rate, it pays 6} per cent. I 
don't care whether you call it a coast line or not; if you had a line 
‘on the east coast answering to that of the Bombay and Baroda on 
‘the west, the chances aro it would pay just as well. Certainly you 
have much larger towns on the enst coast than you have on the west, 
I think that sufficiently disposes of the argument of Mt. Martin 
‘Wood. Mr. Maclean told us this: that he altogether disagreed with 
my assortion thet “so utterly digusted have many mon become, that 
“they believe the country would prosper better even under Russian 
“yale.” ‘That is not what I say myself; it is what I have wnfor- 
tunately heard men soy, gontlemen who have returned from India, 
of just as great experience as Mr. Maclean, Ihave been very sorry 
to hear it. ‘Two gontlemen who havo returned within the Inst six 
months from India, have used language almost identically to tho 
samo effect, although they are not known to one another, and they 
lived in different parte of the country. It is deeply to be deplored, 
‘but such is tho caso, 











Mr. J. M. MACLEAN: That may have been political fecling— 
nothing to do with railways or commercial affairs, (Hear, hear.) 


‘Mr. KIMBER: It was partly political and partly commercial. 
Both those gontlejen wore engaged in the construction of railways, 
ono in the north of India and the other in the south. Now with 
regard to the policy which Mr. Maclean says is now being pursued, 
‘which is in fact (and as he himsolf admitted) no policy. ‘That is, to 
do nothing at prosont, I prosumo wo may call that no policy. I do 
not think, when such a policy as that is propounded before the Houso 
of Commons or any other assombly of Boglishmen, that it will meet 
with gonoral accoptance, Our friend Mr. Connell referrod me to page 
49 of Col. Stanton’s Report, Now I may tell Mr. Connell that I have 
had an opportunity of reading not only this report, but also bis own 
elnborate work on the same subject, and I must confess that primd 
‘facia the figaces are somewhat startling ; but if Mr, Connell means by 
hhis argument to say that railways, becwuso of these figures, are 
detrimental to tho country, I will show him in a few words that, 
according to his own showing, figures can be made to prove anything. 
Tam now on thowsame page from which Mr. Connell quoted, and what 
do wo find on this same pago? “In 1859” (that is twenty-four years 
ago) “the capital expended was 19 millions ; the loss to the State in 
“that year was £600,000. In 1888” (this year) ‘the capital expended. 
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“was 70 millions; the loss to the State was only £246,000." So that 
in twenty-five years, although the capital exponded has more than 
‘trebled, the loss to the State has decreased by two-thirds. 


‘Mr. A. K, CONNELL: Yon have not taken into consideration at 
all the loss by exchange. 


‘Mr. KIMBER: I am coming to that point. I think at any rate 
this is demonstrated, that althongh the country has gone on at this 
rapid rato increasing the capital, the loss to the country has been very 
much less. Now supposing that rate of increnso in the expenditure 
of capital goos on in the next twenty-five years, do you suppose that 
the sumo rato of decrease will not go on in tho same way—tho 
decrease in the loss to the State? Is not it manifest that secording 
to the recent reports of Mr. Juland Danvers and Col. Stanton we 
have no less a gain to the State now, above nnd beyond the guaranteed 
interest paid, than half-a-million a your? I think that this is a 
substantial gain, Now compare that with what has been dono 
in this and other countries. In Franco there have been guarantocs ; 
in Germany there have been guarantees; in Russia there have been 
guaranteos and tremendous subsidies. In all the countries of the 
‘world the Stato has agreed to patronize the railways to a much 
Iaxgor extont than we patronize tho railways in India, I quite agree 
with Mr. Connell that Free ‘Trade is a good thing; but very often 
in publio works, in the construction of works of great publio intorest, 
you cannot got them dono without the fostering care of the Govern 
ment, And tho Government admit it; the Governments of Europe 
admit it; the Government of the United States admit it, but in a 
difforont way. We aro told that in the Unitod States they havo 
fa different way of granting concessions. You can get a charter 
passed over in tho United States for tho construction of a railway 
almost a8 easily as you can promote a public company here in 
tho City—by simply getting seven gentlemen to sign tho articles of 
association and to register them at Somerset House. But mark the 
difference botwoen America and India and England. If the State 
in this country bas, according to Mr. Connell, lost 25 millions, 
or 87 millions including the loss by exchange, what, I should like 
to know, is that, in comparison with the loss voluntarily undergone 
‘by Englishmen themselves in this country in the construction of their 
sailways ? What is it im comparison with the loss voluntarily under- 
gone by the American people in the construction of their railroads ? 
‘What does that mean? It means this: that by the common consent 
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of mankind in England and America, they have voluntarily undergone 
taxation to such an extent that ‘their loss together is certainly more 
than ton times tho loss it is to the taxpayers in India, Therefore 
Tcannot understand anyone with an idea of statesmanship in his head 
looking upon this as an awfully grievous thing for the 250 millions of 
inhabitants in India, 


‘Mr. A. K. CONNELL: A conquored country! To which a bribe 
is offered to got rid of its enforced debt. 


‘Mr. KIMBER: Becanso it is a conquered country, is that a reason 
why wo should withhold from it the blossing of railways ? Is it not 
rathor a reason, on the other hand, that we should grant them the uso 
‘of railways? Aro wo to treat a conquered country worse than wo 
‘treat ourselves ? Surely, if it bo a conquered country, and if wo hold 
tho peoplo in subjection, wo ought to treat them with the samo caro 
‘at a trustoo in this country is bound to treat those parties for whom 
ho istrastoc. But if that be not a goneral and sound view of tho 
ato, is not this a sound view of tho caso: that whereas it is poor 
country and a conquered country, yot positively the whole of the 
British Empiro gives to those poor people the inostimablo advantage 
of having their railways constructed upon English oredit and Hnglish 
gaarantoc, 





‘Mr. J. M, MACLHAN : India givos it, not the British Empire. 


‘Mr. KIMBER: India gives it, but how could the Indian Govern- 
ment got it unless it was supported by British rule, unloss tho Indian 
Government wore good in its credit becauso it is ‘@ government by 
nglishmen ? ‘That is the reason that tho English capitalist trasts to 
‘the credit of the Government of India, India is governed by England, 
and therefore, being governed by England, it obtains English credit 
and English capital. This complaint that the poor Indian ryots aro 
overwhelmed with taxes has, I think, been sufficiently exploded by the 
cloquent and able addresses, givon both at publio mestings and in The 
‘Times newspaper by Sir James Caird. So far from being overtaxed, 
dhe has demonstrated conclasively that India is ono of the most lightly. 
taxed countries in the world. Now, with regard to what has boon 
said upon the subject of the other railways, I think the whole of tho 
statistics will conclusively show that the whole policy of the country 
has been to encourage, as far as possible, the construction of railways, 
and all I can say is this: That if, by what Mr. Maclean has described 
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+ 8a difference in the minds of men in the Council at Westminster, we 
are brought now to a dead stop, it is a lamentable thing for that 
country, and it is a lamentable thing for this, The Indians themselves, 
‘as have said in my papor, ask for the railways. ‘The native princes 
are willing to join in a collective guaranteo, and it is a great pity that 
by this routine and red tape stumbling-blocks are placed between the 
‘capitalists, and constructors, and engineers, in this country and the 
natives of India who so much require their holp. I am very glad. 
indeed to’find that opinions have been elicited hore to-day—opinions 
which T consider are founded on fallacy—and I trast tho meeting 
to-day has boon tho causo of their explosion, 





Mb. A, K. CONNELL: You have said nothing about “loss by 
exchange.” 


Mx, KIMBER ; Wo have not timo to discuss farther that question. 
I would nood a special occasion, but many pooplo ave of opinion that 
‘thore is no “loss by exchango”—that is no real or substantial loss 
to India, 





‘The CHAIRMAN: I havo nothing to add to tho interesting 
Aiscussion wo have just had exept to ask you to voto the thanks of 
the meeting to Mr. Kimber for, the paper ho has given us. 


‘Mz. 0. W. ARATHOON seoonded the motion, which was onrried 
‘unanimously. 


‘Mr, KIMBER briofly replied, and moved a vote of thanks to tho 
Obairman. 


‘This was seconded by Mr. W. MARTIN WOOD and carried 
unanimously. 





‘The Memorial sent to the Ohancellor of the Bzchequer x0 the gold 
and silver plate dutice and the taies of hall-marking, and the reply 


thereto are eubjoined. 
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T0 THE RIGHT HONOURABLE HUGH CHILDERS, MP. 

HER MAJESTY’S CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, 

‘Frou tu Couxom ov tae East Inpra Assooratroy. 
Sn 
TP oni oly Anka We Rial ta Wp 

of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, upon the occasion of the 
closing coremonial of tho Fisheries Exhibition, in which his Royal 
Highness gave public notice of his intention to hold an Exhibition, 
in 1886, of the Art Industries of Her Majesty's Indian and Colonial 
possessions. 

In making this statement, his Royal Highness is reported as 
having said—" I hope especially for the support of our fellow-subjects 
“the people of India, in order that an important section of that 
“Exhibition may bo traly representative of the Industrial Arts of that 
“Empire. 

‘he Connél of his Amoataon sherstore ing sincerely deicona 
of co-operating with his Royal Highness in order to ensure the success 
of the proposed Exhibition, would venture to urge on tho considera- 
tion of Her Majesty's Government the fact that the Industrial Arts of 
India are much dependent upon the precious metals, not only in the 
caso of articles wholly composed of gold or silvor, but moro especially 
in tho caso of numerous articles the ornamentation of which depends 
‘upon thoso metals; and at the samo time again to represent tho 
urgenoy of the native demand that Indian manufacturers may be 
placed upon perfectly Froo Trade tormis in their relations with the 
‘Mother Country—that the dutios upon gold and silver may be 
abolished, as recommended by the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, 1878.9, and that such a reform of tho Inws relating to hall- 
marking may be accomplished as may admit of their wares being 
exposed for sale without those “ compulsory ” provisions which now 








‘Tho Council, in conclusion, would presume to express an earnest 
hope that, seeing that no proper reform of the hall-marking ean be 
accomplished so long as the duties prevail, Her Majesty’s Government 
may be pleased to recommend their abolition in April next. 

For rue Covxcus ov run East Inpra Assooratron. 
. ORFEUR CAVENAGH, Chairman. 


26, Canine Oxoss, S.WW. 
18th December, 1883. 
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The Reply. 


‘Treasvey Ouaasens, Warrenan, S.W., 
let December, 1883. 
Sin, 

Tam directed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to acknowledge 
the receipt of the Memorial from the Hast India Association of the 
18th instant, in which the Council urge the abolition of the duties 
upon gold and silver plate and a reform of the hall-marking laws. 


‘Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
G. GLEADOWE. 


‘Tre Cnamaan East Inpra Associatiox. 





Tho following is the Memorial sent to the Secretary of Slate 
for India on Railways and othor Publio Works :— 


To 1m: RIGHT HONOURABLE THE BARL OF KIMBERLEY, 
HER MAJHSTY'S SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA. 


Mr Lon, 

‘Tho Bast India Assoointion has had frequently brought beforo it 
the great importance of the constraction of Public Works, and more 
particularly of Railways, in India, and has recently been forcil 
reminded that, in his last financial statement to the Indian Council 
t Calcutta, Six Evelyn Baring observed :—“ We have now had two 
“‘yoars’ experience of the private enterprise policy. During that - 
“time a certain number of facts have been accumulated which we 
“think axe suficient to enable us to lay down a definite polioy, at all 
“eventa for the immediate future, say for five years. We have there- 
“fore very recently addressed the Secretary of State upon the subject, 
“ut T am nob as yet in a position to atate what the final decision of 
“the Government will be. Though much has been done in the past ib 
“is clear very much still remains to do before the whole of India is 
“adequately served by railways; but it may be hoped that by the 
“means of the railway policy recently recommended to the Secretary 
“of State the progress in the fature may be moro rapid than in the 

2, Notwithstanding this authoritative expression 6f opinion, itis to 
‘be regretted that during the last twelve months there ‘has been road 
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decline in the construction of railways; the increased number of miles 
completed being only 373 2s compared with 726 in the previous year, 
‘and 888 in 1880-81; whilst the Council have been led to believe ‘that 
it has been resolved to suspend all further operations and to refuse 
to entortain new proposals pending the appointment of a Committee 
of the House of Commons to consider the whole question, Your 
‘Memorialists would therefore vespeotfully submit that the adoption of 
this course of procedure would be tantamount to more than a whole 
year's arrest of the material progress of India, so far as that progress 
in depondent upon the execution of productive Public Works ; in the 
event, however, of their having been misinformed in this respect, 
‘thoy would venture to represent that it is of urgent importance to the 
publio in England, and still more to the interests of India, that the 
exact policy intended to be pursued should be clearly enunciated in 
some duly authorized statement, 

8, Abundant information is alrendy available as to the different 
mothods of railway exploitation to enable the Government of India 
to proceed without making any serious mistake or committing itself 
to unwise or injudicions concessions, whilst any further dolay is 
greatly to be deprecated as boing most detrimental to the welfare of 
India, 

4, In support of theso views, your Memorialists would solicit your 
Lordship's attention to two documents recently plnced before the 
Government of India, and of which transcripts have doubtless boon for- 
warded for your Lordship's consideration. ‘The one is in the form of a 
resolution adopted by the Madras Chamber of Commerce, in which it 
is urged that the sums levied from current revenue under the heads of 
‘Famine Insurance and ordinary Public Works, aro vory inndequate to 
the growing wants of India, and furthor that such sums should bo 
applied as interest and sinking fund in order to provide loans for 
carrying out productive and protective Public Works raised from the 
cheap capital of Europe, a poliey that has the sanction of the best 
Statesmen on the Continent, and has beon approved in prinoiple by 
able Indian administrators, notably by Lord Oranborne, when Secretary 
of State, and Earl Mayo, when Viceroy and Governor-General; the 
other is @ letter addressed to the Viceroy by the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce, in which the arguments set forth by the Madras 
Chamber are fully endorsed, and it is further urged that the two 
and a half silligns annually assigned for the construction of State 
Railways should be utilized towards raising an equivalent capital to 
be available for the purpose of facilitating the extensions long contem- 
plated by the existing railway companies. 
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5. Your Memorialists, whilst urging the obvious and urgent claims 
for railway extension, desire also to support the demand for steady and 
general prosecution of all productive Public Works, on the principles 
carefully formulated by successive Indian administrations, Nature has 
provided abundance of water, but that blessing requires the well- 
directed and strenuons efforts of the State to apply it for the benefit 
of the people and for their preservation in times of drought. The 
recent desolating famines impress this lesson most cogently on the 

* attention of all responsible for the welfare of India. If the rainfall 
be conserved and the monsoon floods be regulated, the food supply of 
the people will be secured, and millions of money hitherto fruitlessly 
spent in the inadequate reliet of famine will for tho future bo saved. 
‘Henco it is conclusive that not only should there be no check placed 
on works alrendy directed towards that groat end, but that additional 
efforts should be made to avert the reproach of millions perishing from 
Aroughts which might be rendered comparatively harmless by means 
of reservoirs and irrigation canals. In proof of this assertion your 
Lordship may be reminded that during the terrible. Madras famino 
of 1877-8, there were three districts, which, though exposed to the 
same climatic éalamity that desolated tho greater portion of Southern 
India, enjoyed entire immunity from its effects because of the 
irrigation canals with which they wore intersected. ‘These are tho 
districts of Godavory, Kistnah, and Tanjore, in which noarly two 
million acres are watered, and were theroby enabled to produce over 
‘ono million tons of food grain, sufficient to maintain five millions of 
people for n yenr, much of which grain was exported for the relief of 
tho adjacent’ famine-stricken districts. In another district, Kurnal, 
though tho inigation works wore far from being finished, over 
£87,000 tons of grain, with foddor to savo the cattle, was produced, 
‘whilo all around the cattle perished and the people themselves died by 
tens of thousands. In Iiko manner, during the Behar drought of 1874, 
‘as mentioned by the lato Mr. ‘T. W. Thornton, then Public Works 
Secretary at the India Office, the Soane Canal, though not half made, 
“enabled Iuxuriant harvests, valued at £500,000, to come to 
« maturity over 159,000 acres, where otherwise every greon leaf must 
“have boon parched into powder’ 

6. Further, as bearing on the commercial aspect of the Public Works 
question, it may bo asserted, without fear of contradiction, that tho 
greater facilitios which Txtaxo Naviaatiox would gige for the export 
‘of various bulky products, euch as wheat, seeds, and cotton, which the 
country could, by the, aid of irrigation, so bountifully produce, can 
alone afford a reasonable prospect of enabling India to enter, with 
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any hope of success, into the field of compet 
the supply of those staple commodities. 

7. Tes only reasonable to suppose that the House of Commons, far 
from objecting to any guarantee, would, on the contrary, respond to 
tho public opinion already expressed in every quarter both in India 
and England, that the extension of Public Works should be expedited 
by the issuo of s guarantee or loan of public money mado on similar 
principles to those adopted by the Publio Works Loan Commis. 
sioners of the United Kingdom. ‘Your Memorialists would consequently 
earnestly pray that advantage may be taken of the present opportunity 
while iron is cheap, labour plentiful and Enropean capital abundant, 
to stimulate the initiation of suitable Engineering and Industrial 
schemes for developing the resourves and advancing the prosperity 
of our Indian Empire. 


Thave the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your Lordship's most obedient servant, , 
ORFEUR CAVENAGH, Chairman, 
On behalf of the Council of the Bast India Association, 


Dated 16th January, 1884. 
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Instituted for the independent and disinterested advocacy and 
promotion, by all legitimate means, of the public interests 
and welfare of the Inhabitants of India generally. 
ENGLISH DUTIES ON GOLD AND SILVER PLATE: 
THEIR SPECIAL INJUSTICE, 
AS AFFECTING THE INDIAN SILVER-CRAFTSMAN, 
A PAPER READ BEFORE THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION, 
BY C. MCKAY SMITH, Esq, 
ON THURSDAY,.BRDRUARY 28, 1884. 
Gon, 8m ORVEUR CAVENAGH, xox, 
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A stmvrixo of the membors and friends of the Hast India Ansociation 
was heli on ‘Thursday afternoon, February 28¢b, 1884, in tho Council 
Room, Exeter Hall, for the puxpose of considering a paper by 
‘Mr. C. McKay Smith, entitled “'Tho English Dutios on Gold and 
Silver Plato: their Special Injustice as affecting the Indian Silver 
craftsman.” 

Gawenat, Se Onrxvr Chvexacn, K.c.8.., occupied the chair, and 
amongt those present, wore tho following :—General Sir George 
Balfour, x.0m, 1.9.5 Major-General G. Burn; Colonel R. M. Mac- 
donald; Captain B. A. Campbell; Mr. Roper Lethbridge, 
Dr. GW, Liner; Surgoon-Genenel Ea B, Perkina; Bev. James Leng; 
Rev. J, Crompton Sowerbutts; Mz. Os W. Arathoon; Mr. Birch ; 
Mz. Henry Bolton; Mr. W. Bowden; Mr. Brierly; Mr Thomas H. 
Brinton; Mr. R. F, Chisholm; Mr. Hyde Clarke; Mr. H. H. Hyde 
Clarke; Mr. A. K. Connell; Mr. W.'T. A. Cosby; Mr. P. A. De 
Rosario; Mr. Arthur Etheridge; Mr. R. Fayell; Mr. Henry W. 
Fincham; Mr. Robert Foskett; Mr. Edward A. Goodall ; Mr. Thomas 

* Hamilton; Mr. R. M. Holborn; Mr. Robert Heneyman, jun. 
(Bainburgh) ; Mr, W. Hooper; Mr. Johnston ; Mr. Edmund G. 
Johnson; Dr. B.G. Kings Mr. 8. H. Knesbone Mx. J.P. Tak; 
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Mz. Henxy Liggins; Mr. W. MoGuffin; Mr. Henry Murray; Mr. 
G. M. Norgate; Mr. Robert G. Orr (Madras); Mr. C. B. Pare; 
‘Mr. J.A. Parker (Calcutta); Mr. G. F. Peacocke; Mr. H. Stewart 
Reid; Mr. Donald Reynolds; Mr. William Riach ; Mr. R. H. Secker; 
Mr. Frederick Sibray (Sheffield) ; Mv. James Slater ; Mr. R. B. Swinton 
QMadzas) ; Mr. Alfred Tilling; Mr. Edward J. Watherston; Mx. W. 
Carlton Wood; Mr. W. Martin Wood; Mr. W. Youngman; Mr. 
W. Hamilton Burn (Secretary). 


‘The CHATRMAN, in introducing the anthor of the paper, said: 
Ladies and Gentlemen,—Although in comparison with several subjects 
which have been discussed under the auspices of the East India 
Association the question which will be brought to your notice this 
afternoon may appear somewhat unimportant, yet I ean assure you 
that it does deserve your earnest consideration, for it is a question of 
removing what is felt to be an injustice and a hardship by a very 
industrious class of our Indian population, However much we may 
approve of Free Trade in the abstract, I think in the concrete most of 
‘us would admit that there ought to be some measure of reciprocity. 
Now, whether rightly or wrongly, whether in the interests of the 
people themselves or with a view to extending the sale of our cotton 
‘goods, I am not prepared to express any opinion—I merely point out, 
‘the fact, that we have taken advantage of our position as rulers of India 
to compel the local Government to adopt our principles of Free Trade, 
bub we have not reciprocated so far as to withdraw the very heavy 
uties that are now imposed upon gold and silver articles imported 
from that country. ‘The gold and silversmiths of India have long 
‘enjoyed a well-merited reputation. None can have visited any of the 
‘great cities such as Dacca or Benares or Delhi, where their trade 
lourishes, without having been struck with the beauty of the work- 
manship and often with the elegance of design of the ornaments offered 
for sale. As regards their delicacy of manipulation, I think I may 
safely say that our Indian craftsmen cannot be suxpassed by those of 
any other country in the world. Thus they do feel hurt, and they 
protest against the product of their Inbours being, by the imposition ~ 
-of unfair taxation, precluded from entering the field of competition on 
equal terms with those of their fellow-subjects in this country. All 
that they desire is to obtain an opportunity, such perhaps as may be 
afforded by the forthcoming Exhibition, for exhibiting their wares, to 
‘ensure their due appreciation. ‘They simply ask for a fair field and no 
fares and that it is for which Mr. McKay Smith is now about to 
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‘Mr. C. McKAY SMITH then read the following paper 

In October last I read a paper on “ The Taxation of Gold and Silver 
Plate” before the Social Science Congress, at Huddersfield, in which 
Ladvocated its total repeal. Iwas not then awareof the strong interest, 
evinced in the question from the point of view of the Indian silver- 
crafteman, But the Parliamentary Paper (No. 347) published last 
month, shows that the subject has been thoroughly mastered by the 
representative members of the trade in the various Presidencies ; that 
they have exhibited their competency to expose in befitting terms 
the folly as well as the injustice of the existing system; and that 
those more directly responsible for the administration of our great 
Indian dependenoy, both in Calcutta and London, are disposed to 
give them active, gencrous and intelligent support. 
hheso taxes, and more especially as regards their effect on the 
silvorsmith’s craft, ave inconsistent with views of political economy 
the soundness of which in this country, ab all events, lias long since 
coused to be contested. Indeed the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty's Troasmry, in the correspondence now published, make no 
effort to contest them, but at the same time, for reasons incomprehen- 
sible to the lay mind, they decline to give practical effect to their 
tacit admission. It is a slow and laborious process working on them 
through the influence of outside opinion. It is a process in the 
intelligent operation of which I have personally no longer any belief, 
bat as some gentlemen in every way entitled to my respect ‘have paid 
me the compliment of representing to me that theso lines may serve 
‘ useful purpose in connection with their most legitimate agitation on 
behalf of the repeal of the duties on plate, I have consented to prepare 
them. In extracting from a little work already issued by me, entitled 
“Tho Taxation of Gold and Silver Plate,” Iran no risk of wearying you 
‘0 far as more repetition can have thateffeot. Fifteen copies of it have 
boon sold, of which probably about three have been read. So that, 
divided among tho four million people of this city, the proportion 
of that literary repast which may have already percolated to this 
audience would be represented by a fraction intelligible only to the 
‘hhomeopathist. 

‘The tax on gold and silver plate stands out as the one wie left 
to us of protective legislation ; the solitary remnant of that mass 
of foolishness which it has been the just pride of our free institutions 
‘to have obliterated from the statute law of the country during the 
Jast half century. It is in xeality a double tax. One portion of it 
contributes to the public revenue, and amounts to eighteenpence 


Per ounce upon finished silver plate; another portion of it is paid 
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Goldsmiths’ Hall im London, and to authorized assny offices 
established in some provincial towns, as an equivalent for assaying 
amd Holl-marking, and rans (as far as I can gather) from about 
penny to twopence per ounce. I claim to term this latter a tax 
equally with the larger payment, inasmuch as it is levied under the 
authority of an Act of Parliament, and there is no choice but to 
submit to it. 

Tho object of my paper is to contend that every consideration 
of an enlightened public policy demonstrates the necessity of abolishing 
this double tax. 

‘The theory of government which prevailed in our earlier history 
‘was ono in virtue of which it was an obligation upon the ruler to 
interfere with every petty detail of trade, In the sixteenth century, 
for example, it was the province of trade guilds in England, acting 
under plenary sanction, ‘to see that no person undertook to supply 
“qrticlos which he had not been educated to manufacture ; to determine 
“the prices at which such articles might justly be sold ; above all, to 
“take care that the common people really bought at shops and stalls 
“what they supposed themsolves to be buying ; that cloth put up for 
“sale was true cloth, of truo texture and full weight; thnt leather was 
“sound and well tanned, wine pure, measures honest, ée.” Much 
may perhaps bo said in favour of this paternal view of tho functions 
of government, Reinstate them if you like, but at all events be 
consistent, If T am still in my political infancy, why leave me 
‘exposed to tho wiles of those who seok to boguile mo with shoddy for 
trousers, of with sherry from the Inxuriant vineries of Hamburg ? 
4H, on the other hand, I am prosumed to have reached to years 
of discretion, why troublo yourselves in tho mattor of my spoons and 
forks? Why not let me make my own bargain for them in my own 
‘way as you permit mo to do in everything elso? 

‘Theso taxes operate as a hindrance to the prosecution of an impor- 
tant trade, and to the progress of the country in the cultivation of a 
refined and beautiful art. ‘They are, moreover, the direct causo of the 
expatriation of many of our most skilled artisans toa rival manufacturing 
‘country where the trade can be followed under more favourable con- 
ditions than here, and of avoidable misery and want among many of 
those who remain, T have characterized them as a remnant of pro- 
tective legislation. ‘They havo thoir root in that tyrannical disposition 
of gratuitous <interference with tho smaller details of daily life so 
congenial to the protective spirit. But it will bo asked, how do I justity 
my allegation in view of the fact that the duty is equally levied on the 





home made and on the imported product, T answer that this equality - 
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is more or less of a delusion. An English silversmith, by sending his 
goods to Goldsmiths’ Hall for assay in a nominally unfinished state, 
obtains a rebate of duty amounting to 84 por oz. ‘The foreigner must 
either dispense with this advantage and pay the full tale of 1s 6d per o2. 
on the finished product, or in the alternative event establish a workshop 
in London with some of his best workmen in it to finish the goods 
atter they are returned to him. And not only so. Many goods, and 
those of the highest class, can only be sent in for Hall-marking in a 
finished state at tho cost of irreparable injury. I thereforo claim the 
existing law as essontially a protective one to the home trade on goods 
which are subject to both duty and Hall-marking. ‘Tho fact corresponds 
to tho theory, ‘The protective effect to the home manufacturer, so far 
as regards goods for English use, is practically complete. 

‘Tho home demand for silver plate was represented in 1855 by an 
aggregate of 837,920 oz. on which duty was paid. It gradually 
receded during a poriod in which the wealth of the country was 
indefinitely multiplied until in 1880 it foll to 544,127 oz. rising again 
in 1888 to G44,882 oz ‘The export demand, ns ascertained by 
‘payment of drawback, stood at 102,280 oz. in 1858. It fell off to 
£89,848 oz, in 1878, and has recovered to 104,672 oz. in 1883. It is 
no doubt tho fact that the genoral uso of electro-plated goods has 
partially cheoked the expansion of the trade in genuine plate, but it 
is contended that wore the market an unfettered one, the immonsely 
enhanced consuming power, both of the mother country and her 
colonies, would have much moro than compensated any loss of market 
‘eansed by the demand for the cheaper substitute. 

‘Theoretically, of course, the return of the duty under the term. 
“drawback” on export is supposed to compensate the effect of its 
payment in the first instance. But this plausible kind of comfort is 
in practico neutralized by the incidents of the operation, Say that 
perhaps a Birmingham or Sheffield silversmith has on hand a foreign 
or colonial order for some fine piece of composite work in which 
silver is the chiof material, but in which glass, porcelain, ebony, or 
ivory constitute a part. It is completed, beautifully packed, and sent 
to the docks for shipment—and then what happens? In London, 
it most probably would go to the Royal Albert Dock, about ton miles 
down the river. ‘The Customs officer would there open the whole 
thing out again, and as nothing but the naked silver can be placed in 
the scales to be weighed for drawback, every bit of separate material 
‘wonld have to bo unscrewed and detached from it so a8 to permit this 
tobe done, Anyone can estimate tho contrast between the original 
packing and the repacking by dock workmen, in the course of which 
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not improbably the lear burnished surface which left the midland 
town may now and again receive tho fine artistic impress of 
perspiring thumb. Ina paper presented to the Indian Government, 
in the course of last year by the Calentia trades’ association, an 
instance is given in which a aleutta firm importing some highly 
finished piece of silver-work from London preferred to sncrifice a 
drawback of £20 rather than have it opened out and taken to pieces 
at the docks, and this is an ocourrenge which I bolievo to bo by no 
‘means unfrequent. Other things being equal, is it supposable that an 
export buyer, having an alternative market to fall back upon where - 
hhe would be xid of these irritating complications, would be likely 
to submit to this process a second time ? 

Select Parliamentary Committees havo sat on this question—sat 
on it, 1 may say, in every sense of the term—at intervals since 1856 
inclusive. ‘The evidence taken by that which met in 1878-79 may be 
fairly said to have been exhaustive. ‘Tho disappointing feature in 
connection with it is that it exhibits the leading English silversmiths, 
with some few eminent exceptions, as vehement upon tho side of 
upholding the restriotions upon the trado against which it is the 
purpose of this papor to protest, und, as might be expected, the 
ovidence given on behalf of Goldsmiths’ Hall was in the same vein.. 
‘There is no profit gained by the wuthoritios of Goldsmiths’ Hall from 
the charge made for assaying and hall-marking, as the fees do no 
more than cover the necessary expenses, but this circumstance does 
not seem to lossen the tonscity with which they dling to their 
ancient privilege. It would aid the object which this paper as in 
view, and demonstrato the pernicious effects of tho oxisting Acts, if 
Tmay be permitted to sclect one or two extracts from the evidence 
referred 4o, which tell thefr own talo nnd more fully illustrate my 
case 























Mr. Watherston (X7th Jane, 1878, No, 48) :—" The trouble inconvenience, and 
olay (in going goods Hiall-marked) are absolutely taxation. (No. 60.) In the caso 
of artistic plate, of which T could show designs, especially of foreign make, it would. 
e seriously injured by our present method of Hall-marking.” 

Ar. (now Sir Thomas) Farrer, Permanent Secretary of the Board of Trade 
(24th March, 1879, No, 295):— ‘Then as to compulsory Hall-marking, I believ 
this also to be injatious end protective. In the fist place it prevents the use of 
‘mixed motals ia manufacture. For instance, evidence before this Committee 
that you cannot have a watch Hallmarked witha metal dome to it; you cannot 
Thave it of gold guts ‘8 dome of brass, or any other metal inside ; you 
‘eannot have a silver teapot with a base metal bottom to it; you cannot have a 
aller elaret.jug with » handle of a ‘metal; all that Seams to be a very 
serious interference with the freedom of manufacture, f 
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‘May ono here ask, where would be the trade of England at this 
day if a similar sot of childish obstacles rested in the path of the 
ofherproduots of her indnsty? 

ct an extract from the same geritleman’s evidence as bearing 
more on the artistic aspect of the question, and which is too good 
to be permanently entombed in a Blue Book (24th March, 1879, 
No. 203) 

“There aro certain manufacturers, Messrs, Blkington for instance, who hare 
‘ade great advances in ate yeas, but Ivory much doubt, comparing the progres in 
‘this country with thatin foreign countries, whether our manufacture has not been 
actually reirograding. I do not pretend to bo a judgoot axtistio excellence, but I 
‘think it i scarcely pomsble to look at the grent variety of 
Ihave a very high attistio excellence which are manufactured in this eountry, such ws 
race cups, prize cups at agricultural shows and shows ofall kinds, withott soe 
‘what monotony there is, and how dull they are and how lite of invention 
eauty there i 

‘That Siv Thomas Farrer has not overstated the case is open to be 
judged of by any ono familiar with the mean and poverty-stricken 
Gesigns to be seen in the shop windows, not excepting thoso of many 
of the leading firms in the tradi 

Teould fill pages with evidence of equal cogoncy, and it is with 
sorious regret that space forbids mo to give my paper tho advantage of 
solections from that of Mr. Robert Giffon, also an able servant of tho 
state, who has grasped the subject with a masterly comprehension of 
the principles involved in it. I will offer ono more extract, and it 
will bo taken from the evidence of Mr. Streotor, of Bond Street, a 
gentloman not likely to be unduly prejudiced against his English 
follow-oraftsmen (7th April, 1879, No, 1008) :— 

“At the present moment the Americans have got all our best men over there. 
‘hoy come here and got all our bost English modellers; the houso of Bess. 
‘Tiffany and other manvtacturers in Amerien havo dono so," 

(1009.) Tn reply to the question, “And they give them much better 
“ wages, I:presume ?” 

“Yes, mach more than we can afford, and in Amorice they also appreciate the 
fart more, Their silver is certainly more artistic than ours." 


(1011.) In reply to the question, “ Would the Hnglish manu- 
« facturers, do you think, have anything to fear in competition with other 
“nations if tis Hall-mark and the duty were both done away with 2” 

““T think mot would merely wake them up.” “s 

‘The Select Committee before which the above and much other 
evidence was taken, reported in favour of the abolition of the duty, 
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‘but held firmly to the systém of compulsory assay and Hall-marking, 
The prevading “note” of this part of the Report may be gathered 
‘from one suggestive sentence in it: let us give it Inrge— 3 

“Non suovcp Tun ANTIQUARIAN ASPECT OP THE QUESTION BE 
“ soGsTHER DISREGARDED. 


Oh, deax, no! T especially commend this “ aspect of the question” 
+o the unomployed workmen of the silver-craft, in the hope that it 
‘will sustain and comfort them, and at the same time allay any feeling 
of exasperation on their part against system under which it may 
bo sometimes a little dificult for them to “ live and thrive,” 

‘The effect of the existing restrictive laws upon the English 
‘workman is in truth s paralyzing one. In other trades, and in dull 
times, the masters employ their own capital and the labour of their 
men in working to stock; but the master-silveremiths—and who can 
lame them >—work little or nothing to stock with at all events the 
‘possibility before them of these taxes being abolished. A necessary 
‘consequence of the existing eystem is that the operative silver-worker 
4s engaged in a spasmodic and intermittent fashion fatal to that fine 
touch of supreme excellence which is alone the fruit of steady and 
habitual employment. Let us suppose the gunsmiths, glass cutters, 
cotton spinners, woollen weavers, and twenty other leading industries, 
to be worked under likeconditions : how long would these trades hold 
together, or before the grass began to grow in the streets of our great 
‘manufacturing towns ? 

Brave words—words only—have been uttered against abuses, 
actual or alleged, of which the City Livery Companies are supposed 
to be the corporate embodiment. Into any larger question affecting 
them or their concerns this is not the place to enter. But it seems 
almost @ miracle in the way of incongruity that the Goldsmiths’ 
Company should appear as the willing instrament of tho Iaw in 
preying upon the vitals of an apparently doomed industry, the 
trae interests of which one would think it their highest privilege 
Yoconserveand defend. ‘The belief is that but for the great, although 
undemonstrative influence of this powerful guild, both duty and 
‘Hall-marking would long ago, in nentical parlance, have “gone by the 
ehonrd.” 

That with some notable exceptions, the masters and dealers wore, 
as judged by their evidence, on the side of a rigid adherence to the 
‘existing policy of restriction is, as I have already remarked, perhaps 
digappointing, but it is after all only the old story repeated. Each 
trade, as its turn came for emancipation, stood, as wo all know, 
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hesitating and shivering on the brink of that cold water bath of 
freedom into which—not to their subsequent sorrow—they had 
perforce to plunge. All were straightway to beruined. ‘The abolition 
of the Navigation laws was to complete the business by the annihi- 
lation of our shipping—almost a superfluous task when there were to 
have been no goods to carry. I hope to live long enough to enable mo 
to congratulate English silversmiths upon being ruined in precisely 
the same degree as most of theso others. I only hopo they will 
not wait for the completed result to present mo with that silver 
tea-servico which Tam trying to carn at their hands as soon as they 
can make me one without tho necessity of a Hall-mark or duty-punch 
being stamped upon it. From the point of viow of an intelligent 
regard for their own welfare tho master-silversmiths would find 
that in enlisting themselves on the sido of the removal of tho 
restrictions upon their trade there would be no conflict between 
their interests as craftsmen and as citizens; but if they cannot be 
made to seo this, they must simply bo asked, like their predecessors in 
affliction, to stand aside and not any longer block the way. 

T have not touched upon the duty of 17s per oz. on gold plate, 
For obvious reasons the considerations involved in it axe of much 
narrower importance than those which arise in connection with the 
duty on silver. If tho silver dutios aro abolished, the other must 
necessarily follow. But if an instructive comment were needed upon 
the contention that Goldsmiths’ Hall is our last refugo against the 
aobascment of our plate, it may be found in the fact that thoy 
will stamp tho Hall-mark as indeed the law’ requires them, upon gold 
‘g00ds of as low a quality as 9 carate—standard being represented by 
22, In other words, they will accord the high privilege of this 
hononrablo and ancient dovico to gold plate of which about 13 parts 
‘out of 22 may consist of copper or othor baser metal. ‘To ordinary 
minds it would almost seem as if we had here reached that point 
in the argument known as tho “reduction to the absurd.” 

‘There are supremely important aspects of this question, apart from 
the one which Ihave had more immediately in view. Silver is the 
currency of our Indian Empire, and the increasing supply of raw 
silver of late years has had the serious effect of gradually depreciating 
that curreney. ‘This is a kind of thing which bas a strong tendency 
towards gradual solf-rectification if left to nature, but what our 
governing people do is to artificially check this healthy corrective 
‘influence by placing restrictions upon that increased appfication of silver 
to trade uses whioh itis believed would largely contribute to the desired 
ctfect. Again, the correspondence now published by order of Patlia- 
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ment makes it clear thatthe obstacles placed by legislation in the way of 
‘imports to this country of the charactoristic and ofton beautiful silver 
‘goods of the Indian crafteman are keenly felt. in India, and that thei 
removal would be hailed there as « most welcome boon. ‘The capacity 
of the Indian silver-worker is not to be rightly judged by the flimsy 
“fopackle” with which most of us are familiar, and which the law 
‘permits to come in duty-free. It will be soen what he can do when 
at his bost as soon as there is froe market open to him for all 
that he can produeo, 

‘Tho prinofples on which the repeat of theso du domanded 
ave of universal application unless the whole scheme of our economic 
legislation of the last thirty years is to be regarded as an admitted 
mistake; and to a certain extent the statement of the case is 
impoverished by laying too much stress on the argument from the 
Indian standpoint. Where proposed alterations in the law, dictated 
Dy sentiment only, como into confict with legitimate deduotions from 
accepted economic truths, it would be but a futile kindness to allow 
them to prevail. But in this application from our Indian fellow- 
subjects to be admitted to the freedom of our market for one of their 
characteristic products, they merely ask us’to vindicate our own 
principles; and in refusing it tho Lords Commissioners of tho 
‘Treasury show an incompetency to measure the effect of a graceful 
concession to a subject people, which seems completely deplorable to 
any ono competent to estimate the value of sympathy as a moral 
foveo in tho govornment of such a dependency as that of India, 
‘Thero is a becoming congraity in all things which oven ‘‘my lord: 
are not privileged to violato with impunity. Whether they are the 
originators of their attitude of obstruction, or whother they morely 
pormit thomselves to be the mouthpiece of the Government in this 
matter, is a distinction which I have no means of estimating, but bo 
it the ono or the other, there is only one phrase possible to think of 
in connection with a set of persons capable of informing the Secre- 
tary of Stato-for India, under the hand of Mr. Leonard Courtney, 
in March, 1883, that “the financial equilibsium of the Budget must. 
“be @ primary consideration with the Imperial Government”, before 
they cam repeal this paltry yot most mischievous tax; and of sub- 
mitting a month or two later & scheme to Parliamont and the country 
for the reduction of the National Debt by about £100,000,000 almost 
within the curront contury. 

Several year’ ago the Indian Government placed an inconsiderable 
import duty on English manufactured cotton goods. Most of us 
remember tho ontery with which this was hailed by the manufacturing 
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interest at home, and the eagerness with which they beset the 
Imperial authorities to have it removed, mainly on the alleged plea 
that the tax was both in intention and effect ono for the protection of 
‘the Indian manufacturer. ‘The Government gave way and the tax 
‘was withdrawn. Not a word on this occasion as to any “primary 
“consideration of tho financial equilibrium of the Indian govern- 
“ment,” which had to get itself adjusted the best way it could. ‘The 
correspondence is too long for quotation: suffice it to say that “my 
lords” reject the “parallel sought to bo established between the con- 
cession already made and that now asked for by the Indian people 
‘on grounds which the Seorotary of State for India pronounces to be 
“‘inacourate”—a term for which the unofficial equivalent would 
probably be something more terse and telling, “My lords” ave 
content to go to lengths which many people would call cbseqnious 
when it isu question of bargaining with France or the United States 
for some concession in the supposed interests of Birmingham, 
Manchester, or Sheffiold. India asks, and so far asks in vain, for 
somo such small slice of consideration and justice as might be claimed 
by a younger brother, 

is of tho greatest possible consequence to allow froo play to any 
natural disposition on the part of our Indian fellow-subjects to multiply 
the xango of their avocations, and to develop strata in their social 
schomo other than those directly dependent on the oultivation of tho 
soil. I am no believer in promoting aby such disposition by artificial 
devices. But here all that is asked is that obstractions which aro 
‘our own creation may bo removed, and that tho stimulus of a fre 
market may bo given to the highor development of tho silversmith's 
craft among a people very distinctively possessed of tho artistic and 
creative instinct, and who inherit the art faculty as a matter of 
‘tradition and inheritance from a remote past. 

Jn Caloutta there is now open a great International Exhibition. 
‘The wares of all the world aro no doubt there, but it will surpriso 
mo to find that tho English silversmiths oxhibit very conspicuously, 
If they pay duty before their goods leave here and the things are 
afterwards sold in Calcutta, such payment is to thom absolute waste. 
If they have shipped their goods under drawback they must have done 
‘0 subject to all the dangers and irritations of the process at the docks 
to which I have alveady referred, and failing to find a market abrond, 
their goods on re-entry have to pay the usual duty. And if there 
were to be an exhibition of silver goods in England a like set of 
obstacles would operate to prevent Indian or foreign exhibits being 
sent here. 
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A chief dificalty in our caso arises in truth from the fact 
that “my lords” do not seriously contest the position we take. 
‘There is some satisfaction in standing up to a man who says bluntly, 
“Tam right and you are wrong.” But what are you to do with 
sort of boneless persons who say, “Oh! yes, you are quite in the 
«sight, and indeed we have long thought 60, and in point of fact have 
« always snid so ; but you see that in case the tax is done away with, 
‘my lords? would feel so shocked at the idea of these poor silver 
« smiths not gotting back their duties already paid, that they ean't abenr 
“tothink of it. Itis true what you tell us that within a very few years 
“the duty on tea has been reduced to amere fraction of what it used to 
“be, and that the duty on sugar has been totally abolished, and you 
‘ask ‘my lords? to try. and recollect whether on these occasions any 
“drawback was allowed the numberless trade holders of duty-paid 
“stocks of these goods.” “Well, nen-n-o, perhaps not, but silvor you 
« poreoive isn't ton or sugar—in fact, you know, silver is so different, 
“so to speak; but really you know ‘my lords’ think you are exceedingly 
“impertinent to como down on them in this way, and wish to know 
“who are you.” All of us who have reached middle life have 
‘witnessed the removal from the statute book of duties, both Castoms, 
and Excise, by the hundred ; ov it would probably bo nearer the truth 
to nny by the thoweand. So fax as my own memory sorves I ean recall 
but @ single instanooin-which drawback was allowod of duties already 
paid—that of paper. In all others people wore allowod to bear their 
Joss as best they might, and I have no recollection that any of them 
sought to poso as martyrs on the strength of it, ‘But no human 
ingenuity seems equal to the task of obtaining eithor from “ my lords” 
‘or other responsible functionary of state, any explanation of the 
favourito official theory, that holders of duty-paia silver goods are a 
poculiar people, to be set apart on some serene height untouched by 
the viotssitudes which besot their fellow-men. 

‘The Imperial Pasliament is always very ready to ompty itself when 
an Indian debato is before it. If independent meinbers can persuade 
‘themselves that they owe something to India for past neglect, hero 
is an opportunity for them to discharge their consciences. In thi 
‘quostion of the taxation of silver plate there is involved an Indian 
grievance ready to their hand, the conditions of which are simple, 
compact and easy to be grasped. Let them make it clear to the 
Barnacle mind that tho time for my lords” to trifle over the subject 
in phrases of polite frigidity has gone by, and that the complete 
emancipation of the trade in plate is the thing that has to get itself 
accomplished. 
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Mr. ROPER LETHBRIDGE, cs: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—I think that the thanks of this Association are due—and 
very warm thanks—to Mr. McKay Smith for coming before us this 
afternoon and stating s0 olearly—and many of us Tam sure will agro 
with him—the points in which there duties on silver plate, and 
especially the duties on silver plate that comes from India and is 
manufactured by India craftsmen, are greatly to bo deprecated not 
only by us of the East India Association, but also by all those who 
‘are interested in the welfare of India, and, I venture to think, by all 
‘those who have at heart the good name of the British Government in 
ite dealings with its subjects in India. ‘Thero are somo gentlemen here, 
clearly, who do not agree with us in this matter. Iam suro we shall 
all bo very glad to hear presently the arguments which they will lay 
bofore us in favour of what strikes me, and I think strikes « good 
many here, as a gross caso of protection, Whether wo aro Conser- 
vatives or Liberals, in theso days 1 think most of us object to anytl 
that is distinctly protective, and unless the gentlemen who come here 
to-day to oppose this paper can clenrly show us that theo duties are 
not protective Tam afraid they will not convince us. However, I do 
nob propose at all to anticipate what may be said against the paper 
that wo have listened to to-day, but I wish with the permission of this 
Association to add one or two words from the striotly Anglo-Indian 
point of view entirely in support of the paper which Mr. MoKay Smith 
hhas rend. I shall confine myself especially, as I have no doubt others 
‘will speak on the same sido hereafter, to one purticnlar point upon 
which I think I ean speak with some little authority, simply for this 
reason that Ih xy carefully followed for many years past tho 
course of public discussion on every Indian political question, and I 
may venture to say that T havo taken particular interest in tho 
‘questions that are before us this afternoon, especially with regard to 
tho English duties on Indian sitver plato as compared with the Indian 
duties on English imported cotton goods. ‘That has been touched on 
‘by Mr. McKay Smith, and anyono who has taken the trouble to read 
the Parliamentary paper upon this subject will seo that we who oppose 
these duties are all united on one point—I mean considering it from 
tho Indian point of view : I do not sey Anglo-Indian, but Indian—ie., 
from the point of view of every Indian community, whether English- 
men in India or the great native community of India at large, or the 
native silver oraftsmen. I think that one-point on which we are all 
united in objecting especially to theso duties is this: that it seems 
‘a monstrous thing for @ Government, and especially for » Liberal 
Government.and a Free Trade Government, to say to us Indians: 
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“We insist, against all your views, your foolish protectionist views 
« (gs they chose to call them at the time), we insist on your abolishing 
“your Indian daties on our cotton manufactures ; yet we refuse to 
“give yon this paltry, this uttorly insignificant act of reciprocity in 
“ abolishing the English import duties on Indian silver goods.” We 
think that that is monstrous actof inconsistency. Now, “ my Lords,” 
in that magnificent way which, as Mr. McKay Smith has well pointed 
‘out, they invariably adopt when addressing black beetles or Indian 
governments or any such inferior creatures, say calmly “the two cases 
axe not parallel; the duties on the import of cotton goods into India 
“were protective duties.” Now, sir, those who have followed this 
question as carefully as I have, will be aware that that position has 
‘deen not only distinctly traversed, but I venture to say has been proved. 
to be distinotly false. It has heen proved not only by the British 
Indian Association of Calcutta, but I think by our own Association—I 
‘am not positive as to that, but certainly by the British Indian Associn- 
tion of Calcutta, the Ohamber of Commerce of Caloatta, the Chamber 
of Commerce of Bombay, in fact, by every Association in India, that 
position had not only been objected to, but it has been declared to be 
positively false. It is true that tho duties on grey goods which 
wero repealed during Lord Lytton's time, wore to some extent 
protective, Although Conservative I opposed that ropeal vory 
strongly, and felt very strongly that it was not wantod ; still we may 
admit that the duties on grey goods wore, to a cortain extent, 
protective—for this reason, that the goods were manufactured largely 
{in India, and therefore the Indian manufucturer did los0 some proteo- 
tion by the abolition of those duties. But now with regard to the 
uties that wore repealed the year before last, it is absolutely falso to 
say that they were protective—for this reason, that to a very large 
extent the Bombay mills were incapable, in fact, there was not asinglo 
mill in India that was capable, of manufacturing some of the qualities 
of cotton goods, the duties on which were then repealed. How, then, 
could those duties in any possible way be protective? ‘They were not 
protective. ‘The statement was protested against in the most vehement 
verms, and disproved on the most clear and conclusive terms by the A 
British Indian Association, and by every other Indian authority at that 
time, ‘Therefore, T think it is really @ shooking thing that the Lords 
of Her Majesty's Treasury shonld publicly, in a Parliamentary Paper 
that they have published, and in a communication to the Secretary of 
State for India, state that the reason why they do not consider those 
two cases to be parallel is that those import duties were protective 
duties. ‘That, sir, is the point that I wished just to lay before this 
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Association, and to commend to Mr. McKay Smith and our other 
English friends who are joining us in this good work. It is a point 
which seems to me to be absolutely unanswerable, (Hear, hear.) 

‘Mr. R. M. HOLBORN asked whether the remarks of the gentle- 
man who had just sat down had reference to the subject of the paper, 
vi, whether these duties were fair to the Tudian craftsman ? 


‘The CHAIRMAN ruled that the remarks of Mr, Lethbridge were 
quite pertinent to the subject. 





Mr. W. MARTIN WOOD: Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentle- 
men,—I am glad to know that this subject can be treated, not as a 
party question at all, but one, the somewhat obvious bearings and 
interesting points of which elicit the support and consideration of men 
of all parties. We might recall the efforts which this Associ 
‘has made several times in this matter; I havo in mnind more especially 
the large mecting that was held early in 1882, and the two or threo 
memorials that your Council have sent to the Secretary of State. I 
may just say, partly in reply to the gentleman who has just spoken, 
that really the subject has been almost exhausted in its more technical 
details. “What Mr. Roper Lothbridge alluded to just now was ono of 
tho political argaments that have been brought in as an afterthought 
by the Lords of the Treasury, in order to thrust aside the unanswer- 
able arguments in favour of immediate removal of these duties. Now, 
‘as aleady remarked, the subject itself and all the argument that can 
bo brought to bear upon it ave, as I maintain, exhausted. (Hear, 
hear.) We need not go further than the Parliamentary Paper, No. 
347, hended East India (Gold aid Silver Plate),”" which all of you 
no doubt have seen, and in which alone every aspect of the matter ix 
comprised. It contains that notable memorial or'letter of the Calcutta 
‘Prades’ Association ; also one from tho Madras Association, our own 
memorial, and several others; but not the least important of these + 
documents is the communication from the Government of India itself 
last yenr, which is such an emphatic remonstrance in support of the 
‘efforts that wo have in view. I may mention especially the various 
letters to the Treasury by Sir Louis Mallet—that excellent and valn- 
able man, now retired from public service (hear, hear)—(and we only 
now by chance now and then what he has done during the years of 
public life) (hear)—showing how steadfast he has beon in supporting 
this long-needed reform. To the people of this country, amidst our 
vast financial interests, this is a mere paltry duty; but, as thas been 
well remarked by Mr. McKay Smith, it is of enormous importance to. - 
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Indian industries. (Hear, hear.) ‘Then it may be said, Tho thing is 
dono ; argument is finished ; why flog a dead horse ? Well, that is 
not exactly the case.’ ‘The serions argument in favonr of these duties 
is dead enough ; but we have yot to struggle with a certain rampant 
and restive steed, sometimes spoken of as the “Flying Childers.” 
(Langhter.) With thatnoble animal there is no sort of argument that 
‘will tell except some such method as used to be employed, I think, in my 
native county of Yorkshire, with horses when they are particularly 
obstinate~put them in a very close box; and the only close box that 
‘Mr. Ohilders will understand is a division against him, (Hear, hear.) I 
‘trust that some motion, to be made probably by our excollent friend, 
Sir Goorge Balfour, or Mr. Slagg, the member for Manchester, or 
member from the other side of the Houso, will bring Mr, Childers 
‘and the Lords of the Treasury to book in this matter. Of course, as 
swe know, tho bugbenr in the way is that of drawbacks. Mr. Glad- 
stone alluded in his Budget speech to £170,000 as tho estimated 
amount required to cover drawbacks. Ho admitted that that was 
contemptible matter in itself; but he laid stress on the possibility of 
fraudulent claims. Now, it is strange if men of so much ability cannot 
Aoviso some means of withstanding those fraudulent claims, But we 
proporo to do away with any diffioulty as to fraudulent claims—that 
4s, by sweoping away tho whole thing altogether. (Hear, hear.) Of 
course, hore aro certain class interests to be overcome. A fow lange 
dealors who hold arge stocks of course make a clamour, as other 
persons who were under excise dutios before did; but those wero 

claims wore treated as being against the public 
interest altogether. And, Mr. Chairman, if we are to talk about 
interests, are not the interests of thé Indian artizan to be considered ? 
‘These difficulties which the officials seo can be dealt with; what 
statesmen have to look at are those things which are not so obvious. 
‘We should bear in mind the increased trade which will set in on every 
side— 














‘The CHAIRMAN: I think wo had better confine onrsclves this 
afternoon strictly to the subject of the paper, and consider these 
duties as they affect the Indian silver craftsman. ay 


Mr. W. MARTIN WOOD: I am coming to thot, Sir, but I am 
now speaking of the obstacles in the way of the removal of these 
duties. ‘There is again the interests of the electro-platers. ‘There is 
an argument that has not been generally dwelt upon, but which 
strikes me as exceedingly forcible, and that is this: these duties act 
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in favour of electro-platers as distinctively protective duties; they are 
‘an enormous subsidy on behalf of clectro-plating, and on that ground 
‘lone they are indefensible, and out of all parallel with the legislation 
of the day. (Hear, hear.) With regard to the position of the Indian 
craftsman, I think, you yourself, six, and all Anglo-Indians, will fecl 
that it does not require any explanation in detail. hero ia this 
great consideration, In India wo have, roughly speaking, only a 
broad level of agricultural industry. Tt has been pointed out by 
Famine Commissioners and other authorities that ono of tho best 
‘means of securing the steady and permanent prosperity of Tndia, would 
be the introduction of a variety of industries. (Har, hear.) But hero 
wo have an old industry, an industry which is indigenous to tho 
country, which is congenial to many castes and classes of poople; 
they can manufacture these objects of art at a very moderato cost: 
why should they be excluded, as these duties exclude them, from 
compoting on fair terms in our English markot? (Henr, hear.) 
Wo havo soon, old industries in Indin ono after tho othor die out 
before tho mighty march of mechanical manufacture, and, though wo 
may rogret it, there is no help for this. ‘This, however, is not a 
question of machinery; it is m quostion of handicraft, which no 
machinery can do away with. But what machinery could not do, this 
pitiful and oppressive duty is doing ; this duty, paltry enough in itself, 
contemptible ns an clement in English finances, crashes that industry 
out, forbids it to rise, and will, no doubt, causo it to deteriorate more 
and more. ‘Therefore, we have got so far as this: tho matter has been 
argued in every sbapo; it is timo that something decisive wore dono. 
T trast that to-day somo resolution may bo passed, or somo definite 
indication given which will go to tho right quarter. I hope some- 
‘thing will be done to signify that, in the opinion of this Association, 
‘tho time has come when this request for the total repeal of theso 
ation and regulations must be listened to. (Hear, hear.) 








General Sir GEORGE BALFOUR, x.c.n, a7. Mr. Chairman, 
‘Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have great pleasure in bearing testimony to 
‘the remarkablo paper which Mr. KcKay Smith has read, for it gives an 
amount of valuable information which appears to mo to cover the 
‘whole subject under discussion. At the same time, I would earnestly 
beg the attention of the mecting to tho efforts of Mr. Watherston, 
in regard to this matter. Ho has for years been engaged in trying 
to bring about a satisfactory solution of these questions connected 
with the silver-plato duty, and Iam sure ho is entitled to bo 
recognized as one, who has laboured well (and, I hope, in the final 
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result, successfully) in the cause, At the close of the discussion this 
‘afternoon, a series of resolutions will be proposed to you, and I have 
much pleasure in being the mover of the first one. I think everyone 
who has listened to the paper of Mr. Smith's will agreo with him 
in thinking that it is most desirable in the interests of the country 
‘that the change he advocates should take place, viz.: that the English 
duties on gold and silver plate should bo abolished, as well as all 
compulsory Hall-marking. Of course, speaking as an Indian, I 
‘advocate the change very strongly as an act of justice to India, to 
‘enable the people of that country to export tho valuable silver 
articles which they are capable of making, I neod not say that 
India is entitled to this consideration, seeing the great change which 
‘sho has made with regard to her import duties, Mz. Roper 
‘Lethbridge has spoken very warmly and strongly about that’change, 
T join with him in thinking that India on that account alone is 
‘entitled to a considerstion. I may mention that India two years 
ago sacrificed revenue to the amount of two millions sterling, of 
which nearly © million and three-quarters was taken off English 
goods alone. ‘Therefore, India hns shown a spirit of independence 
and consideratoness for English trade which England has nover 
reciprocated with regard to Indian trade. It has been my duty 
in the Honso of Commons on various occasions to point out tho 
fact that up to 1840 no country was more oppressed with regard 
to duties than India was. Up to that time double duties wore 
charged upon all the articles of trade and commerce in India— 
I mean double that charged upon tho trado and commerce 
of our colonies and of foreign nations. Since that time a chango has 
taken place, and I hope with some advantage to India, bat not to the 
extent India doserves. I may mention one point which it appears to 
mo is worthy of consideration, and that is this: that in the Session 
defore last, in the Houso of Commons, Lord Hartington in speaking 
upon the Indian Budget waited patiently until Mr. Gladstone came 
into tho House; he then turned round and made n personal appli- 
‘eation to him to remove the duties on Indian plato, I have never 
before seen the Prime Minister personally appealed to, to have any’ 
duty removed. 

Mz. H, LIGGINS: But he did not withdraw it. 

General Sir GEORGE BALFOUR:: Of course he did not, or we 
should not now be here for the purpose of having it withdrawn, I 
merely mention that to show that the Secretary of State for India had 
‘the courage to appeal to the Prime Minister publicly, and not in the 
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‘usual Cabinet fashion, to have that done which has not even yet been. 
done. It is of great importance that we should press the question, 
and I'am sure that this meeting will greatly aid in bringing about the 
removal of these duties. Ihave much pleasure in stating that I have 
been in personal communication with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
‘on several occasions on this subject. Of course he conceals what he 
intends to do, but I have no hesitation in saying that he intends doing 
something this Session. What that something is, is of course a sealed 
book; but I think myself that the pressuxe brought to bear by this 
‘meeting and by a deputation to the Chancellor of the Bxchequex will end 
in the duty on silver and gold plate being repealed, and the Hall-marking 
modified. ‘Thore is ono point which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
pressod upon me, and which I feel is deserving of great consideration, 
‘and that is the question of the payment of drawbacks. That appears 
to mo to be ono great difficulty which is in our way in regard to taking 
off tho duty upon silver plate. £300,000 has beon mentioned as the 
sum which would have to be paid as drawback on these old stocks of 
plate, I havo every reason to believe that this is far in oxouss of the 
sum which will actually be wanted. I think myself that if gontlemon 
interested in the trade, and acquainted with the trade, entor into a 
calculation thoy will find that a sum equal to about two years’ duties 
puid to the Government on silver plato will be about sufficient for the 
purpose of covering the drawback. With regard to gold, I should say 
fyom all I have heard that a smaller sam, even only ono year’s amount 
of duty, would be required. I think Mr. Watherston makes that total 
‘sam out to be about £135,000, at any rate I believe that from £100,000 
to £135,000 would be ample to cover the wholo of the duty taken off 
gold and silver stock still remaining, ‘Then there is another point 
which I think is deserving of consideration. I am inclined at present 
to allow the Hall-marking to go on, but not in the form in which it 
goes on at the present time. 1 think that the practice as to the Hall- 
marking of silver should be assimilated to that as to the Hall-marking 
of gold. Ibelieve that Hall-marking of gold is quite optional—(No)— 
at any rate it is allowed to vary so that four or five different standards 
may bo marked, whereas with silver only one standard is usod. T 
think that is a defect which onght to be remedied. Nay more, I would 
agree fully with the remarks made by Mr. McKay Smith as to the 
protective nature of this duty. I think the time has now come when 
‘our interests will not suffer if we do away with Protection altogether. 
T think we are quite able now to take care of ourselves. In former 
days probably it was very necessary indeed that protection should 
exist for tho purpose of having honest tradesmen ; but I think we hyve 
got sufficient safeguard now in the notoriety which a tradesman would 
3 * 
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find attached to him if he failed to supply articles up to the standard 
he professed, and therefore it is not necessary for us to require at all 

* to have that assay from the Goldsmiths’ Company which will necos- 
sarily define what the standard of ‘silver is. ‘Those are points 
which I would press upon the meeting. Now with regard to the 
question of the public policy of doing away with these duties, 
I would remind you that tho duty upon silver is something like 
83 per cent. of its valuo, and the duty upon gold about 
25 por cent. Now is it not monstrons that duties like those 
should be charged. Surely the time has como for us to lighten 
tho chargo at all events; if wo cannot got it off entirely, we ought at 
any rate to got it reduoed to certainly 2 or 8 per cent. ; and such a 
percentage ns that would hardly bo worth lovying on a trade of such 
small dimensions. I feel indobtod to Mr. McKay Smith for informa- 
tion whioh I myself had not before obtained—viz., os to the stagnant 
stato of tho trade in gold and silver plate, On the figures he gives 
the whole amount of the duty on silver plato obtained by tho Govern- 
mont last: year was £48,000, and as to the duty on gold plato, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wathorston, it was only £25,000. ‘These aro wretched 
sums to levy upon a trado such as this, and it is unworthy of the 
Govornmont to do it, It is an amount of money which the Govern- 
‘mont could not possibly fool any difficalty in ontively: dispensing with, 
and yet wo havo it on good authority that it means ruin to tho work- 
man and ultimately the destraction of his trade. I have no hesitation 
in saying, from the information I havo collected and tho inquiries I 
havo mado, that tho industry would bo vastly incronsed if there wore 
freedom of trade; indeed, we know from our experionce of other 
trades that all theso restrictions greatly impodo manufacture in overy 
‘way, and lossen tho wages of tho working man, I hnvo been intimately 
oquainted with one who took a doop interest in Freo ‘Trade, and who 
‘was the moans of removing at ono blow restrictive and harassing duties 
upon one thousand articles; and, gentlemen, I have always beon in 
favour of Bree Trado. ‘The result of theso dutios may bo illustrated in 
this way. ‘Tho manufacture of plato in Amorioa is, I belfove, carvio@ 
on ton far greater extent than it is in this country; and yot the very 
articles which are manufactured there, are made by men who have 
beon induced to go to America from this country. That is true not 
only with regard to silver plate, bat also with regard to watches. Free 
Trade does not exist with regard. to gold watches, and consequently, 
‘as Tam informed by one of the foremost: mancfacturers of watches in 
this country, the best of our English workmen are induced to go to 
America and carry on their trade there. Having obtained the Papers 
to Which Mr. Martin Wood reforred (Imean the Parliamentary Paper, 
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No. 347), Ihave much pleasure in informing him that I intend to 
move to-night for tho additional papers which he has asked mo to 
move for in order to complete the collection of documents on this 
subject. If I can be of any assistance to the mecting in urging for- 
ward the question in Parliament I need not say that I shall be very 
happy to do s0, But of course tho meeting will understand that there 
is power in a privato momber to do but very little in Parliament, 
Decanse if a matter of this kind went to a division the Houso, as & 
general rule, would support the propositions of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. My recommendation to you, therefore, would be, that if 
anything is done, instead of calling upon Members of Parliament to 
divide the House of Commons, a depatation should go from this 
meeting to the Chancellor of tho Exchequer. He will, of course, give 
no information ; ho will thank you for the representations which you 
make to him, and for the information yon give him but he will not, 
of course, avow the policy which he will adopt until the Budget is 
Wrought in. I thank the mecting, Sir, for tho attention they have 
given to these romarks. 


‘Mr. R. M. HOLBORN: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlomen,— 
Tho subject on which wo aro specially invited to-day is, the special 
injustice of the English duties on gold and silvar plato as affocting tho 
Indian silver craftsman; and upon that subject I have really not 
‘yet heard a word spoken. ‘The way in which Indian silver has been 
‘wentod is this: it has beon subjected not to ono duty, but to a double 
duty. Whon tho Customs havo received the one duty they have 
refused to give a receipt for it, in order to clear it from the imposition 
‘of a duty over again. ‘That is the hardship, if any, upon tho Indian 
silver craftsman nnd upon Indian silver. A previous speaker (Mr. 
‘Martin Wood) made the extraordinary statement that the technical 
‘part of the subject was exhausted. ‘That statement simply astounded 
me. Why, the technical part of the subject is, I will venture to say, 
not understood by nine out of ton of those present at this meeting. Is 
it lnown what happens because the Customs have refused to give a 
definite receipt, such a receipt as they have given for tobacco and 
‘other goois, by the means of which they are able to be traded from 
‘one end of the country to the other without further duty—becauso the 
Customs have persistently refused to give a receipt for the duty of 
Is Gd on silver? Is it known what the effect of that refusal is upon 
the Indian silver craftsman, whose interests we are*bidden to-day 
especially to take into consideration? I will tell you, because I am 
sure it is not known, It was stated at a meeting two years ago in 
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‘connection with this subject that when the respectable firm of Willis 
Rodwell and Co. were paying duty on threo hundyed or four hundved 
‘ounces of silver, they presented to the Customs a document which T 
showed to that meeting, and which I have again here to-day [vide 
Appendix, document marked 1}, containing a description of the silver 
on which they were paying the duty of 1s 6d per ounce, and asked the- 
Customs authorities to sign it, in order thatwhen they took the finished 
swork subsequently to Goldsmiths’ Hall to be stamped they might take 
itpiece by piece and say, “Try this pieoo by piece, so that if one or two 
“pigees have to be smashed up we need not sacrifice tho rest of the 
“parcel.” ‘The Customs authorities would not do that. They gavow 
receipt for the block of silver, comprising thirty or forty artiolos undis~ 
tinguished from ono another, and the consequence was that if that firm 
hhad bad those articles tested, nnd found to be under standard, tho 
whole lot would havo been smashed up. ‘That is only one result, I 
remember stating at the meoting to which I have referred that there 
‘was then at the St, Katherine's Dock Company's warehouse another 
consignment of silver from another part of India, Kurrachee, and that. 
the importers would probably have to send it back because the 
Customs would not give a receipt when they got their duty, th 

rondering it liablo to bo taxed over again by tho peoplo at Goldsmiths” 
Hall. Now, every ounco of that silver has boon sent back to the poor 
maker in India simply beonuso of the refusal of the Customs to sign a 
definite receipt for the duty it had taken; go that thoso who had 
tho enterpriso and wont to tho labour and troublo of sonding that 
parcel of silver goods over here, are not likely to send any more. In 
that ease tho @uty was paid, and the Customs authorities refused to 
give w receipt for it, ‘Tho silver was put up to public auction by a 
noxt-door neighbour of mine in Minoing Lane, and because the buyer 
had no guaranteo that he would not be asked for the duty over again 
at Goldsmiths’ Hall if he wanted English currency in the shapo of the 
Hall-mark being put upon it, the silver. only fetched at that public 
sale about two-thirds of the current value which it should have realized. 
‘as duty-paid silver. ‘That, gentlemen, was the direct result not of the 
imposition of tho Is 6d duty, which previous speakers have Inid so 
‘much stress upon, but of the refusal of those who take that duty to 
free tho silver once and for all from having to bear the imposition 
of the second duty. What wo have to discuss here to-day is, the 
question of silver having to bear double duty. Surely that is of much 
‘more importance than the petty amount of tho duty in itself, It 
is not merely that it involves 85 instead of 1s 62; but a man 
naturally objects to ran a horse if it is handicapped by partial and 
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ignorant judges to bear a weight which has no right to be attached to 
it. (Hear, hear.) Another melancholy result of this refusal of the 
Customs to give  dischange is this. One part of the Executive 
refuses to put itself into co-operation and harmony with another in 
carrying ont the samo law. ‘The importer pays duty on the whole 
Dlock ; he takes the whole block to Goldsmiths’ Hall (ho cannot take 
it piece by piece, as he should be able to do under any proper system, 
and with a proper recvipt such as is given upon all other goods) ; he 
has to take up the whole block. I may mention the case of the 
‘Madras firm (Messrs. P. Orr and Sons), the correspondence as to 
which ‘appears in the Parliamentary Paper (No. 347) “on the subject 
“of the taxation of gold and silver plato, and of the practico of com- 
“ pulsory Hall-marking of gold and silver wares” and which paper 
was reviewed in Pho Times of the 7th Jamunry last. ‘That firm mont to 
Bngland fitty-tive pieces of Indian silver work, consisting of cups, 
goblets, spoons, and t0 on, weighing 885 oz. ‘The import duty of 
Is 6d per oz. was paid upon it, It was then sent to Goldsmiths’ 
Hall to bo marked; nnd becauso it was not allowed to be sont one 
picoo at a time, the whole lot was smashed up, it being below English, 
standard, Gentlemen, mark tho result of this demand for double duty 
upon Indian silver—a demand which English silver, of courso, is nob 
subject to. In one case I mentioned, you havo Indian silver put 
up for sale, and, because there is no guarantoo as to furthor duty, ib 

sold for two-thirds of its value; in tho next cago havo called atten- 
tion to, you have silver sont back to India becauso the Le 6d daty will 














not free it; amd in tho cnso of that Madras firm you have beautifal 
specimens of Indian silver work smashed up—simply bocanse one 
branch of the Rovenno will not carry out its dutios in a decent way as 
any ordinary business man would do, and give a dofinito rocoipt whon 


it is paid money. I read this moming the original version, I think, 
of this tragedy that wo are now here to discuss—and we here havo the 
advantage that the dramatis persona ave all well known to us. “The 
“ Rnglish silversmiths, wishing to justify themselves, said, Who is my 
“neighbour? And it was answered, A certain silversmith went down 
“from Kurracheo to London and fell among thieves, which strippod 
“him of his trade insignia, wounded him in his reputation, and 
“ opartod, taking away his moans of living. And by chance there 
“came down o certain priest that way; and when he sew him ho 
“passed by on the other side”—of course, that was the High Priest, 
‘Mr. Gladstone—“ And likewise a Levite, when ho was at the place, 
“came and looked on him and passed by on the other side. But a 
“certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where he was, and when 
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“he saw him he had compassion on him; And went to him, and 
* “pound up his wounds, and set him on his own hobby, and brought 
“dim to a Public and took caro of him.” The Levite, in the 
present recast of the original, is Mr. Watherston; he was “at 
4 the place and looked on him ”—he actually went to the St, Katherine's 
Dock and saw tho very silver I have referred to, which has since 
‘been returned to the makers in India, But ho never mentioned. 
that in his representations to tho Government at all; he did not 
talk about the Indian artizan then, nor the refusal of the Customs 
to give receipt, nor the paying daty a second time over at Gold- 
smaith’s Hall—not a word of it. Tho “Good Samaritan,” let us hope, 
will prove to bo the East Indin Association, and the “ twopence,” given 
tothe host at the sign of the British Public, is the expenso and trouble 
which tho East Tndia Association is now taking on behalf of the poor 
Indian artiznn, Let us hope that the British publio will take care of 
him, and prevent his utter ruin by these duties, We are summoned 
hore to-day to spoalc on bohalf of tho poor Indian artiran. What does 
he want? Ho wants Free Trade—not tho Froo Trade that has been 
palavered before you to-day in connection with a lot of extranoous 
things; he wants only to be put upon the same level with the British, 
erafteman. ‘The British craftsmen would be quite content to say, 
“We do nob caro who comes here; let them all pay 1s 6d.” ‘The 
Indian crafteman says tho samo thing ; but ho objoots when he pays 
his money that ho cannot get « reosipt for it, and that when he has 
paid his money onco in ‘Thames Street he should go to Cheapside and 
bo told, “ We know nothing about ‘Thames Streot; if you want Eng- 
“Jish eurreney for this silver you must pay over again.” Now let us 
carry this parallel a little farther. We know who the High Priest is 
‘who passed by on the other side, and who the Levite is who passed by 
on tho other side, and we can guess at the Good Samaritan; but who 
wero the operators? ‘Tho Commissioners of Customs have been 
petitioned over and over again; the Board of Trade have been 
petitioned ; memorials have been sent to the India Oftioo when Lord 
‘Hartington was Indian Secretary. All these facts about double duty 
have been clearly Inid before every department, but carefully concealed 
from the head of the Government, both here and in India. Now, 
‘who were the operators who met this ‘certain silversmith” on his 
travels from Kurracheo to London? First of all we have Sir Chazles 
‘Du Cane, in Thames Strect: he is the ringleader. What tho Indian 
craftsman wantS is a receipt for the duty when he pays it, and the 
man who will not give it is Sir Charles Du Cane. ‘Then the men who 
ought to bave protected the Indian craftsman are the Board of Trade 
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authorities, and the active gentleman there to whom memorials havo 
Deon transmitted is our esteemed friend Sir T. H. Farrer: he looked 
‘on whilst the former one refused the receipt, And the other porpotator 
of this atrocity was Sir Louis Mallet. What did he do about this 
double duty ? Sir Lonis Mallet, in tho India Office, had the memorial 
before him when he arranged tho contents of this Parliamentary 
Paper; and he suppressed the fact ontiroly, both from our own Home 
Government and from the Indian Government, that Indian silver was 
not only liable to 1s 6d duty, but to havo tho 1s Ga duty demanded 
over again. So Sir Lonis Mallot was the man who eovored the esoapo 
of both the other perpetrators by conecaling the facts from the 
Government. I have hero to-day, and I now hand to the Chairman, 
papers showing the fact that I have stetod—vi., that Indian silver 
5s liable to donble duty. ‘They are copies of documents which havo 
boon sent to every branch of tho Excoutive. hat is the subject we 
have to diseuss to-day, and those papers contain tho evidence of the 
facts T have stated, which prove that the evil is loss from unjust laws, 
than, first, from tho monstrous maladministration of the laws; second, 
from an utter indifference on the part of tho trade, alike to tho 
artistic productions, to the maladministration, and to overy absard 
bogey setup by arrogance, ignorance, and obstiney; third, to the 
gross perversity of those on this side, to whom, from time to timo, 
experimental consignments of the most beautiful products of Indian 
silver ware aro made; and, fourth, to the obstructive and destructive 
red-tapo conflict betivoon the administrators of Inv, represented by the 
Customs on one side, and the Excise or Goldsmiths’ Hall authorities 
on the other. 





Mr. HENRY LIGGINS: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gontlemen,— 
I notice that this mooting has been very extensively ailvertised for 
the last fortnight in The Times newspaper, and I beg espocially to 
* draw tho attention of the gentlemen of tho Press to the fact, that 
at the fullest period of this meeting there were fifty-one persons in 
1¢ room, not counting tho reportors. ‘That is all that the Enst 
Tndian Association of London have succeeded in drawing together 
on this, to them, very importont question—to hear a paper read 
by @ gontloman who, I understand, is not in tho trade, and there- 
fore is, simply like myself, one of tho outside public. You have few 
Indians here to back up your views, and where are all the London 
silversmiths ?—where are the Birmingham and Matchester silver- 
smiths? ‘The only one here to agitate for this repeal is Mr. 
Watherston. 
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‘Mr. E. J, WATHERSTON : I seo a great many more here. 


‘Mr. H. LIGGINS: Mr. Wathorston is tho only agitator here to 
take any part in it, and what are his opinions worth ?  (Question.) 


‘The CHAIRMAN requested Mr. Liggins to confine his attention 
to tho question before the meeting. 


Mr. H. LIGGINS: I will speak to the question as clearly as I can, 
I understood the last speaker to say that he was unable to obtain, 
‘on payment of the duty on silver plate at the Customs, any reodipt, 


Me. R, M. HOLBORN: I said you could not obtain a dofinito 
recoipt. I have handed to the Chairman the receipt which they 
‘wore requested to sign, and would not sign, 


Mr. H, LIGGINS: Well, you asked for a receipt, and could not 
get it. My reply to that is, that having paid something like £5000 
or £6000 of duty in a day on other artioles than. silver, I am 
perfectly able to state that the Customs never give receipts at all. 


Mr. EDWARD-J. WATHERSTON: I bog your pardon. ‘They 
ao. 





‘Mr. H, LIGGINS: Well, I havo paid Jango sums as duty, and I 
have never got a receipt, The reason is this : that, until the Customs 
have examined the warrants for the goods they are unable to see if the 
‘amount received is comect; if there is no mistake, the goods are libe- 
rated from bond the next day, which is the best and only receipt the 
owner cares to have, 


Mx. EDWARD J. WATHERSTON: Do you soy thero 
rectipt for silver plate duty ? 


‘Mx. H. LIGGINS : 





not a 





am not speaking of silver plate. 


Mr. R. M. HOLBORN: I can speak of, at any rate, one article 
other than silver plate, and that is tea, and Ioan say that your state- 
ment is incorrect. Our firm pay upon £70,000 a yeni, and I havo 
‘boon for moro than forty years in that firm, 


Mr. H. LIGGINS: The subject of the paper is “the special injus 
tice” of these duties as affecting India, and I controvert that state- 
‘ment for this reason, Every country in the world that sends its plate 
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here is taxed to exactly the same amount, and therefore no special 
injustice is done to India, If I buy a lot of plate in Paris, and bring 
it over here, either for my own use or for sale, T have to pay this duty 
of Ls 6a per on. 


‘The CHAIRMAN : Then, sir, your view is, that because you do 
harm to one man you ennnot do harm to another man; you consider 
‘that if you do harm to all men alike no man has a right to complain ? 
(Hear, hear.) 


‘Mx. H, LIGGINS: At any roto it is faiy all round, and there is no 
special injustice” to India, even if there is harm. Now, is thero 
harm? I dony that there is, and I speak now as a user of plato. 
‘There is ono consideration which does not seem to have entered into 
the mind of any one of the gentlemen who spoke to-day—at all events 
no one alluded to it. I say it is an injustice to the owners of 
‘tho millions and millions of pounds’ worth of plato in tho United 
Kingdom that all their plate should be reduced 1s Gd per on. just 
to satisfy Mr, Watherston, (Oh, oh.) Well, Mr. Watherston is 
about the only man in his trade who advocates the repeal of the 
uties. (Oh, oh.) ‘There was a lotter in ‘The Tmee which was not 
contradicted by Mr. Watherston, and which was written by a firm 
who, I am told, is one of the most eminent manufacturers in tho trade. 
‘hoy stated that at a meeting of tho trade on this subject Mr. Wather- 
ston was tumed out of tho room. ‘That statement has not been contra- 
Ajoted, and I therefore take it to bo true. T have in my hand a report 
containing tho words of one of the most eminont gontlomon in the 
silversmith’s trade in London, Mr. Garrard, of tho Haymarket, who 
said “ho wished to correct a statement mado by Mr. Watherston as 
“to the duty being one-fourth of the value; spoons of the valuo of 
“£12 would weigh 80 o2., and the duty upon this would be not more 
“than £2. 5s, He thought that nothing could be more unjust than 
“that a person who made his living by a trade should agitate to do 
“harm to that trade, ‘The persons who most suffered by this agitation 
“of the duty on silver plato would not be the masters, but the work- 
“men. The time-honoured system of Hall-marking had been of great 
«advantage, and was a guarantee to the public who bought silver, and 
“he hoped would long continue to be compulsory.” 





‘Mr. EDWARD J. WATHERSTON : It is a lotbf nonsense. 
‘Mr. H. LIGGINS : Not at all. It stands to reason that if the 
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English workman has to make £100,000 worth of goods and gets 
certain wages, then £50,000 worth of goods coming in from abroad to 
compete in the same market must have a tendency to reduce the 
amount of money which the manufacturer has to spend among his 
workmen, This isa rich man’s tax; and the rich man has not yeb 
asked for this reduction. Look at that magnificent Indian plate on 
the table, Ib is a delight and a charm to the man of taste, but who 
is it that can buy it? Tt is not ondinary people or the working class 
‘who delight in their family plate, their spoons and forks, and their 
toapot. ‘The things you seo there are articles which would go to the 
rich man’s table, Yot no rich man has publiély askod for a reduction 
of Is 6d per oz. That claret jug that is exhibited—it is very beauti- 
fal, but it is very likely eopiod from somthing that Mr. Watherston 
Limsel may have selected and sent out there to bo copiod. We are 
‘not s0 ignorant, from the number of museums which give us an oppor- 
tunity of judging of theso things, as to be gulled by n thing of that 
sort, and to bo told that it is of Indian design, What Mr, Wather- 
ston would like to do is this: ho would like to import his spoons and 
forks over from India, having thom made out there by mon at 1s 
ay instead of having to pay English wages hove of 6s a day. ‘That, 
‘Tam told, is just what tho manufacturers would do. A working man 
in the trado has told me that that is what will happen, I was going 
to mako this observation. ‘Dwico has a Liberal Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Gladstone, at tho instance of Mr. Watherston, 
brought in’ his Budget and proposed to removo this 1s 6d duty, and 
twice, in consequence of tho pressure of the trade and of public 
opinion, he has had to withdraw that proposal. Since then the 
Indian Government has proposed the same thing to the Home 
Government, who havo stoutly refused to repeal tho duty at present. 
‘Reading what appears in the papers, as far as I can undorsiand the 
English language, it is clear that the Government have declared that 
‘they would not and could not repeal the duty. I take it there can 
hbo no doubt about it that the Government have altogether refused 
to entertain the question at present, even upon tho entrenty of tho 
Tndian Government, and the principal reason was that which has been 
mentioned here to-day, the difficulty as to allowing drawbacks, I 
should be sorry to make an inaccurate statement, but what I have 
said must have come under the cognizance of everybody who has taken 
an interest in this discussion. It is almost a hopeless case. Well, I 
believe it to beta very hopeless case. I hope and believe that the 
agitation will never succeed. It would inflict great injustice to the 
owners of the millions of pounds’ worth of plato which we delight to 
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800 all over tho country, to have their silver depreciated 1s 6d an oz. 
in order to prop up a trado that hes beon injured much more by 
the introduction of clectro-plating than by the introduction of good 
Indian plate. 


‘Mr. AMES SLATER: Mr. Chairman, Indies and Gentlemen,— 
Thave not the gift of fluency in the English language which is pos- 
1d by some of the gentlemen who have spoken, but I should like 
to give you my views as a manufacturer, because 60 far the discussion 
hhas been entirely on one side. Now, let mo deal first of all with the 
subject of tho duty. I think I may appeal to Mr. Watherston 
to confirm me when I say that Tam probably the owner of the 
largest quantity of duty-paid plate in London except. perhaps 
some of tho largo retail dealers, I belong to s firm of manu- 
facturers, and T am quite sure that it would bo an absolute injury 
to my firm, with our large stock, if wo wero doprived of tho 
monoy which wo havo paid to the Government of this country, and 
which has gone in payment of certain dutios and tho reduetion of 
certain taxes. Supposo we havo paid £2500 upon our stock, that 
‘amount has gone in reduction of taxes which you, gentlemen, and tho 
general public would bave had to sharo in paying. I think it would 
‘be absolutely unfair to sweep away that dity without giving us back 
‘the money which wo havo actually advanced. Wo aro not in tho 
position of tea dealors and wino merchants and go forth, who can leavo 
the bulk of their stock in bond and simply pay the duty when they 
obtain their odors and sond their goods away to their customers. OF 
course the duty in itself is a small matter. As a Inxgo manufacturer, 
T may toll you that T do not care ono jot about the duty providing that 
wo aro repaid the duty which wo have already advanced. ‘Then wo 
can start fair with our Indian friends. But unless you allow us 
Arawback, they will bo in tho position of bringing in their goods 
without duty, to compete with ours upon which wo have paid 1p 6d 
per o.; and that, I maintain, would bo giving them an advantage 
over us to which they have no right. If you give us the repayment of 
what we have advanced to the public, you may take the duty and 
welcome. But it seems to mo that the gentleman who read the paper 
to-day has wilfully shut his eyes to tho fact that this is nob a protective 
uty as against foreign or Indian manufacturers; the home manu- 
facturers pay every sixpenco of this duty just as mych as they do. 
‘Mr. Smith should really not let the public run away with such a 
foolish notion. ‘The home manufacturers pay the duty just the samo 
as the importers. 
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‘Me. C. MoKAY SMITH: Do I understand you to say that that 
fact is withheld in my paper? You will find at page 41 that I have 
dealt with it. 


Mr. J. SLATER: I was not aware of that; T only saw tho 
paper since I came into this room, and that had escaped my notice, 
‘Anyhow, I say that that fact should be kept well before the public— 
‘that whilst the Indian manufacturers have to pay 1s 6d per o2., we 
have to pay tho same. Remove the 1s 62 duty, and we shall be on 
the same terms with them. Iam quito content, if you give us draw- 
back for the duty we have already paid, that you should do away 
with the duty altogether. ‘Then, upon the question of Hall-marking, 
having regard to tho quality of some of tho articles sent hero from 
India, not to montion other countries, how is it possible to Hall-mark 
thom? It is preposterous to say that you can Hall-mark as if up 
to British standard the goods that come into this country, Iam 
speaking of facts within my own knowledge when I say that some 
‘of the goods that have been submitted for assay at Goldsmiths’ Hall 
Ihave been as much as 13 or 14 pennyweights in the pound (troy) 
‘pelow the standard. Now, would you like to have all tho shillings 
‘and sixpences offered to you as of standard value, and found on 
testing to bo worth that"much less? Lot the Indian people make 
their goods up to standard, and the ciroumstances will be different, 
‘As I told a friend of mine, who is a largo manufacturer in India, 
“Send in your goods equal to the Knglish standard, then there can 
“he no possible objection to their being marked, and nobody will 
object to it.” I havo in my hand a paper which altogether throws 
out of your calculation a great deal that has been seid. There has 
been an arrangement made by which Indian goods (or any goods, I 
presume; I do not know that it refors especially to India) can be 
presented at Goldsmiths’ Hall with very little ceremony indeed. Of 
‘course, gentlomen, we are dealing with goods that by the law of the 
country are liable to duty, and I say that whilst that is the law you 
have to submit to it. You must send your goods to Goldsmiths’ Hall, 
and now you have opportunities of doing it with the least possible 
difficulty. Our friend opposite (Mr. Holbom) knows that, or ought 
to know it, ‘This great concession has been made to the Indian 
manufacturer, that if the goods are found to be not of the English 
standard, instoad of breaking them up, as our English goods would 
havo to be broken up, they are allowed to go back again and be 

A case occurred lately where the goods wore seriously 
‘and grievously below stondard—such as, I am sure, our Chairman 
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would not like to purchase for himself as standard goods—and they 
‘were allowed to go back again, and the duty was not confisoated, as it 
would have been in the caso of English goods, but was returned to 
the importer. Mr. Holborn talked about double duty. All I can say 
is I have heard a great doal about duties, but I never heard such a 
statement as that before, It is ridiculous. It would be a fraud on the 
part of the Goldsmiths’ Company, or on the part of the Government, to 
have taken it, Tthas been stated that one portion of this duty of 1s Gd 
‘per oz. goos to tho Revenue, and the rest to Goldemiths’ Company. That 
is another fallacy. Nothing of the kind goes to Goldsmiths’ Company, 
or any part of the duty. ‘They simply chargo a vory, vory stall suin 
upon certain articles for the cost and trouble of assaying ; and if any 
gentleman wants to seo what that cost and trouble moans, and why 
there is some little dolay sometimes, lot him go to the Goldsmiths’ 
‘Hall (I mysolf will give him an introduetion), and seo the trouble and 
anxiety that there is in securing the assay. ‘There are thousands of 
articles there, and they have to assay every individual parcel. 'Thoso 
goods go in at half-past nino in the morning, and all avo expected to 
be returned again at half-past four. ‘To mo, as a manufacturer, it is 
ofton a mattor of surprise that they get through such a largo quantity 
of work so ably in so little time. You certainly have to pay just a 
triflo—a sum equivalent to the expense of assaying—but the Gold- 
smiths’ Hall do not take a farthing out of what is paid for duty. 
‘Then as to the silver itself, no one seems to make any allowance for 
tho waste that arises. Wo manufacturers pay n duty, not of Le 6d, 
Dut really Le 84 por oz.; but if we send a coriain article, we send it 
weighing a certain number of ounces more than it will bo when i¢ is 
finished. ‘Therefore that difference just goes to cover tho waste, and 
I challenge anyono hore to prove that there is, as one gentloman 8 
“a very great profit” upon it. It isa mere nominal difference 
simply to save us from loss, A gentleman here, who bappens to be from 
Shoflield, corroborates my statement that there is no profit upon it. 
‘Thon there is another statement which I will contradict—vis., that all 
the electro-plators want this duty taken off, I do not think there is a 
manufacturer in Shefflald—and I now speak within my own know- 
lodge, for I have had the opportunity of personally talking over the 
matter with them—I do not think there aro more than one or two 
gentlemen in that business who want this duty taken off. If any of 
my statements aro challenged, Imake you solemn promise that I will 
‘establish them either here or somewhere else. Something has been 
said about the opinion of tho working silversmiths themselves upon, 
this matter. Why, at a recent meeting of workmen, at which I 
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presided on the invitation of the workmon, there was no resolution 
in favour of the abolition of the duties passed, but all for their 
retention, and there were 600 or 700 workmen present. 


‘Mz. ROBERT FELLOWES CHISHOLM: Mr. Chairman, Ladies, 
and Gentlomen,—I know vory little about the commercial aspect of this 
question, but I should liko to say a few words upon the artistic part of 
the discussion. Iam delighted to seo that this matter is causing so 
much commotion amongst manufacturers at home. It is a very 
healthy sign, indeed. Thavo spent twenty-three years in India, and 
‘have continually worked with the Indien artizan, so that I can almost 
claim myself to be an Indian artizan. The objects that you seo on 
that table have not been copied from English manufactures. Some of 
them were designed by me myself in India, in connection with tho 
Indian workmen, who made them to a certain extent under my super- 
intendeneg. I think the native artizan of Indin has been greatly mis- 
represented, and that the English public do not understand exactly 
hia position. Tt hes beon represented to them thet Indin is tooming 
“with artistic manufactories from ond to ond, and that there is a knot 
of Englishmen who, in ignoranco of what is good, are continually , 
keeping thom down, and not properly developing the resources of the 
country. ‘That is not true. Wo havo a great donl of art in that 
country, but it is lying dormant, Every man in India is an artist 
‘at heart, You havo only to pat him to work, and he can do almost 
‘anything, but, liko a truo artist, he hns no idea of commercial mattors. 
‘Ho has no moro idea of how to set to work to make his things pay 
‘than tho man in the moon, What he wants is tho Englishman to 
‘nko him in hand, to teach him how to finish his work, and to make 
‘the most of it, When you get that dono you will havo an art power 
in India that may well mak tho English artizan tremble. I know ite 
‘excellence. To give you a parallel, which I think you will all under- 
stend—if you took away from the artists of London the artiste’ 
colourmen, their canvasses, their pallets, theix colours, and other 
Smploments, and said to them, “Now paint,” you would put them in 
1 position similar to the Indian axtizan at the present moment. They 
eannot do anything but work-with their fingers on their especial arts. 
‘Thoy will make you # most perfect bracelet, but when they come to 
the simplo clasp, they will finish it in the most disgraceful manner ; 
‘they can paint jhe picture, but they cannot make the frame. Iwould 
strongly advocate, and support anything which will tend to bring the 
‘work of the Eastern artizan into the market. Iam somy that the 
time at my disposal will not enable me to deal with this question more 
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fally, because I think, as I said before, it is a question which is greatly 
misunderstood, and which, moreover, has been misrepresented in various 
ways, but to attempt to deal with it in ten minutes, or even in an hour, 
is, I feel, s0 utterly impossible, that I shall sit down to make way for 
‘any one wishing to speak upon the commercial bearings of the question, 
8 to which I confess I know nothing. 


Captain B. A. CAMPBELL desired to speak generally about the 
removal of duties on certain Indian articles. Ho was some timo at 
‘Trichinopoly as Suporintendent of Police, and sineo loaving Her 
‘Majesty's Service ho had resided in the neighbourhood of Trichinopoly, 
and transacted business in Trichinopoly itself, Trichinopoly was tho 
chief seat of the gold and silver manufacturing interest in South India, 
and probably no unofficial European had secn so much of this business 
5 ho had done, From what he hnd seen he begged to endorse all that 
Mr. Chisholm had said about the native Indians, not only as workers 
in gold and silver, but in every other industry. ‘Tho Indian artizan, if 
properly handled, would compote successfully with his more fortunate 
follow-subjects in this country, 


‘Mr. EDWARD J, WATHERSTON : Mr. Chairman, Ladios, and 
Gentlemen,—I think we had better got back now as quickly as por- 
sible to tho consideration of the subject that has really brought us here 
to-day. Wo are hore to discuss this question from an Indian stand- 
point, and, of course, we are in the presence of a largo number of those 
‘who are deoply interested in India, As it appears to me, thero are 
two points from which this question can, bo regarded, In tho first 
place, there is alandable dosire, as T should {magine, on tho part of all of 
us to dovolop trade with Her Majesty's Indian dominions. It appears 
to me that there could be nothing more important to this country 
than to establish the best possible commercia! relations with the Enst, 
and not to allow anything like unfairness, apparont unfairness, or 
injustice to prevail as betwoon the subjects of one Queon. Wo havo 
already, in another part of the world, in Ireland, by repressing trade, 
toa very great extent, as history tells us, brought about the sad stato 
of the sister Isle, and the same thing might occur in India, There is 
another standpoint which I think will commend itself to anyone 
acquainted with India. We have a commodity called silver which is 
fab the present moment worth 4¢ 8d per oz.; and that is the 
cumency of the East. Now, tho value of silver has during tho last 
few years fallen very rapidly from sixty pence to fifty-one pence. Is 
it not poriclly umresenable that we shosld maintain hindrance to 
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the freo consumption of that metal for manufacturing purposes when 
-we have an article with regard to which it is of such great importance 
‘that its value should be steady P Those are the two points that I want 
+to bring before you, and Iwill keep to those two points. With regard 
+o tho first point, the development of trade, I should like to read to you 
‘the vemarks of Lord Ripon. They are very short, and exactly to the 
point. In the “ Letter from the Government of India, No. 26," dated 
‘the 28rd January, 1888, to tho Seoretary of State for India, Lord 
ipon says: ‘* We need hardly point out that any measure tending to 
“‘jnereaso Indian exports and draw some portion of the population, 
“however small, away from agriculture to manufactures, would in 
“any case be very desivable. ‘To these general considerations may, 
“‘howover, be added the argument that in view of the large sterling 
“payments to be made annually in England by the Government of 
“ Tndia, itis especially to be dosived in Indian interests that any duty 
“tending to obstruct the consumption of silver in the form of plate, 
« do, should no longer be levied.” ‘Then he goes on to say: “To 
“‘thoso considerations we may perhaps add another which is of 
“political rather than purely fiscal nature, Tt cannot be doubted. 
“that tho recent abolition of the import duties, although highly 
“‘honeficial to India, has been regarded by a considerable section of 
“the Indian community as having been dictated in the interests of 
“England. By those who hold. such. views it is uxgod that after the 
“Jango sacrifices India has made to give complete freedom to trade, it 
“ig not unreasonable to expect that a small fiscal reform of this 
“nature, which would benofit India, should be made by Her Majesty's 
“Government in England, Apart from the purely fiscal aspects of the 
“question, we venture to think it would be desirable on political 
« grounds to remove this grievance.” Now, that is a very important 
statement by the Governor-Goneval of India, ‘Then I tun to Lord 
‘Hartington’s appeal to the Government to take off the duties. I find 
that every penny of the price of silver affeots tho sterling payments 
from India to England by no less an amount than 87 orores 77 lacs 
and 960 rupees; in other words—I am not quite familiar with tho 
Indian currenoy, but as far as I can make out—it is something like 
£357,000 for every penny per ounce, 60 that the Government are 
losing £857,000 for every penny, or nearly £3,000,000 per annum, 
taking the difference’ between 60 pence and 52 pence. At the 
same time ,they get the ridiculously small duty back” again 
of £48,000 ‘a year. It is therefore manifest, even from the 
Government standpoint, that it is most desirable at once to abolish 
the duties on silver plate. Then perhaps it will be said, “But how 
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“‘do you know that the taking off of this duty will affect the price of 
“silver?” Some of you may perhaps be of opinion that it would not 
do 80, Well, my authority for that statement is that of Mr. Robert 
Giffen, who is a perfect authority upon this, as he is upon a great many 
other subjects. Mr. Giffen most distinctly says that one of the 
greatest arguments in favour of taking off the tax on silver plate is 
that it will tend to make silver much more steady in the market, and 
in that way would affect the value of the Indian Rupee. But, 
there is a greater authority than Mr. Giffen—I believe Iam right in 
saying that Sir Thomas Farrer is one of the highest wuthorities upon 
this question, Ho was examined before the Select Committes, and 
I will read you a short extract from his evidence 


“199, Tunderstand that you desire toda vomathing to the evidenoo which you 
swore good enough to give the Committee last year, when you stated, in no doubtfal 
‘tones, our trong objection tothe principle of resrating this or anyothor trade ?— 
raid, 

“200, Tn theintorva as your attention been ealled tothe general silver q 
ot which you consider this forms a part?—Yen; last year Tthought tho Hallmatl, 
very objectionable, and that the difteulty of repealing it lay in the aiMiealty ot 
‘getling tho duty for the Chancellor of the Exchequor without it, Latterly Ehave 

© been employed on questions relating to the Indian dificlty arising from the low 
price of silver, and having rogarded this question in that aspect, think the Hall 
‘mark more objectionable than ever, and T think the duty even more objeotionable 
‘han the Hallmark, 

“201, So fax from hving altered your opinion from last your you have made it 
stronger -—1 have made it much stronger. 

. Will you just dovelop it for ws; do you consider the silver manufacture 

{in this country to be languishing 2—I believe the silver manutactore inthis country 

to be languishing and retrogeading when compared with the wealth of the country, 

fan T doubt very much whether the intervention of electroplating tally agcounts 
for it” 
































‘Then at the end of the evidence, which is of the most important 
character, we come to this :— 

+ 820, You heard Mr. Gitfon’s evidence, aid you not 2—Yes. 

821. You heard his evidence with regard to the effects of Hall-narking and 

‘he duty upon the manufacture af silver; do you nocept his views ?—I do, quite, 

928, You believe that the operation of the Inws improving Hall-marking, 
‘coupled ‘with the fiscal arrangements, has simply diminished the employment of 
silver for manufacturing purposes ?—Certainly. No one can possibly tell what 
‘the effect of taking off a restriction and a duty are, but all experionce shows that 
restrictions and duties tell much more widely and largely than you would imagine 
‘they would at first. I think I may say another thing, that the trade are very little 
‘to be trusted when they say that they wish to retain a restriction and a duty. 
Experience shows that trades who are subject to a restriction and duty are very 
‘otten the last people to wish them taken off, if they think it will admit general 
‘competition. ee 
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‘Now, sit, a gentleman has told us that the Government have no 
intention of taking off this duty. I bog to differ from him altogether ; 
Thave a letter in my pocket which is marked “ private,” and which 
I therefore am not at liberty to read, but which tells mo a very 
ifforent talo. I may, however, rend from published documents, and. 
there is a letter in print from the Government, dated the 22nd 
‘January, 1882, as follows :— 

“Tam directed by the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's ‘Treasury to 
acknowledge the receipt of you letter of the 26th November expressing tho hope of 
the Seoretary of State for India in Council that the duty on silver plate may bo 
remitted in the next Budget. In reply, Tam to say that my Lords hope that at the 
proper time it wail be found possible to abolish this duty altogether. Bat the time 
fuilable for this chango must depend not only on tho state of the finances of 
this country but upon other circumstances, sch for example as the condition of 
tho trade aifected; and my Lords are therefore unable to give any pledge on the 
subject.” 

Tt was clearly, therefore, the intention of the Government to abolish, 
the duties as soon as possible, 


‘Mr. W, CARUTON-WOOD : Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentle- 
mon, Thavo a very few words to say, and Twill endeavour to sponk to 
tho point, My position, I may say, is this: I might be, if the prosont 
Jaws allowed if, an importer of silver plate. I paid the duty upon 
the plato you now sco on that table, Wo have heard much about 
tho drawback, but I submit to you, six, that that is a question 
which wo havo nothing to do, as it does not affect tho 
iam craftsman. It has boon statod by Mr. Holborn that 
‘this matter affects the Indian craftsman because tho duty is 
charged twice over. Now, I am not here to defond the English 
Customs by any means, but allow me to say that that statement, 
although it may bo true in Mx. Holbomn’s case, hardly applies 
to the general question boforo us, because he seems, unfortunately, to 
have gone, if T may say s0, the wrong way to work. I have before 
now done what he says ho could not succeed in doing—namely, got a 
receipt for the duty I have paid. But, after all, there is no object in 
going into that question, because of tho Revenue Act of 1883, which 
came into operation on tho 25th of August last, and which has 
probably not come under Mr. Holbom’s notice, otherwise he would 
hardly have thought it worth while to bring up an old grievance. 
‘The real question before ns is: Does the prosent stato of tho Hnglish 
Taw, both as regards Hall-marking and duty, injuriously affect the 
Indian silver craftsman? Can anyone who has a perfect knowledge 
ofthis question possibly say it does not? ‘Tho argument was ably put 
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by Sir George Balfour and by Mr. Roper Lethbridge in this way: We 
want a wider field for our manufactures ; this manufacture is pre- 
‘vented coming into England for sale by the law as to Hall-marking, 
and by the duty. India can produce goods that would be readily 
taken up and sold in England. ‘That statement, I Know, bas been 
denied ; but why? Simply because that at present we do not cater 
for the English market, as it is closed to us. ‘The Indian craftsman 
can produce articles which would sell readily in our London shops, 
and all he wants is a fair field and no favour, and I submit he does 
not get a fair field under the present laws. 


Mr. CORNELIUS B. PARR: Mr. Chairman, Ladios, and Gentle- 
mon,—As an importer of Oriental objects, more particularly from 
‘Jopan than India, I should like to mention one cireamstance which, T 
think, should make easier tho minds of somo of my friends and clients 
‘who are connected with tho silver trade, Some yoars ago we com- 
menced importing very largely Oriental china, ‘The china dealers 
‘hove wor in a stato of tromondous alarm, and thought their trade was 
going to be ruined, and they backed that up by refusing to purchase 
any part of it, or have anything to do with it in any possible way. 
But the result has boon totally different to what was anticipated. In 
spite of the enormous amount of Oriental porcelain which has come 
into this country within the last ton years, our own manufnoturers of 
artistic porcelain and pottery have never been so fully and largely 
employed. ‘Tho sale of thoso importations created a large market, 
indeod, in this country for artistic goods, and I think, oonsidering how 
vory small the manufactare of ‘silver goods in this country is, some- 
thing of tho same kind would be sure to happen in your caso, by 
tho removal of restrictions upon tho introduction into England of 
Indian art silver work. I am a native of Birmingham, and 1 know 
how very much some of the trades thore aro Iangnishing from tho 
‘effect of tho narrowmindedness that they have on these subjects, T 
quite agree with my friond Mr. Streotor, that the only result of the 
removal of these duties would be to “wake our own people up,” and 
‘that they require doing very much indeed. I should be very glad to 
seo my friends, the Sheffield and Birmingham people more particu- 
larly, give up the contention about this matter, and allow Free ‘Trade 
to become perfectly general. 





‘Mr. ROBERT GORDON ORR: Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and 
Gentlemen,—I desire to say a few words upon this subject, speaking, 
as I am an Indian manufacturer, from that point of view, ‘The Prince 
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of Wales recently announced that in 1886 an exhibition would be held 
sn this country of colonial industries, and he hopod that the art indus- 
tries of India would be largely represented. I wish to state my 
conviction that so long as the presont dutios and the present laws as 
to Hall-marking are continued, it will be simply impossible for the 
Indian manufacturer to send his wares to this country. It is nob 
jnerely the question of the duty; of course the English manufacturer 
poys that as well as the Indian manufacturer, and s0 fax we are on an 
‘equal footing, although it is not quite » parallel case ; for this reason, 
that the Indian manufacturers—I mean the natives of that country— 
aro, of course, poor people, and they cannot afford to pay the exor~ 
bitant duty of 80 per cent, on the rew material and have that locked 
up. Twill go forther than that, and say that I know manufacturers 
in this country who cannot afford to work up silver simply for the 
reason that they cannot have their money locked: up in this misorable 
duty. Tt is surely very Into in the day, in this your of grace, that it 
should be necessary for any one to stand up and say anything against 
tho impoliey of fettering n trade with such duties as these. It is w 
thing that has been acknowledged by everybody for many years 
past. Now, passing on from the question of the duty, I wish to 
bring to your notice this fact, that whon we bring in the plate and 
havo paid the duty this silver goos to the Hall. If tho silver is then 
to the value of say half 0 farthing per ounce below the English 
standaxd, thet pleco is smashed; but not only that piece, but any 
‘othor number of pieces that may accompany the same delivery of 
things. In this way somo two or three years ago we sent home here 
fitty-five piccos of Indian silver, ond it was all below th English 
standard—considerably below, I beliove—but if it had been only half 
f farthing in valuo below the standard, or say one quarter per cent. 
too Jow, the samo thing would have happoned, that silver was smashed, 
and there is one of the pieces on that table which is worth looking at. 
Now Imay just remark moroly in passing that if it should happen 
that a nut or a screw in any pareel of goods that may be tendored for 
marking should happen to be below standard, then the whole of those 
roods axe smashed up. Tt is most monstrous and most: tyrannical 

itis a practice which breathes, I may say, of the Middlo Ages, and oné 

which the Hall authorities most faithfully carry out. Tt seems to me 
astounding and incredible that the silversmiths of Bngland (with, T 
may say, one gor two bright exceptions) should havo so Jong and so 
meekly submitted to treatment so monstrous and s0 abominable. 
‘Here comes this extraordinary anomaly. With silver in this country 
only one quality is allowed to be stampod; but for gold, the more 
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precious metal, we have actually five qualities that may be marked, 
9, 12, 15, 18, and 22 carat, In gold we have great choice and range 
of qualities, but with silver we have only one. In Franco they do- 
these things better. ‘They have their two qualities of silver, “800 and 
+950; but with gold they give you no rango at all; you must havo 
your gold at least 18 carat. ‘There is some senso and rationality you. 
may say about that ; but in this country it is quito the reverse. Now 
what I submit is this: the Hall-marking of silver should be put 
entirely upon the same footing as gold is now—that is to any, it should 
be optional, and with a certain range for qualities, one, two, or threo 
qualities, a8 might bo avranged, It would be, at any rate, abolishing 
the anomaly if we put the treatment of silver upon the same footing 
‘as that of gold. ‘Thon there is one other matter with rogard to 
Indian manufactures. In India tho silver ordinarily procuxable 
is that of tho rapoc, which is below English standard, and 
thorefore unavailable for this country. ‘The largo firms may’ make 
arrangements for procuring silver of better quality, but the majority 
‘of the silvormiths senttered ovor the and arw not able to do so, endif 
they can, how are they to tell that it is equal to Mnglish? ‘There 
axe only two mints where it can be tosted, viz., at Bombay and Calcutta, 
‘How are we to get the poor manufacturer of Trichinopoly to send their 
silver two or threo thousand miles away, over a country nearly as big 
‘as all Europe ? How oan the native workman hope to do anything in 
this trade? Of course in this country, in London, for instance, a 
manafacturer can have his silver assayed for a few pence, and the 
destroying hammer of the Hall soon compels him to tako that procan- 
tionary measure with regard to the smashing up. Ibeliovo it would bo 
‘very much moro to the point, and much more reasonable if the In¢ 
Government wore to lay an embargo upon, or rather burn up when 
imported, all tho shoddy from Manchestor when it is not up to the 
‘mark; the Indian Govommment would bo doing humane and righteous 
act towards the helpless and cheated millions of its active subjects, and 
‘thoir act would certainly be much more justifiable than the practice of 
which Tam now complaining. ‘Then, as regards cost of abolishing tho 
duty, a great deal has boon said about that, but lot mo tell you that 
India two years ago abolished duties suddenly, and by a stroke of the 
pen, amounting to about one and a half millions sterling per annum, 
and that huge sum was surrendered in obsequious deference to the 
‘Manchester people ; of course, many claims for drawbagks were made, 
Dut the Government took no heed of them, and nobody got any. But 
here all we ask is, that Indian silver be admitted into England, free of 
duty, just as English silver is admitted free into India, and that the 
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Government surrender a sum of something like £50,000, as against a 
nillion and a half per annum, Just imagine the difference. This is 
‘the treatment of India, by an old country, and a rich country 
ike England, a country that professes to adopt Freo ‘Trade, 
Certainly this sum of £50,000 bears a miserable compatison with the 
nillion and a half presented to Indiaand England on the altar of Free 
‘Trade. Surely, it would be an act of bare justice to abolish this duty 

‘on Indian silver, and so wipe away ‘the mockery and reproach which 
India casts upon England when sho loftily talks of the benefits of Free 
Trade. 





‘Mr. O. MoKAY SMITH, in reply upon the whole discussion, said, 
‘When Ehegan to read my paper, some gentleman on the left hand side 
‘of the room rose, and had the courage to assert that it was a disgrace 
‘that any such untruthful statements should be presented to n roomful 
‘of British people, That gentleman had an opportunity subsequently 
‘of substantiating that assertion, but I do not recdllect that he mado 
any effort to do so in any shape or way. 





Mr, LIGGINS : I was stopped by time. 


Mr. McKAY SMITH: Perhaps the mecting will enable you to 
sectify that.. I think a gentleman in that part of tho room also spoke 
as to the attitude of the English silversmiths, and particularly of the 
artim, in vespect to this question, I should say, that in all the long, 
and at one time, clouded history of the removal of Protection, in nearly 
‘ovory instance the masters have beon ranked on the side of adhering 
to that system of Protection which has now been abandoned. 


Mr. LIGGINS : Cortainly not: Tt is a gross misstatement. Mr. 
Cobden was a manufacturer, and he advocated Freo Trade. Mr. 
Bright was another. 


Mr, McKAY SMITH: Welt, si, if theso gontlemen say that the 
state of the axtizans in the silver trado is a satisfactory or a healthy one, =~ 
Iwill receive their testimony with all respect; but itis different from 
the information I have received in reply to inquiries made far and near, 
‘and which I have taken great pains to make exhaustive. It is the 
first time T have heard it asserted that the silver trade, so fax as th 
‘working crafflman is concerned, is in a healthy state, and T have 
spared no effort to ascertain the real facts of tho case. The colonial 
trade in silver isa very large one. The Blue Books will show those 
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who care to follow the inquiry that Australia has been the largest 
foreign customer for silver goods that this country has had for many 
years. Tt is within my knowledge that this trade is now largely 
Givorted to the manufacturers of New York throngh the obstacles 
thrown in the way of buying in this market by English logislation, 
Of course, as T have said in the paper which T have had the honour of 
reading to you, tho drawback is in theory supposed to equalize this 
disadvantage: but it docs nob compensate mannfacturers, and more 
especially those in the midland towns, for having their goods tumbled 
about at the docks, after having had thom carefully packed by skilled 
packers. That, coupled with the admitted excellence of the Now 
York goods, has to a very large oxtent diverted from England 
colonial and foreign orders which otherwise would have come to her. 
In reference to the remarks of one of thoso who havo addressed you, 
Teontend that, go fax as any influence of ours may extend, we wre not 
here to-day to advocate the reduction of duty, or the removal of double 
duty, or any temporixing mensuro whatever, but to use our endeavour 
‘that tho whole destructive system of duty and Hallamarking may bo 
swopt from the faco of the carth, and if our efforts fall short of that 
consummation, I for one consider that we shall have failed. Gentle- 
met, have to thank you sincerely for the attention that you have 
given mo. 





‘The CHAIRMAN then put the following resolutions, which by tho 
‘sanction of the Council were allowed to be submitted, and they were 
carried unanimously :— 


1. That tho abrogation of the taxes on Gold ond Silver Plate, 
whothor existing in tho shape of duty or of fees for compulsory hall- 
‘marking and assay, is demanded by every consideration of an en 
ightoned public policy. ‘They stand alone as an exception to that 
completo assertion of Free Trade principles by which the policy of the 
country is professedly governed. (Moved by Sir GEORGE BAL- 
FOUR ; seconded by Mr. ROPER LETHBRIDGE.) 

2. That tho demand of our Indinn fellow-subjects for the abolition 
‘of these taxes, which close the English market to one of the choicest 
products of their industry, is ono entitled to our warmest sympathy and. 
‘support. (Moved by Mr. C. W. ARA'THOON ; seconded by Mr. W. 
MARTIN WOOD.) z 

8. ‘That the official reasons given for the retention of these duties in 
tho correspondence between tho Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
‘Preasury and the Right Honourable Lord the Secretary of State for 
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India (Parliamentary Papor, 1884, No, 347), leaves open many points 
4m reference to which further information would bo desirable; more 
expecially where such reasons arc in apparent conflict with the decln- 
ration made by the Right Hon. tho Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
his place in Parliament (May, 1838), to the effect that the sole difi- 
culty in relinquishing theso taxes rested upon the question of allowance 
of cumulative drawback on old stock, and not upon that of the sacrifice 
of current revenne. (Moved by Mr. W. MARTIN WOOD ; seconded 
by Mr, PARKER.) 

4, That it is desirable, in accordance with Resolutions 1 and 2, 
‘that Motion should be made in Parliament at the earliest possible 
dato, affieming the necessity of abolishing the taxation which now 
intorrupts the course of perfect freedom in the manufacture and sale 
of Gold and Silver Plato—whether existing in the form of import or 
oxciso duties, or of compulsory hall-marking, assaying, or licensing 
rogulations, And the Council of tho East India Association are 
solicited to request some Member of Parliament, in whom both the 
country and the Association have confidence, to give notico of and 
uso his best endeavour to secure a day for such Motion. (Moved by 
‘Mr. W. CARLTON WOOD; socondod by Mx. 0. W, ARATHOON.) 





On the motion of the CHAIRMAN, soconded by Mr. ROPER 
LETHBRIDGE, the thanks of the meeting were accorded to Me. 
‘McKay Smith for his paper. 


On the motion of Mr. C, W. ARATHOON, seconded by Mr. W. 
MARTIN WOOD, the thanks of the meeting were given to General 
Sir Orfour Cavenagh for presiding. 


‘Tho proceedings then terminated. 


‘THE FOLLOWING NOTE was written by Sir George Birdwood 
in anticipation of tho meoting. He soys:—"I may be permitted to 
“express my entire concurrence with the objects of the meeting, and, 
‘as it is evident from the Parliamentary Papers xocently published 
“ that you have the sympathy of both the Secretary of State for India 
“and the Indian Government, you may reasonably hope to soon succeed. 
“at least. in. securing the modiffention in favour of Indian manufac- 
“turers and importers of the present practice of Hall-marking.” 


Bia Sorte ahs Sati 
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Docomsyrs nerennxp 70 ox Ms, Hoxsonx 18 sus Srzxeu, aND WiNoED 70 TR 
Cuarmacas. 
A. 

Petition for the Issue of @ Certificate of Identity on Payment of Duty on Silver. 

‘Tho undersigned Importers, Brokers and Buyers of Silver for British Colonies, 
more particularly for India, hereby most respectfully Petition the Hon. Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty's Customs—that they may be pleased to instruct the 
heads of the necessary departments to sign a certificate of deseription ani identity 
‘on receipt of the duly of ls Gd per oz, upon manufactured silver ware; to the eni 
‘that, when the same pieoos of silver are presented at Goldsmiths’ Hal, or at any 
of the other Assay Offices of tho Exciso under the Act of Padiament, at Edinburgh, 
Dublin, Birmingham, Chester, Exeter, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, and Shetild, to receive 
the Goverment Starap, tho Hxolse may recognize the same pieces by weight 
pattem as having once paid the duty, go that the Excise may not, as heretofore, 
‘oquite the duty of Ly 6d por ox, to be paid a veoond time, 

Your obediont servants, 
Fouwes, Fons & Co,, Importers, 
Luwis & Pear, Brokers, 
‘Lovin Dex, R. M, Hoznony, Buyers. 
‘To the Rx. Hox, Sx Cmas. Docaser, Bunt xc... and 
the Hon, Commissioners of Her Majesty's Customs, 
Be 

‘The following Memorial, signed by Mr. R. Mf. Holborn, accompanied tho abovo 
Petition to the Comminsioners of Customs 

“This Memorial further showeth, that Messrs. R. M. Holborn, Louis Deo and 
others, were the purchasers of some four bundred ounces of Indian ailyer manu- 
factures per steamer Camelot, entered about 16th Juno, 1880. ‘That Certificate of 
entity was applied for at tho Custom Houto upon payment of duty. ‘That Mr. 
RM Holbom is now desirous to purchase part of the Import of silver per Agra 
from Kurracheo, now lying in bond at Cutler Stroct warehouses, consigned to Messe. 
Forbes, Forbes & Co. ‘That purchasers are unablo to operate solely in consequence 
of the presont state of matters betwoon the Customs and the Excise. ‘That the 
prosont import of silver was offered for Public Sale by Messrs. Lewis & Peat, on 
‘the 12th December, 1881, and that in consequence of the above-named obstruction 
to sale, the Importer declared themselves under the necessity of returning the 
silver to India, and that to prevent such scandal, Mr. Holborn has dratted the 
‘accompanying Petition on behalf of all parties concemed in the enterprise of 
eating with Indian Silver Manufacturers. That Mr. R. M. Holborn will be at the 
serviee of the Hon, Commissioners to render any further explanation which may 
‘be desired, and that the same begs to remain, 

our obedient servant, 
‘B. M. Honwon.” 
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‘This is the official report in The Journal of the Bast India Awooiation, made by 
‘Mr. Holborn, at the meeting of the 18th January, 1882, when Mr. B, J. Watherston's 
paper on ‘Indian and other Foreign Productions in Silver, and why they ate 
Vitaly prohibited from importation inl the United Kingdom,’ was read and 
‘isousued.—Vide Vol. XIV, 


D. 


‘The following isthe reply ot the Hon. Commissioners to the Momovil(4):— 
vero Hours, Loxoox, 21st arch, 1882, 
Sun,—With relerence fo your letters of th Oth int, with separ tothe irae of 
ortcates of Tentty of Siver Plato, the Duty upon which has been paid to this 
department upon importation, Kam desired by tho Board of Coston to tate that 
‘the matter is under their consideration in connection with other points affecting 
‘ho Lav and Duty on Plate; and that so soon asa inal decision has boon arrived 
a, a farther communication wil be adéresed to you. 
asa, Bir, your obedient servant, 
‘BM, Honvony, Esq. ‘B. G, Wanroue, Assistant Secretary. 


‘This i a copy of tho Receipt for Duty and Identity which the Customs refused 
‘0 sign whon they received the Duty in January, 1882, 





Han Masnsrv's Overox Hoos, 
‘Twos Bran, 


‘Tusa xo Cunrre to the Wardens of the Goldanite’ Company thatthe Duty 
ef shen ae pr ene at en pen havnt 
sn iver; to wit 
Now ying ot 
Wareboute 

Weight ounce, avis. | 
Size 
‘Werkmanship 

exDesign J, 
Amount paid esentey £y 


(Signed) 
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BE. I. WARE continued—At Catlor Stre 
‘Bx. Str. Camelot, Capt, Daily. Case marked 88 & GH. No, 104. 
‘Lots 86 to 52 are liable to duty on Silver—to be pata by buyers. 





Sus, Saux Lor. No. ‘Womanaxsuny on Destox. 
aon, 86 11 Hporguo 

‘TE inches high, et aaa 

8 yy aeross top, (88 BT 

4 bottom.) 39 42 








4 51 Vose ; 
Gil inside, Cashmere 
181 4 dented) wort ontide party git 
@rt on v4 Bana handle 
4 91 Gop Bowl shape narrowed 
oie round emnthe “GH ne 
wut. Bie Sastre work 
aut! pay eit ot 





Partly chagod with 


48 201 Boat, with cover ity, chased with 


‘and 4 paddies 

















og 
16 locos tng ay, 
Hammer od 
Bo Madge eto, 
4 » = Width handle ‘Tray, fancy oval. ‘Toa- 
empech ine 4 
4, wakopa ay kat wld tee 
oon ada caieee iaplt 
‘ = cates oa eal 
fn that there ate wo nay 
64 width anato 140 94 1-260 So, dteces funn ant no apes? 
° Soeal Re wea be 
fd Suara” stoned 
4k 4) height cream * light jie sod Crs 
a a 
a» wl at to Gaatimere wok. 
on 9 napmig, 
Hs fottom. 
” 50 18 1 cigar Stand f, Zssle, the, Top 
10, inches high FLT aay aaiaageay v0 small doors at bo! 
a ero gate, lightly daroaged'| tom, Bnameled’ Cash- 
Bf toe gnte: | aa 15a ciate Stan” | tm, Bua’ aa 


‘The above is a correct description of tho Silver Ware containfa in the case 88. 
& GH, 104, o the best of our knowledge and belief. 
(Signed) pp Wruzss, Rovwass, & Co. 
Loxpox, 1th January, 1882. BR, 8. Gases, 
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‘This is the Form of Receipt refused by the Customs (eee D) :— 
Hm Marzsrv's Gostoxc House, 
‘Tuas Semen, 

‘Tas 1 x0 Cnnrirx to the Wardons of Tho Goldsmiths Company that the 
Doty of eighteon-pence per ounce has been paid upon the following goods, entered 
by 
‘as Silver; to wit 


Now lying at 
Warehouse. 


Artiste 
Weight 
Size 
Wolmenship 
or Design 
Amount paid as per entry 
(Signed) 








‘The following Is a letter nddrssed to Sir 'T, H. Farrer, of the Board of ‘Trade, 

‘on the obstruction to trade in Silver Plate:— 
‘Alt Apri, 1889, 

Daan Sm,—. . . You will so by the Correspondenco—paper marked D—that 
it is n calendar month to-day sines the Hon, Commissioners of Customs indicted 
their seeond notioe of the appeals to them of the 6th March. You have it now 
Dofore you that the Commissioners sanction tho proceedings of their departments, 
Gn rafusing © treo: cartieate on silver, on which duty is paid, co ns to release it 
froin the necessary claim by the Bxoise on presontation for slamping. When my 
{anther brought mo down here (in Mineing Lane) in 1899, ono of my first dutios was 
‘wo make out entrio for the Custom House, Until the 2e 244 duty was reduced in 
11858, two-thirds of our money for tea was paid at the Custom House, so that we 
‘wore somewhat aequainted ; but, in all Uheso forty-three yeass, I have nover known, 
either at Thames Strect or anything connected with the Revenue, or with Revenue 
Oficinls, anything so puerile, inexplicable, and utterly miachiovous in its effets, 
fas the present rotusal of one branch of Revenue Collestors to relate proot to 
‘another branch of Revenue Collectors, that the dues of the Crown have been 
properly paid into the former department. . . 

Your always obedient servant, 
RM, Hozons, 











1 
‘The following is an extract from Mr. Gladstone's “Budget Speech,” Monday, 
Ath April, 1882 
“Pins, Iwill mention a subject upon which no change has been introduced into 
‘the law, though T have been exceedingly desirous to introduee change; that is 
tthe question of the duty upon silver plate. ‘There are two reasons which would 
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recommend the abolition of the duty. ‘The first is the very great anxiety enter- 
tained by the Indian Government that the duty should, if possible, bo removed, 
they believing it to be a very serious hindrance to the introduction of silver goods 
from India, and that a largo trade would probably take place if the duty were 
abolished. "But a more general reason undoubtedly recommends the abolition of 
‘this duty, and that is, that this duty perplexes the market, and places transactions 
‘on new and old plate’ upon an embarrassod footing relatively to one another, and 
inflicts much groater mischiet in the limitation of industry, and possibly tends to 
ower the standard of our manufacture of silver goods, while obstructing the 
progress of taste in design, than would at all correspond with any benefit derived 
‘rom that souree of revenue.’ 

‘To this Mr. Holborn adds the following comment :—* In the above statement 
‘tho right hon. gentleman has been betrayed into probably the most fallacious 
statement that he ever made in any of his great Budget achiovements. It is nat 
‘the Ie 62 per ounce duty which i the ehiot impediment to the introduetion of the 
Indian sliver, it i# that the Customs, when they have got the duty, will neither 
stamp the silver nor give such a receipt as the Excise ean reco, ver by, 0 
‘hat when the silver in prevented at the Assay Ofc the Hxolso roquire the duty 
‘over again, ‘The most choice parcel ever imported, now here ying in bond in 
Bishopsgate, is about to be returned to India, solely becauso tho Customs will not 
‘roo the buyer when he has complied with to law (28 and 24 Vie., eap. 110, clause 
4, section 17)" 























a ‘ 


‘The following isn copy of m Memorial addressod to the Marquis of Hartington, 
wun. then Seoretary of State for India, by Mr. R. M, Holborn, under date 20th 
April, 188 
“(My Tonn,—It is to bo regrotted that the Address presented to you on the 
‘above subject (the daty on Gold and Silver Plate) by five of the members of the 
Council of the East India Association, and published in The Mmes of Saturday, 
the th inst should be of a vory garbled and misleading character. Tt is at 
‘valance with the actual facts. Tt isin flat contradiction to the statements mado 
ina Petition, and more particularly in a Memorial presented to the Honourable 
Commissioners of Her Majesty's Customs on tho 6th March last (see Enclowares 
‘And B). Tho said Memorial isin contradiction to tho evidenco published by the 
Council in February last (vido Journal of the Association, Vol. XIV). ‘Tho Memorial 
‘copied into The Times states, ‘But the expansion of these artistic industries in India 
ia virtually prohibited by the heavy Customs duty.” ‘The Memorial to the Hon. Com- 
ert of Customs, presented on the Gth March, stats thet * purchasers are 
‘unable to operate solely in consequence of the present state of matters between the 
Customs and the Bxcise,’ The Customs steadily retose, again and again, on receipt 
‘of the duty, levied by the law, of Is 6d por ounce, to give—(merely to siga}—such 
Dractical reosipt ax aball relievo the Excise from claiming the duty a second ts 
when the silver is presented for stamping. The facts now existing at the present 
‘moment are these —Messrs. Forbes, Forbes é: Co, the old and eminent East India 
conignment of very fino Indian silver ware, now Ifing in the Bonded 
of the St. Katherine's Dock Company. ‘This was offered in public sale 
by Mesnrs. Forbes’ Brokers, Meters. Lewis d Peat, and found no buyers, in con- 
sequence of the well-Amown obstruction by the Customs, ‘The undersigned has 
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offered 8 per ounce, and tho duty, 1s 64, for & tentative portion of this sire, 
Jrovided the Customs would sign aeeipt of identity—ready drawn out—to enable 
{he Excise to recogaico it, for Stamping, as having already paid daty, and thereby 
relive the Rese from the nooeasty of having again to ve-chatge the 1s Od per 
bane # second time. Tt will be soon—by Documents 4 and that Importers, 
Brokers, and Bayers have jointly petitioned the Commissioners of Customs to grant 
‘he fll release ofthe slver upon the duo payment of the duty. ‘Tho Castoms, in 
thie reply, dated Bist Maro (Paper D), state, in effect, tha they do not at present 
tnderatand the law on the rubjet. On the Lich March the undersigned was sont 
{or bythe Surveyor to the Hon, Commissioner, and RM, Holborn waited upon the 
Server on Money the 18h Mane, ed xland ery pea gel y that 
‘nd, amoug other iluatations, produced the form of identity which the De- 
porciate ol ha Caneon had seed Gagne ic Seamey femmes 
fn payment of duty on 887 ounees of aller ware by Mess, Wilis, Rodwell & Co, 
‘There no more trouble to the Custom in idenitying noch items an wlver with 
fhe dootments prepared by the owner, than there it in ienttying e chest of ten, 
Whether the confession of the Hon. Commissioners of H.M's Customs, that they 
have never ben able thar to comprehend of antintaotorly administer the ‘points 
aiteting tho Law and Duty on Plato bat ‘that the matter is ail under eon 
tideration” (wo their reply, Paper D), will fom an addtional ground with the 
Right Hon. the Ghanodlor ot the Bxchequsr to propose the removal of the duty 
altogether in his forthooming Budget, is another question, ‘The present slato of 
‘things is this, that, though Indian silver work is so artistic as to bo worth double 
‘the price of Rnglish work, Mess. Forbes, Forbes dt Co, slate that they shall have 
toend the consignment, now lying in tho Port of London, back t Ind, boot 














th Customs and the Excito are unable to harmonize their mutual administration of 
the same law, All which is moat humbly submitted by 
“ Your Lordship's obedient servant, 
“Ry M,'Houvons. 


“P,8.—It will doubtless not escape your Lordship's observation that the presont 
standing offer of 6» per ounce for Indian silver now in bond, leaves tho proportion 
‘of duty upon that Sure at leas than 18 per cant, instond of 88 per cent., as stated 
{n the previous Memorial. Skilled labour in India baing less than one-tenth part of 
‘the coat of artiati labour hore, an elaboration of workmanship is produeod in India 
‘which would not bo rndarfalken here’ 





L. 
‘The following ia a copy of a second petition to the Customs’ Commissioners, 
signod by R. M. Holborn and Louis Dee, and dated 18th May, 1882:—" To the 
Hon, Commissioners of Her Majeaty's Customs.— Tho underaignod Buyers of Indian 
silver plate most respectfully petition the Hon. Commissioners —1. ‘That the Hon, 
Commissioners may please refer to the Petition and Memorial of the Oth March Inst, _ 
copies herewith enclosed (vide A and B); also to the ad éntrim reply to the same by 
‘the Hon. Comminsioners, dated 2ist March, copy enclosed and marked D. 9. That 
your Petitioners aro desirous to purchase the Cutch Indian silver ware, por ship 
Agra, 0. Kurracheo, entered by Messrs, Forbes, Forbes de Co., March, 1881, marked 


ing in tho charge ot Her Majesty's Customs, in the Bonded 


‘Warehouses of the ondon and St. Katherine Dook Company, New Strect,Bishopsgato 
Strest. 8. That the Petitioners and others are solely provented from purchasing for 
‘wank of such a releaso by the Customs on the receipt of Duty, as will enable the 
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Bxviso to recognize the various pieces as having paid the Duty required by Law, 
‘when the pieces of Silver are presented at any of the Assay Offices to receive the 
Government Stamp. 4,,That without such Stamp it is unlawal for any Jeweller, 
Plateworker, or Silvereinith, to “put to sel, exchange, cr export,” such Silver 
(6 Geo. 1¥, eap. 2, ol 20; 7th ond 6th Vio, cap. 22, cl. 8; and other Acts). 
-5, Thai Messrs, Forbes, Forbes & Co, the importers of the pareel of silver plate 
before named, state m seoond and third time, through thelr Brokers, Messrs, Lewis de 
Peat, in the letters dated 27th April and 2nd May, that they shall be eompdled 
to return the silver to India unless the Onstoma ‘will ree it om once. payment 
vot the duty required by low. ‘This. alleative was laid before the Hon 
Commissioners in tho Memorial of the th March last, and copies of tho 
ssubsoquont commuanioations ofthe former Petitioners, Messrs, Forbes, Porbes & Co 
and Mesers. Lewis 4 Poat, all enclosed. 6, That the pared) of silver now in 
jeopardy of being rotarned to tho makers in India, is probably the finest specimen 
or specimens of Tndian workmanship over sent to this country—and also itis 
expected the highest standard of quality—being from the Provinee of Catch, ono 
thousand males south of Cashmere, from whenso we have received the previovs 
Imports. 7. That tho sole obstruction to the receipt of allver ware at the present 
roment, is tho lack of facility botwoen the two branchos of executive, the Customs 
find the Bxcie, for which your petitioners herewith so exrnostly pray. Tt ia not, 
the single duty, as suppoied by the Tt. Hon, tho Chancellor of the Exchequer 
4oide 2), but because, wall the Hon. Commissioners wil pleas to grant n reloae, 
Indian ‘silver ware is Lablo to double tho burden supposed by Mr. Gladstone 
8, That no adaitional trouble whatever is proposed to be thrown upon the Oficers 
‘ofthe Customs, aa the specifeation would bo propared with the duty entry, and tho 
silver would be more easily identised with the description than chert of toa. 
Moreover, if it plonsed the Hon, Commissioners #0 10 require, the speciation 
ould be mado in dapliato either in print or manuscript, 9. hat the parcel of 
filver ware now in quostion has boon viewed by tho provent Master Cutlar of 
Shofeld, an extensive silver manotacturer, by Mr. B. 3, Wathersion, and other 
czninent silversmith, end adjudged by them ta bo of the quality and exquisite 
workmanship derbi On Detio, wa hat a puch it turn nd lly 
{rom the cause sot forth fa these Petitions to the Hon. Commisioners of Customs, 
‘would tond to raise somo grave and serious questions between this country and our 
Taian Provinces. 10. That, it the Hon. Commissioners have any diielty in 
ranting the very imple prayer of theso two Petitions and Memorial they willbe 
Dlossed to grant a personal interview with tho undersigned, 10 facilitate any 
explanations." 



































Mm. 


‘Tho following reply was reccived to the Memorial to the Secretary of State for 
Inia (vide J) — 





in Couneil to 
acknowledge the recefpt of your Memorial of 20th April Inst, on the subject of tho 
‘Duties on Indian Gold and Silver Plate, and to inform you hat it has been 
forwarded for the consideration of tho Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
‘Treasury. * 





T am, Sir, your obediont servant, 
Tovis Manner. 
7 








a 
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‘These axe letters from Messrs, Lewis & Peat, giving notice that the parcel of 
silver ware would be reshipped on the 26ih June, 1882, 


0. 


‘Tho following Memorial on the Obstruction to Trade in Indien Silver Mi 
faotares, was addressed hy Mr. M. Holborn tothe Rt. Hon, Joseph Chamberlin, 
25 President of the Board of Teade, under dat of tho ist April, 1882:— 


Sm—This humble prayer is submitted to you on behalf of the Importers, 
Brokers, and Buyors, in Gront Britain, as woll as on behalf of our folow.subjoots 
{in India, engagod inthe various branches of manufacture and trade in ailvor plate, 
to tho end that yon may bo pleased to use your good offices with the Lords of the 
‘Treasury to induc them to relieve the aaid trade, and the parties engaged therein, 
trom impediments hitherto imposed by tho Customs Department. Silver plate 
cannot bo logally sold in Groat Britain as such, unless i is duly stamped by the 
‘xoiso wuthortion at Goldsmith's Hall, or at the Assay Oftcos of Birmingham, 
Chester, Dublin, Bainbungh, Exoter, Neweasto, or Shield, When the importers 
cor owners of Indian sllver mnantaatares pay the duty of 1s 62 per onnco nt the: 
‘Gusto House in London, tho efials there refuse to give a complete and alefont 
eeuipt for tho duty that has been paid, by signing description of tho goods, so 
‘that the Bxoiso Authorities at any of the above offices may be able to identity the 
‘articles ax having already had tho duty paid upon them, ‘Tho Exciso, having no- 
proof given by tho Customs that tho duty has boon already paid, require tho 
Dayment of the duty a sooond timo beforo they will astay or stamp tho ailver to 
tender it logally saleabl, T bog to enclous eopion of a Petition and Memorial 
presented to the Hon. Commissionors of Customs on the 6th March last, and of 
‘heir reply thereto on tho ist March, Beforo tho Inter dato, vis. on Saturday, 
‘ho 11th Moreh, Teodived a polito note from the Survayor to the Commissioners, 
Trwaited upon’ that gontlaman on Monday, tho 18th March, answered every 
question, and submitted every partionlar ond information, including the originat 
form of identity, tondared by Maser. Willis, Rodwell & Oo. along withthe duty, 
Tanuary inst, on 897) o78. of silver per Camelot, and which form of identity the 
ofcials at the Custom House in ‘Thames Street refused to sign when they received 
‘tho duty. Copies of this form of identity aro enclosed. Tt appears, by the reply 
‘of the Commissioners on tho ist March, that this retusl of identity has the 
‘approval ofthe Commissioners, and that they sill maintain this refwea, although 
‘he granting ofthis practical receipt for tho tax could ineur no possible wis to tho 
‘Revenue nor trouble to the department, becauso, as regards the former, the reodipt 
‘would of courso bo retained by tho Exoiso whan provanted to them, and the 
document, like every other connected with payment of duty at the Custom Houso, 
‘would be prepared by the party paying the duty, and it would be moro easy to 
{identity a piece of artistic work than a chest of tea. ‘That the personal relations. 
of tho Petitioner with Hor Majesty's Customs are not of a teifing character may 
‘appear from the fact that for twenty.aix years I have been senior in the firm of 
sy foreathers, and that sinoe the duty on taa bas boon redo from 2s 244 per 1b, 
401 the firm continues to pay into the Custom House trom £66,003 to £70,000. =< 
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1am, or moro then £200 per day. Yet I refrain from comment upon these 
Proceedings ofthe Hon, ommoeioners, beyond tis, tat when ‘thoy reply (vide D) 
* the points affecting the law and duty on plate are undor # the 
‘Hon. Commissioners have never yot datermined the admis of the law, 
although in the Budget of last yoas the Right Hoon, the Chancellor of the Exchoquar 
‘proposed to retire tho duty on silver. I therefore humbly and earnestly pray the 
‘xercisa of your honourable protective offices on behalf of ‘rade with the Lords of 
‘the Trossury, ‘nd romain, 
‘Brer your obedient servant, 
B, M, Honone. 
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The following is the reply to the Memorial sent to the Secretary 

‘of State for India on Railways ard other Public Works, on 
page 88 :-— 


PW. 119, on Orne, q 
Bist February, 1984, 





Sn, 

Tam desired by the Secretary of Stato for India in Council to 
acknowledge receipt of a Memorial, signed by yourself on behalf of 
tho East India Association, urging an early and active prosecution 
of Public Works in India, both in respoct to railways and irrigation, 

In reply, I am desired to say that Lord Kimberley fully recognizes 
‘the importance of the subjects to which you have drawn his attention. 
‘Tho remarks, howover, contained in the Memorial of the Association 
show that considerable misapprehension exists in somo important 
particulars. So far from their having been any decline in tho 
proseoution of Publio Works during the past year, Iam to acquaint 
‘you that the estimated capital expenditure by the Government of 
Tndin during the current year 1888-84, upon railways and irrigation 
irrespective of outlay by guaranteod and other Railway Companies), 
in £5,758,800, whilo the outlay on the samo desoription of works 
during the two previous financial years amountod to a totol of 
£7,448,178." Further, I am to poiné ont that the number of miles 
of railwoy oponed for trafic during any singlo year is no sufficient 
indication of the genoral rato of progress. 























Average number of ‘The figures marginally noted 

a nelteaagT’” willl show the progress ac- 

‘hve yn onng isi Sor miles. tually made up to the ond 
ito 1874. 988 of 1882, beyond which the 





Ditto 1875 





facts are not available, 








ee 
Dito 1878 * Tam, Six, 
Die 1880 | i ‘Your obedient servant, 
Bito Teel: 660 5. K, OROSS. 
“as agen 
‘£7,448,178 , 


‘Tre Cuarmady Basr Inpia Assootamon. 
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A neeris« of tho members and fr‘onds of tho East India Association 
‘was held in the Council Room, Exoter Hall, on Tuosidny, March 18th, 
1884, the subject for discussion being a paper road by Mr. 
Connell, a4, on “Indian Panperism, Freo Trade, and Railways. 





Genoral Sir Onvucn Cavexauit, 4.08.1 Chairman of the Council of 
jation, occupied the chair, and amongst thoso present were 
ing:—Mr. J. R, Bullen-Smith, ¢.s.1.; Mr. William Tayler 
(Into Commissioner of Patna); Majoi-Ceneral G. Burn; Colonol 
R. M. Macdonald ; Lieat.-Colonel W. Jervis; Captain E. A. Campbell 
Dr. G. W. Loitner; Dr. and Miss Waring; Dr. B. A. Whitelegye, x0. 
Dr. Yusoof Khan (Lahore); Rev. James Long; Rev. H. HL. Nelsom 5 
Rev. F. H. Reschardt; Rev. 'T. Robinson; Roy. J. Crompton 
Sowerbutis; Rev. Dr. Wainwright; Mrs. J. H, Allon; Mr. 0, W. 
Arathoon; Mr. George Bain; Mrs. Benet; Mr. B. Bosanquots 
Bradley; Mr. Dadabhoy Byromjec; Miss Carnogie;e Mr. William 
Chapman ; Mrs. A. K. Connell ; Mrs. Cotton; Mr.J. 8. Cotton; Mr. R. 
Bilis; Mr. J. G. Ferrand Mrs. Fisher; Mr. J. G. Fitch; Miss Garstang ; 
Mr. George Holden; Miss Rosamund Horsley; Me, Etmund 
No. 8—Vou. XVI. 
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Mz. P, 8, King; Mr. G. B.Longstat; Mx. B.S. Mankar; Mr. A. B, 
Master ; Mr. W. MoGuflin; Mr. Robert G. Orr (Madras) ; Mr. H. B.D. 
Pennington; Miss Powles ; Mr. Ardeshir Kavasjeo Settna; Mr. John 
Shaw; Mx. Edward J. Watherston; Mr. Oswin Weynton (Assam) ; 
. Mr. 0. W. Wilkinson; Mr. W. Martin Wood ; Mr. W. Hamilton Burn 


(Seoretary). 


In oponing th proceedings the CHAIRMAN said:—Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—It may, perhaps, be a matter of somo surprise that a 
papor is about to bo read undor the auspices of the East India Associa 
tion which certainly enunciatos views almost diametrically opposed to 
those that have been expressed by the Council in their recent letter to 
the Scoretary of Stato, in which they strongly advocated the extension 
of lines of irrigation and of communication. But it must be remem- 
‘ered that we claim to advance no dogmatic opinions; we seck, as far 
as possible, to elicit a manifestation of public feeling in all affairs 
voonneoted with India, Our motto has always beon Audi alteram 
‘parte. Consoquontly, even although wo may not concur in the 
dons that may be evolved, wo aro always ready to submit for dis- 
cussion any paper the writer of which is actuated, as I am sure is the 
caso in the present instance, by an carnest desire to promoto tho object 
which wo havo in viow—tho advancement of tho interests and tho 
improvement of tho condition of our native fellow subjects. ‘Thero 
avo simply threo points to which T would call Mr. Connoll’s attontion, 
‘and fo which, perhaps, hie may advert when tho time comes for him to 
aoply to any remarks that are made. Ono is the fact thatrailways, in 
covery case, instead of depriving tho poor of work, inoreaso tho oponings 
for their employment, This was tho enso in our own country. T ean 
remembor tho time when ovoryone said that horsos and coachmen were 
to be driven out of tho field ‘by railways, and that there would bo 
no work for thom. Now, on the contrary, I believe there are more 
horses and moro drivers employed than there ever were. in the days of 
tho old stage conches. Next, thore is the advantage to be gained by 
railways in military point of view, by enabling a country to some- 
what reduce its military foree owing to its having the powor of # 
rapidly massing troops, when necessary, upon any threatened point, 
ag well as in times of dearth and famine. T ean remember, just before 
Tenteved the sorvico in 1837, that there was ono of the most severe 
famines that over took placo in India, in the North-West Province. 
‘Tho native cultivators had no stores of grain collected, although this 
swas in the days before railways were even thought of. Whilst there 
was plenty of food to be found in Lower Bengal, owing to the want 
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of means of transport the Government were unable to relieve the 
Aistresses of their subjects in the famine districts, and hundreds and 
‘thousonds of them died from utter starvation. ‘The third point to 
which I would allude is the erroneous impression retained by many 
people that India, from being entively under our control, is tho only 
country that sends a contribution to England, Now, it happens that 
there are many countrios, in no way under our rule, that make very 
‘heavy payments, I may mention Russia (which ean hardly be looked 
upon as a country conquered by England), Austria, Italy,—overy one 
of those countries pays yearly a very largo subsidy, simply in liquide 
tion of the interest due on sums that we havo advanced ; and this in 
really the case, in great part, as regards India sho is merely paying 
to us interest for money that’ we have exponded on her account, I 
will now ask My. Connell to kindly read his paper. 





‘Mr, A. K, CONNELL, x.4., thon rend the following paper :— 

Ib is to bo feared that, after the keon excitement caused by tho 
Mort Bill controversy, tho English public will sink into an abnor- 
mally stolid state of indifference to Indian affairs, And Parliament, 
which under the most favourable circumstances can hardly gob 0 
quorum together to listen to the annual survey of Indian finances, is 
only too certain, under the growing pressure of home and foreign 
questions, to give but scant attention to casual debates, oven though 
‘thoy raiso issues vitally affecting the welfaro of 250 millions. And 
ob no ono who has carefully followed the utterances of the native 
Progs of India during tho past year, whon many secrets of the heart 
Thavo boon revealed, can have failod to seo that the outery excited by 
native agitators derived n largo part of its significance fiom their 
ability to appeal to foclings, which aro widely spread throughout our 
Indian Empire, Without tho stimulus of the native papers theso 
foolings might have for a long time xomnined inarticulate, but there 
can bo no doubt that, as it is, native writings are gradually evoking 
a spirit of criticism which, whether wo like it or not, constitutes a new 
foreo in Indian politics. 

‘Anglo-Indian officials are naturally proving rather restive, while 
tho sores of English Rulo aro being probed, and some wonld gladly 
aco a Cagging-Act passed. But few would deny that it is highly 
Aesirablo that the British Parliament, which ultimately controls the 
policy of the Indi Government, should know what educated 
natives have to say as to the principles on which India os 
een governcd sineo the abolition of the East India Company. 
© Ono of the gravest charges brought against that Company in the 
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Aebates of 1853 was that it had failed to give India all the 
appliances of Western civilization; and although this charge was 
less strongly urged in 1858, yot there can be no doubt that tho 
desire of the mereantile world to open up tho country was as 
powerful a factor in the final decision of Parliament, as the desire of 
statesmon like Sir George Lewis to abolish the dual control, and make 
Parliament directly responsible for Indian administration, and supreme 
over pro-consular aunexationists. Anyhow, since 1858 the chief aim 
‘of Bnglish polioy has been to develop India on tho lines of Wostern 
civilization ; and it is most important that we should look at the 
results of this policy not merely from the outside point of view of our 
own commercial interests, but from that of the natives themselves, 
whose daily lives are being touched to their very centre by the 
pressure of Western forces, Enlightened natives may be quite willing 
to recognize the magnitude of the striking material changes recently 
effected ; but they are at the samo time painfully conscious of tho Joss 
obvious consequences of those changes, and they are very much 
inclined to dispute whether the moral welfare of India as a whole has 
been at all advanced by this enforced progression. ‘To make ono 
extract from tho native Press, ‘This is what an Anglo-Marathi* 
weokly writes @ propos of agrioaltural banks: —“ his vast and con- 
“ stant discontent, by making the backbone of our population constantly 
“hateful of life, might incito them to some things of which we havo 
“already had but a faint forotasto in the Decoan and tho Poona xiots. 
“Let the appearances of our so-called civilization be as glowing as 
« pousiblo, let our land be laid throughout with eleotric tolograph and 
“ railways, let our ports be crowded with shipping, yot so long as tho 
“ majority of our people is groaning with poverty and distress, wo are 
« not only not eivilizod, but wo are as it were standing on « mino, the 
“« more treacherous because covered with a screen of solidity.” Tt is 
‘such outspoken language as this that ought to make us consider 
whether wo aro not foreing India to move at a paco, which may end in 
the deopest disaster, And thisis especially the moment for a searching 
of heart, because very great pressure is now being put on the Indian 
Government and the India Offico to further accelerate the pace. 
Manchester cotton-spinners, Liverpool ship-owners, London capitalists \ 
and Middlesborough iron-mastbrs ae vigorously urging the India Office 
authorities to stimulate the foveign trade of India by a more rapid 
construction of railways. 

















1 I might quote similar sentiments trom The Voice of India’s résumé of native 
opinion. 
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‘This session 2 Committeo of the House of Commons has beon 
appointed to consider whether the resolution limiting the capital 
outlay on Productive Public Works in India to twoand a half millions 
sterling a year is to be rescinded, And there is great danger that the 
self-interested clamoursof some few powerful commercialclasses in Bog. 
Tnnd will be allowed to drown the voices of the unrepresented millions 
of India, ‘The history of that country since 1858 only too strongly 
illustrates the trath of J. 8, Mill's warning in the petition presented 
to Pavlinmont by tho East India Company :—*It cannot be expected 
“as orale that a minister should himself know India, while ho will be 
“ exposed to perpotual solicitations from individuals and bodies, either 
“ entirely ignorant of that country, or knowing only enough of it to 
“ impose on those who know still less, and having vory frequently objeots 
“in view other than the interests or good government of India, ‘The 
“ influence likely to bo brought to bear on him throngh the organs of 
« public opinion will, in the majority of cases, bo equally misleading, 
“Tho public opinion of England, itself necossarily unacquainted with 
“Indian affairs, oan only follow the promptings of thoso who take 
« most pains to influence it, and those will generally bo such as havo 
“somo private interest to serve.” ‘Thoso who have studied most 
closoly the treatment of Indian affairs by Parlinmont sinco 1858 aro 
‘aware how completely Mill’s prophecies havo been fulfilled, and how 
vory far from tho truth is the recent assertion of Professor Sooley,# 
hat “the very appenranco of a selfish object in our administration of 
“Tndia is gone.” Tho fact is that tho essential conditions of our 
present method of administering Indian affairs aro such that ib is 
‘impossible for the most, benovolont intentions to bo realized. On tho 
one hand, in Indin, there is an alien bureaucrneyt which, however 
able, high-minded, and hard-working, is always tempted by tho force 
of its own ideas and wishes to overlook tho ideas and wants of tho 
natives, to favour a showy rather than a usefal policy, to identify its 
‘own obvious interests with tho less obvious interests of tho people 
committed to its chargo, to foster the growth of the State revenues 
rather than that of private fortnnes, and to rogard tho creation of a 
department as the salvation of an empire. On the other hand, in 
Bngland is to be found a varioty of powerful commereial classes, con- 
contrated chiefly in Lancashire, naturally desirous of pushing their 
respective trades, using all their political interest to covreo ‘Parliament, 


















+ # The Expansion of England,” pages 260 and 209. 

{ District officers, most appreciative of native wants and ways, are sure to be 
‘over-rated by high offcialdom, and yet itis thetr peraonsl influence that it is the real 
safeguard of our Indian Empire, 
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and not over sensitive, so long as their objects are attained, as 
to the means which aro to bo employed.* Lastly, there is the 
Indian Council, composed of Anglo-Indian officials, who are sup. 
posed to be the pre-eminent protectors of the interests of India, 
bat who in many eases sre merely the staunch champions of their own 
‘hobbies, which behind the screen of a couneil-chamber, and without any 
check from public criticism, they are able to ride to death. Tt is under 
such conditions that the “Productive Public Works’ ” scheme has 
boon carried ont, and an enormous foreign debt foisted upon Indin, 
Armed with military, political, and commercial arguments of unques- 
tionablo—beoanso unquestioned—weight, Simla and Manchestor, 
Caloatta and Liverpool have mot and Kissed each other, while tho 
criticism of the Indian Council has taken the form of a battle over + 
guaranteos and gauges. Tho ono point which ought to havo boon 
considered, and seems to havo been but slightly considered, is the. / 
offect of the foreign debt on the pocket of the Indian taxpayer, and of 
railway eoustraction on the wolfare of “tho dumb Inbouring masses.” 
It is the condition-of-the-peoplo-quostion that is now attracting tho 
fattontion of tho native Press, and it ill-becomes English statesmen 
to attompt to salvo India's sores by hollow phrases, such as ‘the 
“blessings of Freo Trade,” * the development of resources,” “the boom. 
“of chenp British capital,” and “the floarishing nature of the foreign / 
“trade,” if the people of India declare that all tho whilo a sword is. | 
being gradually thrust into thoir very bowels. Already the circulation 
and norvous system of a delicately adjusted social organism has boon 
soriously damaged, and various remedies have been tried, while hero 
‘and thero are apparont unmistakable symptoms of death by inanition, 
‘Tho sword has boen forged in England, but it is driven home by tho 
Tndian Government. It is the sword of tho cnpitalist—tho railways, 
‘Let us proceed to examine their financial and economic results, 























4 
* Mr. J. lags, aux has seeontly proposed the appointmont of Standing 
oman of the Hoke of Game for tian AMR aan of the tndieg 
ronal. ohn appenee tobe at exelent sogpeston,‘Pocimest at pose 
interferes pasmodically, without adequate information, and under the pressure of 
cnriain commercial inderest, whoreas it ought to exeieeo a continents. conto, 

fnsed on. compte knowedgo, ant with an eye to India more than Lanoashin 
‘Tho renowal of the ast Taide Company's Chaser alvays od toa thorough inquiry 
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It is obvious from the above figures that the official contention that 
Tndian railways aro now paying their way is very far fgom justifiable. 
In the first place the arrears of interest advanced by the State out of 


+ taxation now reach the sum of £32,710,186* and, if compound interest 


* Le. Gumranteod railway £28,080,400 ; State railways £4,628,786. Tho surplus 
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swore changed since 1850, this sum would be largely increased. Tn the 
szeond place, since 1876-77 there has been a heavy “ loss by exchange” 
onall the home remittances, and of these the ‘payments to railway 
investors have made up about one-third. It will therefore be found 
‘on examination of tho railway accounts that against the increased 
earnings of the railways during the last four years, there is a serious 
set-off of at least £1,000,000 a year, so that there is still an annual 
deficit of about £1,400,000 on the State and Guaranteed lines, 

If we add over £4,000,000 to tho arrears of interest, we arrive at 
tho sum of 87,000,000 (without counting compound interest) as 
the total loss to the State, that is to the Indian taxpayer, since the 
beginning of railway construction, and this amount is year by year 
Doing stoadily swollen in consequence of the continued depreciation of 
‘the rupoe, ‘These items of past interest charges, and loss, by exchang 
axe persistently ignored by those who advocate the construction of 
moro railyays.* Or if they do recognize them, they maintain that 














profit of Bast Indian Nallway since 1880 are abont equal to capital outlay on 
oti ana proteins he air eet, xt tho Pape 
Taguraneo Fund, Ihe report of Mr Goschen’s Silver Gomsaitice showed that te 
whole quostin ot Toss by exchange” i closely connected with the railway debt, 
Thich hs eo lagely ineredeed the home remivisncen.‘Tho ralwaye ave therefors 
Tesponsible forthe gooater part Snot ally of the “Tons byexshange,” over 28,000,000, 
2 yeae ence 1878. 

Hr. W. Power tay in The Nineteenth Century of Fobroary, compares Amerioan 
ad tan gba Ho ignores ro po dterenee. Aargau of 
allway capital haahen * dropped "in Aaseree, whereas the Indian Government can 
Heer gti off, bd entra) Asureat wompanes nou thea rom 
Tete blocks oft, and an therefore alford cheap rater. ‘This ie not ponablo in 
‘ready rotted Indian dinteet, and to uhaatled diatets the Indian spot dos not 
{pully lta Tho gations fom th Noth Wott Provines to the Gena 
Brovinoes, daring the famtue of 1877, took place by ron. 

* Ono'of the new lines now being constructed parallel to the River Gogr, in 
Oud; tnd another, the South Maisie line, is parallel to the Went Cosa. In 
both those cates x in that of the indus Vailoy Line the native carier by xivet 
ad geal bo under by protected railway campeon i 
‘which tho aegumonts for rally eonstrotion soem most 
pact of the Gontal Proviness, whore Wh 
{uaster, ‘The tines distrate of Bilaapur, Raipur, and Sambhalpar have on a 
80,704 square mils, OF this about 10,000 are mon-cultivable, 15,747 ae cultivable, 
waste, ad about 18,258 are cullivated, ‘Th population, aeeording to the Tast 
fear fe_460,705 Sanblaipr ing one ‘of the sont poyloon pats ot the 
Gentral Provinces with from 118 to 198 persons to the eguare tlle. About 85 per 
cont, of tho cultivated area is ander grain erops ric, wheat and alla, and the 
verge on ar an vain fon ah fo 0 hyp dre ain wheat om 800 
{od00 tb, The present price of wheat alter a good harvest gives oa no exttion of 
the exportable surplasatfr the popalation is fed bat to spea, aa Me. Fowler Goes, 
of tte dstits as exporting inthe fatare 10,000,000 quartars e yea, ie to talk 
Pas ones No dos hari soom for redmation an oes al 

2 poses, under the petite enlture system of Inia, a deneet 
ation whan wil equiva more food-'an elementary fast of which tt ought to 

arly necussary to remind a Member of Parliament who speaks of a teeming /* 
‘population. "At presen there is no doubt that the peasantry iu those distsota are 
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railways can be built more cheaply now, and that increased exports 
will “appreciate” the rupee. In reply to them it may bo pointed out that 
‘the railways already built ocoupy the best trade rontes, and, as far as 
the experience of the Inst four years goos, the increase of the export 
‘trade has not appreciated the rupee, tho roason being, as we shall seo 
Tater on, that the greater portion of the profits of the foreign trade 
are absorbed by English traders and the Indian Government, and hence 
‘the demand for silver remittances does not increase, as might be 
anticipated. 

An analysis of the receipts of the railways shows that about twvo- 
thirds are derived from goods’ traffic. Of this amonnt about half is 
made up of receipts from rice, wheat, seeds, cotton (raw and manu- 
faotured) and coal. ‘Tho rest is yielded by salt, tea, coffee, hides, 
indigo, sugur, metals, opium, and a large number of smaller articles 
of trade, ‘The passonger traflic, much stimulated, where possible, by 
tho growing monotony of raral life, yields about four and a half 
millions sterling » year, the natives paying from threo and a half 
to threo and three-quarter millions, and Enropeans the rest. OF the 
earnings of the railways, hilé is remitted to England in tho shape 
of intorost; and of the working expenses, a largo portion is paid to 
English employés, and to Bnglish iron-masters, miners, aud carriage 
makers, ‘The wnge-fund creatod by the copital outlay has been 
considerably less than might be supposed. For out of the capital 

















mort prosperous. ‘They make their own clothes, they grow their own food; the 
Thavo Good pasture for thei cattle, seap fl and forests to. atteat ran, 
rellvay wil destroy tho home woking, abr the profs af tho caries, ext down 
tho forests, nate wages and Shen depress thom, and Sally vaio the Janda. 
mn twenty ents ne ero wl most probably be & famine, Why not open up hs 
Aistiot wide good roads, fosertechnieal and elementary sehool and let tho people 
develop in ticie own way? ‘ho only answer is that Liverpool ‘wants teighta, 
Manchester more eoton-markets, and éapialists and iron-mamtors any capital amd 
{ron aro cheap. sth frat question i wil the rdlmay pay ie interest, or i India 
{o be taxed to make ap theiledit? T expect the later wil be, th ea, in pts of 
the glowing estimaten of engineers and his Fowler's " MCP. largely interested fn 
nian comtoroo,” And i tts dooded to construct thi ino, ad another North 
tad oath thou Ghote. Nanna pars foe eon why th fret 
should join tho Hast Tntian Rastwey snd bone Clouttafastond of ging straight 
fo the sea coast in the dteetion of Cuttack. Another properes line ie to ran 
{rough Thanet and Bhopal; and wil probably if pape, fosem the prodte of the 
ajpatane and Bast Inilan nes. -A third fo open up Arann for tho benedt of 
theten growers and rupersde the natral highway, the Brabmapstra,eullent far 
alltpractcal porposee.” All thse raltways are of coure entanat by the engineers 
4s certain to pay bu tho etimaten ary obwoasy vin tho ar especially ae epneda 
the Mogal Stal Bnd Chant line. Tt all very wel forthe Boway and Caleutia 
Citmter of Commerc to recommend tho expenditure of £20,000,000 « year dur 
Sieaet ion yn hey wl ot coupe get ere eu, nfo ab al nd 
‘ios by exchange” inateases, the busdon wil be borne, not by thes, Ak 
Indian peasantry who never asked forthe ines. 
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spent since 1850, £49,070,981 for guaranteed lines and £8,156,825 for 
State lines have been spent in England; while against the enpital 
sum of over £60,000,000 spent in India, there bas to be set the home 
remittances for interest, amounting to 92,000,000 for guaranteed 
Tines and over £8,000,000 for Stato lines, say £100,000,000 in thirty 
years, not counting half the surplus profits or four and a half millions 
‘sterling. ‘Thus about seven or eight years ago the drain on India due 
to railways began (tho greater portion of the capital being spent), 
and “loss by exchango followed,” homo debts having been up to 
that time paid by the capital placed at tho disposal of the Indin 
Office. 

In considering the economic consequences of railway construction 
for India as a whole, it is necessary to give a short desoription of the 
natural resourees of the country and of their distribution before the 
last quarter of a century, 

India, it must never be forgotten, is a vast continent, as largo 
as tho whole of Europe minus Russia, and containing -almost every 
variety of agricultural product, but doficiont, excopt in tho more 
central parts, of mineral wealth. Along tho river valleys tho soil is 
of remarkable fortiity, and the best land produces either two crops 
in ono yoar or throe in two yours. ‘Tho chief food of the poople is, 
for tho pooror classes, coarse rice, millet, baxley, and gram ; for the 
richer, fino rico and’ wheat.* Cotton is grown all over India, and 
‘woo of varying degroos of fineness can bo got from tho peasantry’ 
different flocks and herds, whilo tho brilliant dyes, for which tho 
country has long been noted, are supplied by indigo and other 
plants. 

‘The only other necessary roquived for the support of human life 
is salt, In India this is supplied in threo different ways. ‘hero 
aro fisst tho salt lakes and mines of tho Panjab and Rajputana, thon 
tho salt-pans on the Bombay, Madras, and Bengal coasts; and Instly, 
in various parts of the interior of Madeas, in Mysore, Bernx, the 
North-West Provineos, Ondh, and Behar, there aro saliforous carths 
from which salt of various degroos of purity can be ensily scraped 
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+ Mr. Fowlor says “tho consumption of wheat in India is not lange.” Tt ia 
tzuo that the poorest labourers do not, a8 a ralo, oat wheat, but in wheat-growing 
intots tho groct mass of the cultivators, if not the Inbourars, oat it Of the 
fend a hal mon fon gown, ve an hal aon aro clan gr sare 
niin (oqualling a. your's support of over tventy-bwotallion people) "Wheat in tho 
Bunpi' taing he poe of bcey aad eres foo Tod of oe poorest 810 000 
persons died in the famine of 1877.” The Toda Valley Ralway, whi fa a 
Jn tho taxpayer of about £400,000 yeas, is, aecoting to the latest Adm 
frative Report, throwing tt of wore tho bout-cariors an weavers, Ia dis Tree. 
‘Trado® Als. Grote in bis Budget pee ignored the loss on Stat” Lies, 
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together.* Fuel is to be got from the jungle or from dung. Tt may 
therefore he said that cach part of India is, or can be, practically 
self-sufficient for all the necessaries of human and animal existence; 
while the small Juxuries consamed in the shape of sugar, opium, 
and tobacco, if not to be found everywhere, can be casily imported 
in boats and carts, or on pack-bullocks, ponies, and camels, But there 
is ono serious set-off against this goncral picturo of matorial plenty, 
‘and that is the liability of the country to sulfer from drought, 
Against this calamity the cultivator, when unable to got s permanent 
‘water-supply from wells,t tanks, canals, or rivers, has provided from 
time immemorial by the storagot of grain in air-tight pits or earthen- 
waro jars. If war or taxation, lovied in excess, or at times of 
distress, has depleted theso stores, then the worst horrors of famine 
have swept over the land; but, failing theso extra drains, it will 











* In the North-West Provinces singo 1848, in Ouah since 1867, and in Bengal 
sinco 1860, tho manuaotre of tlt has been entirely prohiited by tho Government, 
‘tis found onsler to protect the taltreveno by an Inport duty chan Uy en exelse, 
‘Thero aro als restrioGone on salt manufacture in Dontbay and Madeak Deng, 
and part of the North-West Provinoos and. Oud, are now supplied by Cheshire 
fait, "A. mngund (62 Ib) of salt cnn be produced on the Domnbay, Madras ax 
rissa ‘sea-anoro fOr abot ono penny to: thre-heltpence, The sll tax in now two 
rupees a maund, and tho Government geta'« further Tevende from tho caerlago of 
tal by tho Blateralwayn, Sir Evalyn Baring waa wo improteod wih the necanlty 
of using local supplies of salt for animal consumption, that before leaving India 
fie eferod« peizb 1 the aventor of any process by which ett could be readorod 
#0 unit for uman eonsumplion that fis restoration to an edible eondition would 
fo nether eary nor cheap, whilo i would wll reman rutable for uno for ent 
‘Tho Balt Comimiasionere Report of 1850 proven that {here are many naliferous 
Aisteete in the interior, which before the’ paosog of strict anittnws hed to bo 
‘worked, T ace no reason to believe that et ix now cheaper for the mates of the 
Jorma an vn forty yar go, eget In prs of engl, wher he a 
ia, Company's sult monojaly and high tax of three rupees a madd. kep! pres 
up. Taking. the Higaren of tho above Hepor, its clear that the Puajab, North: 
eat Provites, Oth, Bombay, and Madan, salt wae cheaper up countey i» the 
age of bullock (ranaport than itis now, "When the salitax was raised forty 
go, rai tee wore aie Dt they fall eh on luvin. By the 
reson of ralt manufacture in Bengal and ite restriction in Madras, Cheshire 
saltmakers have largely benefited. It seems impossible to believe that the 
fost price of Madras if not of ongal salt would not be less than that of fore 
Sot Thien Liverpool hipowers want an outward freight. It it not posal 
to lovy an excise on all Indian salt-manufactures, either on the coast or in the 
Anterior? 

+1 have gone into the whole irrigation-question elsewhere (eve “« Eeonomic 
Reyolation of india"). ‘The village headmen used in old days to watch over the 
tutlying woodland, wich supplied fuel ‘and absorbed moistaxe, but their authority 
fins been ruspended too mach by the Forest Department. 

"In the House of Commond, August 28, MF. JK. Cross spofe of the sorplas 
at & good crop being often wasted of being’ eaton hy the weevieworm. I believe 
{hat farther inguiry would show that wasto, exsept under Yery special conditions, 
nly oceurs when the population is down with fever, and that te woevl attacks 
{he grainvetores notin pits but in railway sheds, é 
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generally be found® thet the Indian peasantry has been able to tide 
over & period of scarcity without any very great suffering. The 
spitit of chavity, deeply engrained in the native heart, has held the 
village society together, so that even the landless classes—with tho 
exception perhaps of the very lowest outcasts—have been kept alive 
dy their richer neighbours, 

Side by side with the agricultural pursuits, which have always 
formed the chief phase of Indian existence, thero have been various 
industrial occupations. ‘The potter, the blacksmith, the carpenter, the 
tanner, and the weaver have each plied their trade and received their 
share of the agricultural produce, while at the large local centres, 
whoro the native nobles have resided, the higher skill of the architect, 
tho jeweller, tho enameller, the brass worker, and the like, has 
always received enlightened patronage. Under the old state of things, 
the suxplas mombers of tho agricultural class either had to reclaim 
moro land by the nid of the local capitalist, himself generally 
leading landowner, or they were enrolled among the retainers and 
soldiers of the local court, or they went farther afiold in search of 
fresh work.+ Thus, though war, or disease, or scarcity, or rapucity, 
might from time to time thin tho ranks of the villagers, yet the 
villago organism undor tho guidance of its chict man or mon, was 











* Dr, Honter, in hig “England's Work in Tndia.” p. 21, saya, that the last 
famine eyele was not so esirutive of human iit au hat of 1770." Dut he forget 
{olmnention that te fghtfl suifering of tho lat century were largely due tothe 
oly of the Bat nun Compeny evans at waa proved by Burke. Snaly 
In"i7e) ‘tho reckrenting of tho Oudh peasantry, calsod by Warren Hastings! 
fxaotlona from tho Newab, tur ‘of drought into everg famina, Tene 
svero not tho reste of ath ‘simples Wor native chasity, 
{nd gratn-torng, sce Famine Commianioners’ Report 

"Where lat property in Tand exiatedy it ages to havo goted as check on 
cover-erowiling, but tho, growth of indvidaal sighs, foreed on by preesze on the 
find, destroy this cheske Also on poorer sols the 
ragod fallow land, Seo Sir J. Cairde “India ite Pau 
tvilence that under native vale there wat anything like the whelesalo loss of if 
east nly when oe av lion pean dle, hoaph tare war of conte 
fveravotking pigsloal checks, Againet Ge rapacityof native rlera there always i> 
{ho check of febalion nd ststka ot "pe Bi that apa cana, arn the 
caso of url before annexation, by the forced subsidies of the Indian Government, 
ila ewe tin end troop to sap reballon, then meters aut get wore 

‘The Report of the Education Commission shows how very generally technical | 
and clementary education flourished under ative rule ant how neh it has 
fuller daring the last alt coatary. The fonds required for the support of village 
‘nd inzaar schools have been absorbed by departments,” Blemntory education 
under the soperssion of the local Boarda, combined with the cheap justien of 
Ioeal Courts for petty disputes lastead of the present costly system, would. be. 
strong means. of protection. to. the ryot agelst any rack-ientng landlord ot 
Zapacioas money later, and might dispense’ with Rost Acte and’ Keliet Bile, 
‘specially f the earporoto rights of the villagers inthe land were taintained as 8 | 
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ever ready to renew its life with vigour. ‘The land-tax, paid partly 
in cash and partly in kind, and levied by the rajah or zemindar or 
local representative of any central power which from time to time 
grew up, might be heavy in years of plenty, but in ‘years of 
scarcity it was remitted or suspended, boing carefully adjusted to the 
state of the crops; and the only other taxos were a few bazaay taxes 
and transit® duties which chiefly affected the consamors of luxuries. 
Althongh in old days tho roads were not of the Roman type, yet 
during the dry weather they were not inaiequatet to the slow inland 
trade which went on throughout India, and most of the richer parts of 
the country, where sugar, opium, and cotton could be grown, were 
naturally supplied with river communications. Pilgsimages seom 
always to have been popular. And those who had money to spond, 
and did not find sufficient recreation in the various village feasts and 
festivals, or at tho native courts, might go to the larger centres of 
trade, government, and religion 

Such, with intervals of wild anarchy which kopt up a martial 
spirit, hnd boon for conturiest the eoonomie life of the immense 
popalation of India, divided ‘into all its different trades, castes, 
and local centres, up to the time when it was thought necessary to 
‘open up the country to foreign trade, It is very instructive to read 


safeguard against the greed of wealthy individuals. In England wo aro only just 
Beginning to rea th great oe ata on ilar y the enclnae of cominons 
duo to the non-aubatitution of village record of vights for tho sol-woe ce 
tystem of the Middle. Ages. In Switeariand the enormous value of the dllmende 
has been demonstrated by M, Laveloye, The communaliation not the nationalisation, 
af land appears to bo cadeatial tothe fo of pens proprietors. 

he indian Government lant forty Your sot it face againa cans 
Astich as violating the principl of Pree Mrado, but hey were not onerous othe mars 
‘of the people, ‘Tho eohaneement of the fal-tax which has ecomspanied thelt 
Abolition isa much heavier burden, Tataly all oetoiaties ave. bee threatened, 
fas tending to become transit. duties. But tho lifo of ruunicipaiies is financially 
‘ound up with them, as dicot taxation is highly unpopular, if Native States are 
urged {0 substitute direot taxation, rent discontent will bo eauead, Sit Loyel 

ruin, who has resenty "shown wp Hfolkar's trausit-dutic on Manehester goods, 

‘ately oblivious of this aspect of tho question, Native States were rosentiy 
feud Yo rato hur nals." Snerensng preasre pat pon Hem (adap 
the latest inventions of British role is gradunlly taking away all thelr vitality, 
Having made’ them ike Belts provinets, wo defend any defects in the later by 

pointing to thelr existenoe in the form . 

"tthe improvement of oad and river communications, also of larbours, by tho 
»Govornment of tho time being has always been highly appreciated by the native. 
Of late years the smaller ports, eg., Surat, have been sacrificed to the larger, ta 
") Donibos Catcutta, and Kurracheoy the three valway ports, Oriaca, necoring 
| Der Bionter, ad an excelent harbour at the beginning’ of this ceytary, bat in the 
| faraine of i860 ft wee found impossible for the province to getfood) during the 
 “ montoon.. A tenth past of dhe outlay on railways might have equipped India with 
/abberequired for ita trade, intemal ad external alike. a 

‘Seo "Alt-udisches Leben,” ty Zinomer (Benin, 2879), for a description of 
Hindulite. “Also'™ Indi” by J, Cotton (foemillan & Co. 
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the ovidence given before the Porliamentary Committes of 1813 
at the time, when the commercial world made its first attack on 
the Bast India Company's monopoly. It was pointed out by all the 
witnesses that India was a country that could supply itself with all 
it required ; indeed, that so far from requiring English manufactures, 
it was able to competo with Manchester nnd Paistey* in tho English 
market, if fairly dealt with. So impressed wero the Lancashire 
‘merchants with this fact, that after 1813, when tho East India 
Company's monopoly of trade with India was abolished, they forced 
‘the English Parliament to retain tho heavy import duty on Indian 
goods, while the Indian Government had to admit Manchester goods 
almost daty free, But evon this pioce of high-handed injustice did 
not enable Manchester to competo with the native weaver up country, 
Tt is only during the last thirty yours that the latter has been beaten 
in his own market, and that not’ by Freo ‘Trade, as somo suppose, but 
‘by tho bounty system applied to the construction of railways. 

‘We have socn above what amount of taxation has been enti 
on India by the railways, and an exnmination of tho trade statistios 
of India during tho last olf contury is sufficient’ to show that ib i 
‘tho railways that havo to a great extont destroyod the home-weaving 


+ «1 yas stated in oridence that the cotton and alk goods of Tuli up to this 
od (8) gull Us nol fr apo fn tho Hogi att a a yn fo 80 to 
0 por cant. lowae than thovo fabricatod in Bngland. Ib consequently heoae 
neebaanay {0 protoat the latter by daties ot 70 and 80 por cent. in thie valu, oF 
Bronte poke,” at wt not ‘oan he ao, emia of Maneater dnd 
Pililey would havo boon stoppod at the onseh and doa seareay Itve been uot in 
motion even hy the power of steam. ‘They were oreated by tho saarifon of the 
Tndion manufactory. Hud Tudia boon independent, he would havo retaliated, 
his tot of aadefonce was not pormittod het, British goods wero forond on her 
wathoutpasing ny’ day, and cho forsign ananaactre enploed tho arm of 
litical Injutic to keop ‘down and nikimatoly strangla a competitor with whom 
gould not hve contended oneal arn" —as Hoy of i, vl 
Tt was the hoon desir of Manchester to gut hold of the cotton’ marten 
‘ho interior that fn 1863 fosrensed tho ontery for Ttan railways. AIl-that 
how tryed about te wheat trata was then urged about tho cotton trade, Tn 187 
tha expert of cotton (gan) was only £1,497 040, in 1864 Tt roto Lo over ‘0,000,000, 
nd daring tho Ameriean War to over 85,000,000, IL is now about 14,000,000. 
‘The waddcn inflation did-no real good to tho natives, expootally a8 in Botany the 
land-tax was astossel high. tn tho Contral Provinces the deeay of tno weaving 
dates from this peiod, “The fairost form of taxation in Ta would be to put & 
Ser eent. import duty on Knish golton goods, and an exci on Tuli mis, no 
gg In same degree to proc tha home Weaveh hitherto, anja henticape, 
‘Then tho salt-tox could bo lovered, and tho vish would. be teased by indirect 
taxation. “Unfortunately the Indian Government is eof interested in stiaslatin 
the railway trai. "In spite of the most careful euparviaton it hs. boon foun 
‘ery impossibly to ngsss fairy the licenseax; the wich evade it by tribes to 
fhe nderpaid naire oficers,and ths poor havo tie whole barten to bea distiot 
flees things takon ap athe pi earn no relation tothe troula an cost ot 
collection. ‘The repeal ot tho 5 pot cont. import on finer cotton goods waa n 
{Photo io Inter whatever Seeetries of Site, Conserve or Lives Tay 
Agert to the contrary. An incomo-tx is fairer than alieensetax. 
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of Indian villages. Not only is the cotton bought up in largo quan- 
tities when prices are low at harvest-time, bub English goods, tho 
transport of which is in part paid for by taxation, are able to gob to 
the up-country markets. Forty years ago the cotton (manufactured) 
imports amounted to only £1,500,000 in value, and in 1850 they 
‘wore about treble that amount; but in 1861, when about 1000 miles 
of railway were built, they rose to over :£9,000,000, and now, when 
10,000 miles have beon built, they aro valued at £22,000,000. 

Unier tho pressure of Western compotition tho native weavers are 
year by year deprived of a larger part of their trado in finor goods ; 
‘and as tho profits of tho coarser goods, which they still weave, aro 
not suflcient to keep them, they are obliged to cko ont their living 
by work on tho land. But this is only possible in thoso parts of 
India whero there is still a deficiency of agricultural labour, ov room 
for further reclamaation, Where population is as donso® as it is in 
long-settled districts—viz., 500 to the square milo—thoro is nothing 
for tho weavers to do but to starve, 

Tn consequence of this change, all tho variod intelligence and 
onterprise, which was called forth by the industrial skill for which 
India was famous, is being superseded by tho dull uniformity of 
agricultural 1ifo, and not all tho Exhibitions and Musoums in tho 
world are nble to aid India to fight against tho onsot of the economic 
foroes which have beon rocklessly Jot loose on hor. It is all very woll 
for Lancashiro politiginns to boast of the cheaper clothes that England 
now sends to India; they férgot all tho taxation that is hiddon bohind 
tho term “cheapor transport,” and they also forgot tho faot that in 
years of scarcity it is tho native weavers+ who havo to be supported 
bby charity or on reliof works, ‘The best fito that wo ean hope awaits 








* tho question of the rate of Snerease of Indian popalaton is avery dioat 
ona, Davin that ty yar ng acts of and hav ben eee elo, 
‘ant would probably hava been in part eelaianed, exempt perhops on the Nertherh 
frontier, unr auy government. On rea land etitivaion and population inereasa 
fogothes, bat in longaoiieddsticts where arts ani industri ave decayed tho 
Mpulation presses too much, on th soll, and tho waste land, wanted for genaing and 
Feds toobraalle Madras bas suited greatly from tbo destraction of is aucent 
anlactates (ee Sit Gh Birdwood's “Industial Art of Tne"). Many of tho 
poorer agietitural clases coming rom innlertt or earits work with work 
Ente ined; and it foreign eompoiton, unfaiey brought ito play, takes vay one 
Davt of thelf wage, the rural economy is destroyed. If the labourers are unestat 
seo oft the ln sues from want of labour. ‘There ia no doubt thatthe lows ot 
fhe caring trade plarves men and beasts alike,  Ageioltural operations ly 
‘ecapy about two-thins of tho year; tho other third should bo spent i subsiany 
work. va 
Tt is needless to remark that the export of jes has accompanied that of 
cottons "There Is no elags which our sale bes pressed hasdee upon than the 
ive weaver and artin?'—Sir Janos Card's “Hndia; ho Lend and People,” 
Deicke inst tamne cost over £15,000,00. 
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them is to be carried off quickly by fover or femine, 6o that their 
miseries may be lessened, . 

‘But it is not only the weavers proper that have been hard hit by 
“improved communications.” All the landless classes, and especially the 
agrivaltaral labourers, even if the latter are still able to get work 
during a part of the year, find the struggle for existence growing 
harder your by year as the exports of food increase. ‘Ten years ago 
the export of rice only reached tho value of £4,499,161, and that 
of wheat the value of £235,045, but in 1862, rico amounted to 
8}, and wheat to 8} millions sterling. ‘A lengo portion of tho 
Snereased rice exports is duo to the spread of cultivation in Burmah, 
and is a sign of the growing prospority of that sparsely-populated. 
Province, but a lange portion of the wheat and part of tho rico comes 
from those distriots of India, whore there are said, by Dr. Hunter, to 
bo “forty millions of poople passing through life on insufficient food.” 
‘Tho reason why, under such cireumstances, food leaves the country, is 
that at harvest time, whon taxes and rents have to be paid, the 
markets get glutted, prices fall—though still remaining high for the 
Jandlless man—and tho exporter is able, by the help of the railway, to 
hhuxry off tho crops out of tho country. ‘Pho Inndless classes, who only 
live from hand to mouth, are powerless to hold their own against tho 
capitalist with his quick-working apparatus, and they have therefore to fi 
submit to somi-starvation. Nor do the landownors and cultivators get 
that profit from tho grain-trade which might bo supposed. Prices havo’ 
no doubt rison considerably, if they have not doubled duving tho last 
‘thirty yours, but local cossos have also boon imposod on thengrioulturist | 
tnd in many districts tho lond-tax proper, espocially on tho poorer | 
soils, has been considerably raised by re-assessment, Moroover, it 
ofton forgotten that the riso of prices doos not raiso the value of that 
part of a crop which the cultivator retains for consumption, but only 
that partof it which he solls. And themoro the land is crowded owing 
to tho loss of industrial occupations, and farms got lossoned in size, 
tho larger is that portion of the ont-tum of each farm which is requized 
for home-consumption. If we take this fact in consideration, wo shall.” 
see strong reasons for thinking that, so far from the agriculturist, » 
except in the less densely populated or vory fortile parts, gotting much 
profit for the sale of his grain crops, the cost of cultivation, ineluding 
rent and land-tax, is barely covered by the price realized at harvest 
time. Lot ustanalyzo tho fignres of the whent-trade, 

In the last Indian financial statemont, Sir Evelyn Baring tells us 
that “this trnde may, for all practi purposes, be said to date from tho f& 
 year'1878, when tho export duty was vemoved. In 1881-82, mensly af) 
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million tons were exported. ‘The great strides made in this trade 
“during the last few years, are, to » grent extent, due to railway 
“ oxtonsious in India, and, so far as the great exports of 1881-2 are 
* concerned, to deficient crops in the United States.” As to the area 
under wheat, wo are told that “we shall probably not be far wrong, 
‘5 we take twenty-one millions as the total present acreage. The great 
“ wheat-fields are in the Punjanb, the North.West Provinces, Oude, 
“and the Central Provinces. Bombay, Berar, and Bengal also grow 
“ wheat oxtensively though in smaller quantity.” ‘The average out-turn 
is estimated at about 700 Ib. to the acre, ns against 1500 Ib. for Eng- 
Tish, and 850 1b, per American acre. “At this rate of yield, the total 
“out-turn would be 6 million tons, of which it may roughly be said 
“that about one milliow tons aro available for export.” As rogards 
the possibility, assorted by somo authorities, of doubling the amount 
available for export, Sir Evelyn Baring confesses his inability to give 
any opinion, which is moro than conjecture. But it may be pointed 
ont that any estimates, based on an incrensod yield por acre of land 
already cultivated, or on the Jarge umount of lind still to be brought 
under cultivation, avw apt to be vory misleading. ‘The truth is that all 
the best land in India alroady produoes vither two crops in the year or 
three crops in two years, and the out-turn of wheat*—a cold woather 
crop—cannot therefore come up to the average out-tarn of English or 
Amorican farms, and there is reason to fear that for woll-irrigated, but 
dadly-manared soil, wheat will before loug prove to be too exhaustive 
crop to be grown without intermission, Further, the systom of petite 
culture, which'is universally adopted in Indin (tho farms varying from 
‘threo to five neres in the densoly-popnlnted, to twonty acres in 
‘tho sparsely-popnlated districts) cannot yiold the samo exportable 
surplus as the system of grande culture on farms of eighty acros and 
upwards, worked to a great extent by labour.saving machinery. If 
Amerien wore as crowded as India is, there would be little Whent 
to export. How, then, it may be asked, has the Indian wheat trade 
recontly reachod such Iargo dimensions? ‘The answor is not far 
to seek. Railways, incrensod home remittances, and taxation working 
together have given it on artifofal and undesirable stimulus. To 
* Sie J. Cait peaks ofthe possibility of getting more out of the lesa fortle soils, 
depends on wells and & larger supply of mana, and that on betiar cattle, 
nt om more fodder (and salt) for the oat, and that on a lighter land~ax on 
Soterioe ina, and les pressure of popoltion on She sl, and generally 
‘ulation of capital im the country.” is dificult to say what amout of 
tivo crops, ast varies from yeur to eur. double erop is more common io th 
bose pars of the Norti-wesleen Provinces, Oudh, and Bengal than inthe Punjl 
Lend assessments, when putting a tax on fallow and pasture, undeirably stimula 


reclamation. he culture iu parts of Thi is said to be falling off 
a 9° 
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explain, ‘The total value of wheat exports amounted in 1881-82, « 
‘most flourishing year, to 8} millions sterling. Of this sum about 
one-third, soy £2,800,000, represents the railway, éc., charges for 
carriage, over distances varying from 400 to 1000 miles. ‘The value 
of the wheat up country is therefore abont £5,700,000 for nearly 
20,000,000 owt., but of this the cultivator at harvest time receives 
Yess than £4,500,000 on (at about 501b. for one rupee). ‘The total 
amount grown, is estimated at 180,000,000 ewt. on an area of 21 
million acres. Tf we divide the area into 10-acre + farms, euch with a 
family of five to support, 25,770,000 ewt, will be required for half a ” 
year's food, at an average yearly consumption of 5501b. a head—a 
inctly small allowance. ‘There will remain about 104,280,000 ewt, 
to sell at about four shillings and sixpence por owt. a fair harvost px 
‘The cost of production, including rent, of the wholo crop (see official 
correspondence in The Times of India, October 19th) is rather moro 
than two-thirds (deducting cartage) of the value of the whole crop, or 
bout £21,900,000. Deducting this sam from tho value of the snlonbla 
surplus (£28,450,000) there remains £1,550,000. Clothes, at one rapeo 
‘4 hoad for half a year, will cost over 1,000,000, and salt £160,000, 
‘Thero remains thorefore £400,000, or less than one shilling a head. 
But wo have yet to provide another half-year’s food, salt, and 
clothes. ‘Thoro aro threo possible solutions to the problem. (1) each) 
farm may yield much more t wheat than is estimated, or it may 














$4 quarter of wheat ort bout 14s to produce (at 14 annes fore bushel ot 

01), the pice a he rallvay sition bing abst 14 (or 2), andthe ering, 
‘art, being on an average 8. ‘Tho margin of possible profit to the grover i 
erefore, very small. “Railway charges, &e., for 000 to 700 miles axe Te to Be, an 

freight, do, to Hngland about 12s, Honeo itis obvious that a large part of the profit 

{0 {0 Englishmen. It would bo botter for India, ata whole, to havo a Larger 

Fopply frome snaunpton, The exporter prota by * the axa 

foros a 











Ihave somewhat overzated the average wie of farm, whichis nearer seven 
Jemly than ten and tml ie vty oto larga chan five peo 
no poor velit ayatem, ro have tobi Wt ther 
‘an, tho State has fo relieve them in ino of fami. ‘The Famine 
Insurance Fund is the bginning of the English poor law prineipl, and ita usually 
diemoraiiing consequences wil n9 doubt nsue,” Sir J. Caird speaks of ie light 
head. But why produce the conditions Uiat forests introduction ? 

Should be’a warning tous, The remedy ot emigration i ang 
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we mse pretspyose enmne Tartheroxtay, though not equa to that alvend, 
tsthated. ‘The eenper grains ae reared loa carefully, ana small area of 
‘alae cops gan be worked by the eltivato and family. "Tn the above estimate, 
‘hich are nectsarly somewhat tentative, have allowed nothing for vorage, Om 
2 ten-acre farm in the Punjab 1 think the way in which «farmer lve ise 
few te yl ft op of wos sot ty ne wheat Lee bey and 
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Field a second coarse grain crop, (2) a part of it may yield a 
valuable non-grain crop such as sugar, linseed, opium, vegetables, 
indigo and the like, (8) the cultivator’s family may be half-starved. 
Whichever alternative we accept—and each is, I believe, applicable to 
different distriots—itis clear that there counot be any room for a largo 
increase in the export of wheat, without seriously trenching on the 
food supply of the country, Wheat may, as recently in the Punjab, 
take the place of barley and gram, tho food of the poorest classes, 
but this does not mean a larger out-turn in proportion to the whole 
population but « diversion of food, by the help of the railways, them. 
selves entailing taxation on the well-to-do, from the mouths of thenatives 
to those of foreigners. As it is, the wages received by the Inndle 
classes aro said in the onso of tons of thousands, nay even millions, 
to be insufficient to supply more than half rations all through the year, 
It is perfectly absurd for English politicians, like Mr. Fowler, to com- 
pare India with America, In India the people aro already there, in 
America you want to bring people to the land. Where population, na 
in many parts of India, isas denso * a8 500 to tho square mi i 

America it is only 85 por square mile, even in the thirteon original 
States, it is obvious that all arguments drawn from such a comparision 
are as worthless as analogies applied to our earth by the man in the 
moon, 

‘Tho above considerations prove conclusively to my mind that tho 
wheat which comes into the market is that part of the total out-turn 
which has to be sold to pay ront and taxes, and buy clothes, and, if there 
‘were no railways and no large home-remittancest to be paid, it would 
romain on tho spot, and bo there exchanged for services, or stored 
against a year of famine. Rents and Innd tax might’ be lower, 
























‘lor and family take Joan 2700 the labourer wil get in eas or Kind another 
YO0Ib Milas about te fistdot fos ates ClothesSdeat-tax wil be pat by 
nga ot what ho tf wil hte arava Fated oo ted, ough 
‘Tliacslornvllnge fun he one sao of vatable oop wil pay nt sal ate 

Savant ound tn Td tha deny of poping Yo tu nea 
farpgs eign Yoho ln of to tol an dng eh night eal re more enfaly 
fie he Genser pean apne cnrae re foo ol th 
angi lero, the eile requires anger peoporton roe eras oa 
Wfetthes of the dung burnt fel are not guile aa good for the ell ax the Qung 
Taal he ete eelny detrorate fom ant of pate, 

“ope howe renstanes by Government now amount to over 
oor ar besies tho pitts remitancosand hey ar rel 
Goverment of Tne Wisely Sotresod fn tlt hy 
err thcrapees Hone is iteests are oppond to ihin ot te Imilee castes 
sgpecae harap, Benes tear ore ppoted oh ot cae ane 
Trraoayy end’ ba eho deis ond sf capil tere waa notte se nee 
far fanpe brpotr of wun here was ore elie demand fr foo, Sie C: Gav 
‘Dusty has reeently pointed out thet during the Irish famine of 1846, large supplies 
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and would, as well as wages, bo perhaps move extensively paid in: 
ind, the landless classes would find the price of food lower, and the 
carrying trade would be conducted by the natives, while the weavers’ | 
‘would be able to work up the cotton into clothes. The latter might be 
slightly more expensivo, thongh more durable, but pauperism would be 
diminished, and civilization moro varied. And, if good roads were made, 
the surplus agricultural population would be able to move off to less 
‘crowded districts, As it is, railways carry off the crops, but leave the 
‘mass of the people behind, and even in time of fnmine it is by road 
‘and not by rail that the migration of men and beasts takes place. 

To sum up the chief economic results of railways in India, it 
may be said that they have accelerated the destruction of some of 
its most famous industries, and have thereby thrown upon the already 
crowded soil tens of thousands of weavers, who used to augment the 
agricultural eapital ; thoy hayo at the same time considerably raised 
the price of food by bringing the capitalist face to face with the 
Indian landless labourers, and though they have, during the period of 
their construction, led for a short time to the formation of » fresh 
wage-fund, yet, when completed, thoy havo left the woge-carners 
the victims of higher prices in a gluttod labour market. And 
these great economie changes have brought with them great social 
and moral changes, which avo superficially regarded as tho signs 
of advancing civitiation, but which, when viewed from within, 
aro seen to cay with them the seeds of decay, if not disaster. 
For under the prossue of fnesistible forces: the ono form of 
organization whioh had for centuries. remained stable amid the shocks 
of chance is beginning to dissolve. Unlimited competition is tearing 
out with its ruthless talons the very heart of co-operative village life 
and the Indian Government has in vain attempted to stop its action 
by the aid of rentlaws. ‘This is what the Famine Commissioners 
write :—“ From all quarters it is reported that tho relations between 
“tho landlord and tho tenant with oocupanoy-rights are not in a 
“satisfactory state, and are becoming yearly more and more hostile ; 
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“so much 50 that a landlord will generally refuse any aid to his 
“occupancy tenants when they-are in difficulties, and will do all 
“that he can to ruin them and drive them from the land.” In short, 
the village land system is gotting undermined from two sides, from 
‘above as well as from below. ‘The smaller gentry, whose superfluous 
members used in old days to find occupation ns soldiers, retainers and 
officials, and send remittances home, are now obliged, with growing 
numbors, to live on the rents of their lands, and even to cultivate them 
themselves, thoroby making the demand for land still moro keen. 
‘While the bigger land-ownors, finding themselves deprived of adminis- 
trative work, have a tendency to live useless lives away from tho 
tenantry in the larger towns, and, like absentees* all the world over, 
‘are, especially whore tho land-tox presses heavily, becoming rad 
ronters, and so forcing the tonants into debt. And lastly, the soil 
‘which is tho scone of an ever intenser struggle for existence, at times 
actually breaking out into civil war, is itself at the merey of the 
Snprome Government, which by its land-tox, assessed about every 
thirty years, where there is no permanent sottlement, and by local 
cosses imposed from time to timo on permanently nnd temporarily 
settled districts alike, practically enjoys an all-embracing monopoly 
in land, and fixes the reward of Inbour. Ay supremo landlord it 
commands the soureo of all wealth, and as tho regulator of the chiof 
carrying trade of the country it controls ite distribution. It may bo 
userted without fear of contradiction thet no Government, sinoo 
history began, ever held such awful powors of life and death, 
Parliament by its abolition of the cotton duties boasts of having given 
India completo Free Trade, Free Trado, indeod ! when India is bound 
hand and foot and delivered over to the Indian Government and the 
nglish capitalist to do with it what they list. At no period, since 
wo have any record of Hindu civilization, has India had so little 
freedom of trade in the true meaning of the term, Let us, if we will, 
candidly confess that India is in the position of a conquered country 
‘and mast be treated as such, 60 far as wo dare, but let us at least give 
‘up onr hypooritical talk about tho development of its resources as 
tending to the enrichment of the pensantry. ‘The class of natives that 
is most benefited by the foreign trade is thatof the middlemen, but the 
chiof gainers are the English railway investors, the ship-owners, the 
* A rocent writer in The Calcutta, Review (Oot, 188) has pointed out, that 
Steep ined’ the old landed gentry where lad mae ken by abtanteg Senge 
‘SRrnedary, ent tnd pln ip“forelgn money lenders Hlence rents were opent 


pas spent 
‘Outeido the distriet, local works got neglected, and at last came the famine of 1806 
‘on a deploted and inaccessible province. 
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iron-masters and the cotton-spinners, and last but not least the Indian, ; 
Dureaueracy. At the annual Financial Statement in the House of . 
Commons wo aro always told that a large part of the Indian revenues | 
are not taxation but rent, railway reocipts, and the like. But any one | 
‘who has carefully examined the methods by which the land revenue * 
has been assessed in India will hardly fail to come to the conclusion | 
that in many distriots, especially whore the soil is inferior, as in parts 
‘of Bombay, or where population is dense and there are few openings 
for non-agricultural occupations, as in the N. W.P., the land revenue 
is a heavy land-tax, not to say a rack-rent, and, if rigorously and 
‘vigorously collected in years of scarcity, may by the depletion of grain- 
stores and bullion greatly intensify the sufferings of the peasantry, by 
turning what might be only a year of scarcity into one of actual famine, 
And as regards railway receipts it must never be forgotten that they 
pro-suppose tho withdrawal from tho natives ofall the profits and part 
of the wages of the old carrying-trade, worth many millions a year, 
But surely it is easior for a country to bear a heavy taxation, if it is 
free to accumulate woalth, than a lighter taxation, if its capacity for 
production and accumulation is curtailed on every side. ‘There is one 
‘thing heavier than any taxation, and that is the destruction of industry, 
and the forcible diversion of the profits of trade from the pockets of, 
natives to those of aliens. When a Government like that of the 
Moghals encouraged? native arta and industries of every kind, and 
spont its revenues in tho country, it was easy to raise a large revenue 
from the proceeds of such indusixios; butwhena Government destroys 
industries and directly sends every your over £20,000,000 out of the 
‘country, how can it expect to raise the same amount of taxation with- 
out ever-increasing suffering ? The whole burden of taxation is being 
more and more placed on the backs of the agricultural classes, while 
the land is getting more densely crowded, and in parts, owing to the 








* One of the advantages of the Hast India Company's rulo was its careful 
ostoring of native manufacturer, especially of the weaving kind, which st one time 
{reatened the nascont Englich manufacturers. ‘This was one of the reasons that 
Jed to the attacks of the English mercantile world. Sineo 1858 not only has the 
Indian Government not fostered native industries, but it has actually destroyed 

gly the cheap and debe producto the jas—coarae 
‘weaving ought alone to be allowed—whilesilver-work lias been much discouraged 
by the Hnglish import duties, ‘The Indian Government has lately attempted to 
recify both the wrongs by sppasing tothe principles of Free Trade, but the India 
Ofiice in the one case and the ‘Treasury in the other have treated tho whole matter 
with contempt. (See Oficinl Papers.) Ireland was treated in exctly the samo way 
last contury, and all the peopie thrown on the land, Hence, as in the ease of India, 
the Zand Question and Rent Acts. "Native architeoture is destroyed by the Publis 
ages Department andi hdeou retars—Bv arse in Gaeta Review, Oty 
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consumption of manure in the place of the old jungle-fuel, and the 
quickening of thecattlo-discase by the salt-tax, is said to bedeteriorating. 
It has been asserted by many'people ignorant of the agricultural li 
of India, with its doublo crop system, its careful irrigation, and it 
laborious cultivation, that the Indian peasantry require instruction in 
the scientific agriculture of the West. But the more minutely the 
whole subject has been investigated by competent Anglo-Indian 
officers, the more clearly has it been shown that the native agricul 
turist, with his contaries* of traditional experience, hs little to learn 
from the teaching of such mushroom growths as Cirencester, Downton, 
and Cooper's Hill Colleges. Indeed, the whole theory of developing 
the resources of India by Western skill and capital is based on a pro- 
found misconception. A country which either is or will be cultivated 
‘throughout its length and breadth on the petite culture principle, and 
is possossed of little mineral wealth, holds within itself, if allowed to 
pursue its own methods, all tho means for making the best use of 
its natural wealth. All that is necessary for any Government to 
do, is to give every encouragement to its peasantry to invest their 
savings in tho land, to foster ovory varioty of industrial entorpri 
to open up communications by road, river, and sea, leaving the 
natives to conduct the carrying trade as thoy think fit; and finally, 
to limit taxntion to that amount which is required to preserve peace. 
But instoad of contenting ourselves with this humble réle, wo 
have undertaken to play the part of an earthly Providence. Wo 
have a second time nttempted to unito the functions of the trader 
amd the sovereign, functions which have again and again, since 
the time of Fox's Hast India Bill, beon declared by the highest autho- 
rities to be incompatible, and have blinded ourselves as to the nature 
of our action by the phraso of “ improved communications,” forgetting 
‘the fact that railways are not like roads, open to all the natives for the 
profitable uso of their cattle and carts, but are close trade mono- 
polies owned by Englishmen. We have thus been guilty of the most 
drastic kind of Stato interforence known to history, and that, too, in 
the case of m conquered country, where it is impossible for an alien 
bureaucracy, tho units of which are continually being changed, to 
« itotin tthe Clnatten f Oudb pW, ane now bd th Ae 
cultural Department in tho N. W. P. and Oudh, "Also, Statistical Papers Relating 
{to India," 1853, and" Ieport on Cotton Growing.” Sir J. Caird points out that 
gar is's much more paying erop than opivra, ospecielly es the éioverment gels 
{he larger share of the profitsof the Intter, ‘utryota who have once taken advanoes 
from the Opium Departiment are practically bound to go on cultivating it. Indigo 
{8 not ao paying a crop aa ice except fo the planter, who forces the ryot fo grow it 
‘on his own terms, Seo article in Macmillan, January, 1884. 
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foreseo all the consequences of its action, Those who look merely at 
‘the superficial symptoms of tho economic revolution which hay been 
brought about in India may declare that the country is growing richer, 
happier, and more civilized ; but those who examine more closely the 
conditions of native society eam hardly fail to come to the conclusion 
that in the langer portion® of the Indian Empire the population is 
getting poorer, more unhappy, and less civilized. And the more the 
burden of this growing pauperis is felt, the greater will be the dis 
content with the Government that has imposed it, and the keener 
the temptation to the country to shake itself free of the heavy foreign 
debt that has been inourred without any demand or assent on its part. 
Con it then be prudent for the Indian Government to listen to the 
clamours of those commercial circles in England that are now urging. 
it to increase its borrowings in the English market, and yet further 
augmentits liabilities ? Conservatives profess to look with alarm on the 
approach of Russia towards India, Aro they willing to give her the 
chance of offering a splendid bribe to the natives in the shape of relief 
from foreign debts? Liborals profess to beliove in tho officncy of 
‘Free Trado and freo development. Are they going to foree India to 
apply still further the doctrine of Protectionism to the carrying trade 
of the country, and to check the free play of indigenous forces? And, 
Jastly, is the English nation, which will ultimately have to pay for any 
‘Dlundors in statosmanship, ready to sacrifice its Imperial responsibilie 
ties to the demands of individual self-interest P What India really 
yequites is not the development of its resourves by external capital, 
Dut the diversion of its revenues nto internal channels. Thore ought to 
bo the most thorongh-going retrenchment in the public works and 























* The largest amount of prosperity is to bo found either in Bongal, which ie 
rotected by a Pormanent Seitlement, or in those districts, whother in the Central 
rovinees, tue North-western Provindes, or tho Punjab, where the Iand-tax is still 

ow. Tmight instanco Barely and Bulandshehr- in the North-western Provinces, 

sand Easton Bengal. Ifthe land-tax is rouch inoreased in such districts—and the 

Bongal Rent-act may lead to this result oven in Bongal—there is certain to bo a 

‘change for the worse. “A Permanent Settlemont for tho wholo of Tndia is the one 

thing mecded, but ii mst be distinctly moderate, and made with doo rogard to 

‘subordinate righte. Tt would eonduce more than anything else to the stability of 

‘the Empire. One of the worst signs of tho timos isthe increasing drunkenness of 

‘the peasantry. Whether it be the result of despair, or of dullness, or of demorali- 

dificult to say. Looal Option ought to be grantod to tho villag elders, 

Government is tempted to regard the growth of its excise as a suficient 

‘el-off sgninst the inereaso of drunkenness. It'is not naturally a Hindu vice, 

ee artolo by FeGrowse, Calcutta Review. Horo again the exigencies of finance 

stop the way of feform. "If the working of the Local Solf-Government scheme is not | 

‘carefully watchod, it will bo stifled by the Public Worksand Raucation Dopartments, | 

for starved by tho Provinoial Government's small. doles. In that case the Local 

‘Committeos will be forced to raise further rates oF do nothing 
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muilitary establishments, and, above all, in the home remittances of all 
sorts, 80 that the country may be able to accumulate eapital, now getting 
scarcer yoar by year, And if in the future there is a really popalar 
demand for move railways, and native capitalists come forward, as 
they have done for some of the cheaper railway shares, then the 
public works policy may be again considered, But it is above all 
things necessary not to give a merely artificial and external stimulus 
to a long.settled status. Historians, whose ideas have been largely 
coloured by those of the governing classes, have depicted in strong 
colours the short-lived howrors of a popular revolution, but the per- 
manent sufferings caused by a governmental revolution have for the 
most part been sketohed with faint touches. And yet the Intter type 
of revolation leads to more disastrous consoquences than the former. 
‘The vital forces which in the one caso aro ever working towards a new 
social equilibrium, aro in tho other case not brouglit into play tilt the 
Govornment is itself overthrown. If India is to escapo such a entns- 
trophe, it can ouly do 80 by the Indian Government nnd the British 
Parliamont showing more consideration than hithorto fornative wants 
‘and ways. It is not more soience, but more sympathy thatis domandod 
‘of us by an anciont civilization liko that of India. "This ix tho lesson 
which may bo read up and down the pages of British Rulo in the East, 
All tho woll-recognizod and splendid successes of our countrymen in 
Aoaling with Orientals are due to the observanco, and all their less 
Known, but nono the less ignominious, failures, aro due to the broach 
of this principle. Wherever wo have superseded, instead of auper- 
vising, native officials and headmon, wherever we have poisoned the 
social organism with English rofurms, instend of purifying it by the 
light of the best native traditions, there the seeds of demoralization 
‘and disastor have been sown broadcast, ‘The wisest men jn India are 
boginning to recognize this fact, but we in England are still oblivious 
of it, and especially in thoso points where commercial solf-interost 
Dlinds our eyes. Just as the elaborate® judicial machinery of England, 


























1 ce ne, Calta Tegan of, Febuary 27: "Asani 
grievance, resting very severely upon evil uitins throughout Todi, bat espct 
{1 Benga, in been aly'and cletly exposed hy tho Chiat Justice” Ina Minute 
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and the individualistic Iand-temure system of England havo been 
imported into India, so have we pressed, and are now pressing on 
India our methods of carriage in the shape of railways, without ever 
asking ourselves whether the material and social conditions of India’s 
agricultural life are such as to make them desirable* Indeed, the 
very argument adduced for pressing them on India, through the 
‘gearanteed aid of an alien Government, is that the natives are not 
able to equip themselves spontaneously. But the very fact of their 
inability may be the clearest proof of the absence of any real 
need. Let us, before it is too late, take to heart the wise words of 
Goethe 

“Nothing is good for a nation but that which arises out of its own 
« case and its own special wants, without apish imitation of another, since 
+ what to one race of people of a certain age is a wholesome nutrimont, 
“ may perhaps prove @ poison for another. All endeavours, therefor 
“ to introduce any foreign innovation, the nocessity for which is not 
« rooted in the core of the nation itself, aro foolish, and all premedi- 
“ tated rovolutions of the kind are unsuccessful, for they aro without 
* God, who keeps aloof from all such bungling.” 











Mx. W.MARTIN WOOD: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, — 
T must say that most of us here, if not all, will agree that this is w 
‘very valuable papor, (Hoar, hear.) Mr. Connell has gono direct to 


the Criminal Courts also; besides contributing a surplus of nbout £100,000 for the 
Yeneft of the general public. The injastion of this is self-evident, and in many 
fnetances the present eyatom amounts to an absoluto denial of justice to the poor, 
‘The whole subject clarly demands carotal and enzly consideration.” 

*'The following information is given by a reoont Times’ Caleatta tologram :— 
“An official note on the eubjoct of rupee Toans, written by Mr. Wostland, Comp. 
‘ollor-General, has boon published in The Galeutta Stateman. ‘The practical effet. 
‘of the document is to show that by attempting to borrow in the Calcutta markt 

















instead of in London, the Government has thrown away a sum of £7,000,000 
starling out of £96,000,000 borrowed in the last ton yours. Mx. Westland provos 
by figutes that there is very litle absorbing power in Yndia, that the small 
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the sources of information ; and though he may, in some instances, 
have drawn inferences with which we shall not agree, his course is far 
etter than mere guess-work, and far better than the assumption 
‘which we 60 often hear, that what has beon done with a good motive 
is necessarily the very best that could be done. He has applied that 
invaluable precept, “Put yourself in his place,” as far as he could to 
the Indian people. On page 93 of the paper, Mfr. Connell speaks of 
“the essential conditions of our present method of administering 
“Indian affairs.” I submit it is not so much administration that is 

in question; wo ought rather to speak of the essential conditions of 
the relations betwen a dependent Hastern country and alien Western 
rule, On page 96 he speaks of increased home remittances, and he men- 
tions that one-third of the heavy loss by exchange is due ‘to payments 
made to railway investors ; but we must contend—though, perhaps, I 
‘am rather anticipating—that those railway payments are at least 
remunerative to some extent. It is the other two-thirds which are 
simply a dead payment without any commereial return whatever—tho 
payments for old debts, for pensions, and such like. Again: he says, 
‘on page 107, “If there were no railways, no home remittances to be 
“paid, the revenues would remain on the spot.” Just so; but that 
could not bo under the conditions of a foreign dependency. ‘Then, nt 
page 110, Mr. Connell gives the homo remittances nt 20 millions a year. 
‘That is not quite correct, as you will see from the current budget state- 
mont, a summary of which appeared in the newspapers yesterday. ‘The 
official remittances for the your aro 16} millions, though the payments 
of the total remittances account are much larger; but then several 
millions are sot off on the other side, as you will seo in the account 
of “Home Charges.” ‘The total aunual disbursements through the 
India Office are 30 millions; but then there are the receipts on this 
side. But with regard to that there is the fact that these remittances, 
including large private remittances, aro a real and wholesale transfer 
of the revenues and annual produce of India, That is the subject 
‘Mr. Connell brings out, and which, in discussing Tndian questions, is 
constantly kept out of sight, I have myself, year after year, tried to 
bring it to public notice; and I may just point ont that, in the first 
number of your Jourxat last year, thore is a valuable paper by the 
Inte Sir George Wingate, in which the argumont of Mr. Connell is 
stated in distinct and scientific form. It would be exceedingly useful 
for those who are interested in this great subject to rgfer back to that 
valuable memorandum, that was written at a time when Indian trade 
‘was much less than it is now, and the transfer of resources was com- 
paratively small. I must confess, as Mr. Connell brings out these 
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facts—this “skeleton in the closet,” so to speak—I feel almost appalled 
myself. Tt is not that the facts are altogether new ; one become 
inured: to those things in course of time; but I cannot help fecling 
the discouragement that a consideration of these facts must give to 
any man who sincerely wishes to know what England can do for 
India, Tt may cause great discouragement in the minds of many who 
come to discuss this matter for the first time without being so well able 
to take account of those other considerations which you, Mr. Chairman, 
‘and others have present to your own minds, But we should not give 
‘way to this feeling of despondency. (Hear, hear.) We must try to 
deal with the facts such as they are, and Mr. Connell is to be thanked 
for bringing forward many of thom. But let me observe at pago 96°. 
hho puts tho conclusions of Mr. Goschen’s Committee the wrong way 
about, That Council did not find that it was the increased remit- 
tances of tho railway interest which cansed the fall in silver, but the 
cossation of the supply of railway capital ; and, if you remember, the 
solution which I ventured to offer for that was the supply of more 
capital, but on different conditions and under very different regula 
tions, Now coming, so to speak, to the crux of Mr. Connell’s paper, 

1s to whether country roads and bullock carts (to put it roughly) are 
bottor than railways, there is an illustration furnished in that 
interesting speech delivered by the present Governor of Bombay, 

Sir James Ferguson, two or three woeks ago on the opening of the 
South Mahratta Railway, or rather of the junction of the South 
Mahratta Railway at Poona, That railway is one that I consider 

® yory unfavourable example, and therefore the comparison pats 
‘Mr. Connell’s argument as strongly as possible. ‘That railway is to 
run through the Kastorn Deccan, taking the produce all the way round 

by Poona to Bombay, though some portion of it would go south to 
Goa. T havo just taken out the figures which Sir James gives, and 

the comparison botween cost of cartoge by rond and that by railway 
from Sattara thence to Jamkhundi, down to the nearest point of the 

sea const, may be thus sot ont:— 
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As His Excellency went on to show, any reduction of these cartago 
charges amounts to “a premium upon the industry of the Ryot and 
“ the lightening of his burdens.” But against that Mr. Connell puts 
the increased taxation entailed by payment—not of the interest on the 
railway capital, nor even on the loss by exchango—because, as you 
Know, those charges, under his hypothesis, must be included in ‘the 
railway charges—it is such taxntion as arises under that old bill of 
accumulated interest, 37 millions which Mr. Connell puts down at 
page 96, which I admit is from authentic records. It would require an 
‘actuary to compare the incidence of that taxation, on these lowor 
costs by railway, accurately; but we cannot supposo that such 
taxation can at ail approach the difference between those rates on tho 
cartage and the rates by railway which, according to Sir James 
figures, come to 10, 18 and 20 Rs. a ton respectively. It is not likely, 
theroforo, that the large obvious saving to the credit of tho railway 
system oven, as I say, under this unfavourable example, ax T think it 

‘ean bo swallowed up by Mv. Counell’s item of extra taxation, (Hear, 
hear.) Sir James, in the course of his speoch, vainly tried to avoid the 
‘consideration which ought to bo much more frequently borne in mine 
amongst our railway friends, that xailways cannot muke com grove, 
(Hoar, hear.) He referred to it, but he shied ut it. But Tam gind to 
00 that he went on to point out what has been done in the samo 
district by irrigation. He says that in tho courso of a year or two 
thore will be something like 400 square miles brought under the 
influence of irrigation. ‘There you have a means of increasing the 
food of the people, and—ax Mr. Connell wishes—you have, by means 
‘of those water-works, the resomces of the country turned into i 
internal service. (Hear, hear.) After all, as Tsaid before, the paper ix 
‘an exceedingly important one, und one thi w to be considered 
well by many of onr friends who have indulged in these optimist 
views of Indian affairs—some whom we know are so prominent, ns ont 
own President, Sir Richard ‘Temple, for instance. In view of that, 
this broad view of the matter in the quotation that Mr. Connell 
gives from J. 8. Mill's important petition of 1857, that eminent 
man’s warning, still holds good ; but with this difference, that in theso 
days wo have more information, more publicity, so that private 
interests and class interests camnot overcome public interests 60 easily 
as was the case in former times. If those whose only care is the publio 
interest—which this Association in particular is intendgd to represent 
—will but exert themselves to see that the public interest and the 
divect interest. only of the people of India are considered in the large 
transactions which Mr. Connell seems to think are still pending, all 
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may yet be well. Mr. Connell speaks of the effect of an alien 
Durecucracy tending to thwart any benevolent intentions there may be 

in our Government. Now, I don't think it is so much any personal 
interests of bureaucratic administration, but it is this inevitably adverse 
condition: You have India dependent on a foreign country and bound 

to pay this lange amount year after year, and the only question is how 

to overcome that difficulty ? After thinking over the matter most 
seriously through a long course of years, and feeling as strongly as Mr. 
Connell ean do on the subject, T came to the conclusion which I set out 
fully in my paper last yur, that the only way to do this is, that we must 

go forward courageously and apply the great capital of Europe and 

our modern knowledge-—and whatever we may think of the philosophy 

of India, our kmowledgo of material things is much more effective as 
regards productive purposes—we must, I say, do that with reason, 
with judgment, and far more carefully than we havo yet done. With 
regard to what Mr. Connell says about the Indian Council transacting 

‘its important business behind the soreen and without publicity, no 
opportanity should bo avoided of pointing ont how much is missed in 
that way. (Hear, hear.) Tam satisfied that if the doings of the Indian 
Council could bo brought more frequently and periodically before the 
notice of the public, we should got immense light on current Indian 
affairs without which many of our best men grope in tho dark, (Hear, 
hear.) ‘There is as a foot-noto—and I would just remark, if I may, 
‘that Mr. Connell’s foot-notes aro something Itke tho proverbial Indy’s 
ppostaoript, some of them are moro important than the text—in 
footnote at page 96 ho gives a vory erade summary of Mv. Westlani 
noto on the wastofal custom of taking up Indian lines in India instend 
of in England, ‘That Minuto of Mr. Westland’s is sot out in full in The 
Times of India Summary for February &th, and anyono who wishes to 
follow the subject may well turn to that, Imust confess, having read. 
it myself, to some disappointment, that Mr. Westland does not point his 
moral, and show, as his figures plainly prove, the immensoly greater 
economy of borrowing in England. Anyhow, he puts down the 
facts, and it will well repay anyone to refer back to that Minute, 
At page 111 Mr. Connell says: “All that is necessary for any 
“Government to do is to givo every encouragomont to its peasantry 
“to invest thoir savings in the land, to foster every variety of 
industrial enterprise,” and so on, and a very interesting passage 
that is, Wells we must all agree with that, and our authorities are 
doing it—really striving towards that end. (Hear, hear.) I may just 
refer incidentally to the memoranda affixed by Major Baring to his 
last Budget, as showing in the strongest light what pains he and thoso 
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around him are taking to “foster native industries,” and to do what 
ean be done for the benefit of the masses of India under modern con- 
ditions. And this must be “under modern conditions,” because we 
‘cannot spend all the revenues in the country as the Moguls did 5 but 
still we can do s0 to some extent, as the old East India Company did 
in spite of the very adverse protective system then obtaining in this 
country. As I have said, this paper raises very large questions, which 
demand the careful attention of men of the best thought amongst us, 
It is a great task wo have to accomplish : to quote from the American 
poet, I may say, that what we have before us is this: we have to— 








“Link Fulton's age of steam, 
With Manu’s age of thought.” 


‘Mr. EDMUND KIMBER: Mr. Chairman, I should think that if 
the views stated in that paper were those generally to be adopted in 
this country the reading of this paper would be little short of « 
calamity. Not only, I think, aro the viows stated in this paper most 
erroneous, but they are founded upon assertions which simply havo their 
own strength for their basis. Now, first take ono forexmple. On the 
111th page wo have this: “ All that is necessary for any Government 
“ to do is to givo evory encouragement to its peasantry to invest their 
“ savings in the land”—that we do at presont; ‘to foster every 
“ yariety of industries and enterpriso”"—that wo do at present; “to 
¥ cations by road, river, and soa, leaving the natives 
“ to conduct the carrying trade as thoy think fit”—that, at any rate, if 
we did not do in times past we are doing now; “and finally to limit 
“ taxation to that amount which is required to presorve penco ;” that, 
we do ut present, But what does Mr. Connell say further on? 
“ Tastead of contenting ourselves with this humble réte we have under- 
“ taken to play the part of an earthly providence.” I entirely join issue 
‘with that assertion. I say thore is not the slightest foundation for 
it, Again we read: “ We have a second time attempted to unite the 
“functions of the trader and the sovereign, functions which have 
“ againand again, since the time of Fox's East India Bill, been declared 
“by the bighest authorities to be incompatible, and have blinded 
ourselves as to the nature of our action by the phrase of ‘ improved 
« gommunications,’ forgetting the fact that railways are not like roads, 
open to all natives for the profitable use of their cattle and carts, but 
« gre close trade monopolies owned by Knglishmen.” What stability 
is there in un assertion of that kind? Roads not open to every- 
body ! 
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Mr. CONNELL: May I explain; the word which ought to be 
italicized is profitable.” 





‘Mr. KIMBER: “Open to all the natives for the profitable use of 
their cattle and carts.” What difference does that make? I should 
have imagined that, at any rate, the railways could cary their cattle, 
if they choso to pay for them. ‘The fallacy underlying the whole of 
this has been slightly touched upon by Mr. Martin Wood, and that 
in this, It is supposed that the capital of this country is forced 
‘upon India, India being an unwilling borrower. Now let us calmly 
‘consider whether India is an unwilling borrower. Let us compare 
‘tho system of obtaining loans for railway puxposes in this country 
with that of other countries. Now, Russia has come to this country 
to borrow monoy at a much heavier rate than India, and who can soy 
that English enpital has been forced upon Russia? Russia, at any 
rate, has been in the position of being a chooser of the countries from 
whom she will borrow money; she can go to England or America, or 
nr country if sho chose. What is the consequence? Russia 

has built most of her railways with English enpital, and now after 
‘years of building in that way the Russian people are positively coming 
into the English and Fronch markets for the puxposo of buying up 
Russian railway stock. What does that show? ‘That in yenr 
gone by tho Russians as a Government. could not build their 
railways themselves, so they got them built with English capital, 
‘and then after the stock was created the Russians themselves, finding 
it such good stock, have come into tho English market to buy it 
Piecomeal. Now that has occurred with Italy ; it has also occurred 
with America, and at this time, week after week, Americans are 
in our London Stock Exchange buying their own railway stock to 
the extent of many hundreds of thousands a week. What does 
that show? It shows thet even in the United States, in years gone 
by, they found that tho English money market has been » cheap one 
to borrow in; and that having constructed their railways and created 
their stock, they now come into the English market and buy st piece- 
meal, Now, what difference is there between the way in which the 
Russian Government has borrowed, or the Italian Government, or the 
United States Government, and tho way in which the Indian Govern- 
ment bas borrowed? ‘The difference is this in favour of India, that 
whereas the Jadians themselves conld not borrow nearly upon the 
terms available for the Italians, the Russians, or the United States 
Government, they positively have got the credit snd the backing of 
‘the British Government to enable them to come into our markets and 
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‘enable them to borrow money at 3} per cent. Is not that a boon? 
Is the Government to be decried becanse it enables Indians to do 
that? Why, they appreciate it to such an extent that even the 
individual proprietors themselves are, to my personal knowledge, 
coming to the city of London and attempting to borrow monoy at a 
‘very much less rate than they could in India itself. Supposing any 
Individual in this room could say, “Oh! in London I cannot get 
“ money at less than 3f per cent.; if I go to the United States I can 
“ get it at 3 per cent.” Is that to the disadvantage of Englishmen ? 
Is it an advantage or not to the native Indian whether the Govern- 
ment interferes with him or not to be able to come to this country 
and borrow money upon his landed estate at 5 per cont. instead of 
Paying the Indian usurer 10 or 12 or 20 per cent. Who has the 
‘advantage of that? I should think the Indian. What does it 
matter where the money comes from so long as he gets it cheaply ? 
Now, tliere are several cardinal errors made throughout the whole 
of this paper. Look at page 108. Mr. Connell says, “If good roads 
“were made...” Well, Thave no doubt whatever that good roads 
are being made; but I also have no doubt that when Mr. Connell 
Decomes Viceroy of India wo shall have very much better roads. 
(anghter.) But mark the fallacy of this statement; look at the 
inconsistency of it with that which comes after it: “If good roads 
“swore made, the surplus agricultural population would be able to 
“move off to less crowded districts.” Why, if railways are made, 
cannot they move at a little quicker pace? He says, “As it is, rail- 
«ways earey" off the crops, but leave the mass of the people behind.” 
‘That is very funny—that these machines which move so quickly should 
move the crops but should not be able to move the people! ‘That is a 
most extraordinary statement, ‘Then there is this: “In time of 
“ famine it is by road and not by rail that the migration of men and 
« beasts takes place.” Now, that is truo to this limited extent: take 
the case of the Orissa famine, in the proceedings for the relief of 
which my brother, who is now in Caleutia, took part. ‘There it is 
perfectly true that the people did die by thousands on the road-sides. 
But why? Because they could not get away quickly enough. If 
‘there had been railways, they would all have been got clear off, and 
there would have been no farine—at any rate the grain would have 
gone into that district, and the persons who did not choose to live 
in that district would have gone into districts where grain was more 
plentiful. ‘Then he says, “They have at the same time considerably 
* raised the price of food by bringing the capitalist face to face with 
“the Indian landless Inbourers.” Well, I suppose if they have 
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increased the price of food, they have also increased the powor 
of the Indian inhabitonts to poy for it. It is a very curious thing 
that the price of food should riso when money does not become 
more plentiful. I should have thought the two things went 
together. ‘Then they were led for a short time “ to the formation of 
“a frosh wage-fund, yet, when completed, they have left the wage. 
“earners the victims of higher prices in a glatted labour market.” 
‘Now tho whole experienco of those who have been concerned in the 
construction of railways has beon this: that it had carried off the 
surplus population from one part of India to another where there has 
boon no surplus population—it has possibly prevented the glutting of 
the Isbour market in different parts of India, Then wo have somo 
extraordinary statements ou page 109. Bor ihstance, “Lot us, if we 
«will, candidly confess that India is in the position of a conquered 
“ country, and must be treated as such, 60 far as we dare; but let us 
gb least give up our hypocritical talk about tho development of its 
“ yosourcos as tending to the enrichment of tho peasantry.” Well, 
does not the development of the resourees of any country enrich its, 
inhabitants? I should havo thought 60; at any rato we Wnglishmen 
have been undor that delusion for many years past. Wo havo boon 
onieavouring to develop the resources of this country fast enough, 
and I hopo the development of tho resources of this country and of 
India, too, will go on as fast as possible. Mr. Connell makes a great 
mistako in supposing that the Indians themselves aro not individually, * 
without the slightest assistance or interference from tho Government 
whatever, at the present moment making a tremendous stir throughout 
the length and breadth of India, ‘That is the most recent intelligence. 
‘You find it in tho editoriél remarks of the most conflicting editors in 
India, I remarked it in two papers received by mo just rocontly, 
The Statesman and The Hnglishman, 











Mr. CONNELL: English, not native papers. 


Mx. KIMBER: It is most remarkable that although both 
those editors axe ready to tear one another to pieces, yot they :” 
do agree upon this that thero is an extraordinary commotion ° 
throughout India on the part of the natives independently for the 
purpose of developing the resources of the country. So that is quite clear 
that at any rate at tho last moment Bnglish enterprise is beginning 
to make a deep impression on tho minds of the Indians themselves, 
#0 a8 to encourage them to go on independently, Now wo havo some 
‘magnificent political philanthropy on page 113, “Historians, whose 
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“ideas have been largely coloured by thoso of the governing olasses, 
“ have depicted in strong colours the short-lived horrors of a popular 
“rovolution, but the permanent sufferings caused by a governmental 
revolution have for the most part been sketched with faint touches.” 


‘Mr. MARTIN WOOD: Hear, hear. 


‘Mr. KIMBER: I suppose Mr. Martin Wood is the authority for 
this Qanghter); but is not it extraordinary that our friend Mr. 
Connell says ‘that it has beon sketched with but faint touches. 
Why? Because there has been nothing to touch. History cannot 
record anything but that which happens. I should like to know what 
you expect of a historian. Do you expect him to show something 
from his imagination? I should think this; that all you want the 
historian to record would be current events. Ho says, “ Yet the latter 
“type of revolution leads to more disastrous consequences than. the 
“former.” 


‘Mr. MARTIN WOOD: Hear, hear. 


‘Mr. KIMBER: Well, that is a vory fino platitndo, but as yet I havo 
not found it verified in history. T havo yet to learn that the present 
Government system in India will Iead to such disastrous consequences 
as the systems of such Governments as India had in the past. I believe, 
‘with Mr. Connell, that it is hy no meansa perfect Government. I believe 
that this is a most imperfect Government; but I do not bolieve for a 
moment that it deserves the wholesale condemnation which Mr. Connell 
givesit here, Now, with regard to Mr. Connell’s figures, I have in my 
hand a State paper which has been recently issued by the Secretary to 
tho Governmentof India, Colonel Trevor, under date the 4th of January, 
1884. Mr. Comnell tells us that tho interest which has been paid by 
tho Govornmont on behalf of tho railways is lost sight of. Now, hero 
is a State papor which conclusively proves that it has not been lost 
sight of. Hero this gentleman, by order of the Government, goes into 
the whole of the figures with which Mr. Connell starts, and, including 
tho interest which has been paid by the Government on account of 
these guaranteed lines, he reduces it to this: that they pay altogether 
3-90 per cent. on the capital outlay, plus the balance of interest 
charges, plus the premium paid to the East Indian Railway. Whatis 
clearer than that? I shonld like Mr. Connell—throughont the whole 
world, including Italy, Russia, the United States, and Franco—to 
point to a single country where railways have been so profitable as in 
India, They have certainly not been so potable herein this countzye 
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‘Wo have spent millions and millions of money. We have taxed our- « 
selves (by way of speculation, it is true) in the hope that we should 
get some return ; but how many millions of money are there in this 
country invested in railway stock that do not retarn one per cent. ? 
Wo had a very good statoment the other day from Lord Brabourne, 
which was published in all the newspapers, showing distinctly and 
clearly how that something like soventy millions sterling of English 
railway stock does nob pay ono single penny per cent. Why is that ? 
‘Why, it may be asked, have Englishmen voluntarily taxed thomsclves 
to that extent only to got nothing? For this reason: not because 
thoy pat thoir monoy into railways as a railway investment, but 
decause of tho subsidiary advantages—the advantage of increasing the 
‘valuo of land, the advantage of increasing the trade of certain districte, 
tho advantage of transferring tho surplus population from one part of 
tho country to another. ‘That has been going on silently and stead- 
fastly in England for years and years past. ‘That is the reason that 
tho Americans mako their railways. ‘They do not invest their nionoy 
in tho railway qua railway only, but railways are mado for tho sake of 
‘tho land, for the purpose of incronsing the value of the land. And 
‘what-isit tha¢ political philosophors, Imean trae political philosophers, 
put forward with regard to India? They say, abovo and beyond the 
‘advantages of the 8:90 por cont. (and this is not considered by those 
persons who take tho antagonistic viow of Mr. Connell), that it 
increases on the average the value of tho land by the sido of the 
railway threo or four hundved:per cont. Nothing could be a greater 
condemnation of the views taken by Mr. Connell than the views taken 
throughout India at tho presont moment both by natives and 
nropeans; and I think nothing can justify the Government more in 
their polioy at the present moment of getting a Committeo of the 
House of Commons to sit in orderto bring about, not the diminution of 
railway enterprise, but its very much greater extension. (Hear, heat.) 








‘Mr. A. K, SETTNA: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlomen,—I 
havexead Mr. Connell’s paper with great interest, and I beliovewhatever 
may be said about its merits, and although it has met with a slashing 
attack from the gentleman who preceded me, it has certainly 
‘prepared with great pains and stady. Tam not insensible to the great) 
and manifold advantages of railways in developing the resources of a. 
‘countey, butt I beliove that railways pushed on at high-pressure are 
perhaps too much of a good thing as regards India. Perhaps it may 
not be quite advantageous to the country because it simply sinks the 

country more into indebtedness, when the Government borrows money 
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for making railways, and it may not at the same time be beneficial to 
the investor of the money. But whatever might bo said about the 
want of railways as being one of the causes of poverty in India, I 
Delieve it is not the prinefpal cause. If want of railways were the 
principal cause of the misery and the poverty of a people, I believe 
that London would be the last place in the world where we should hear 
such complaints. Therefore, althongh as I havo said, I am not 
insensible at all to the great advantages of railways, Tam inclined to 
agree a little with the writer of this paper. ‘The chief complaint, and 
to my mind the most fatal complaint against the English Government 
is the very costly and exponsive machinery at presont adopted in 
governing India. It is the more condemnable because it is quite 
unnecessary. “It neither blesseth him that gives, nor him that takes, 

It is as Mr. Martin Wood pointed out, a great fallacy to suppose that 
India is a rich country, and certainly the fact that India is, as Mr. 
Connell points out, getting poorer and not richer, is one that requires 
tho great and careful consideration of those optimists. If one may be 
permitted to speak about current polities, I may say that I saw the 
other day in some of tho Indian papers the Administration Report 
of Calcutta for the last year, in which the Lieutonant-Governor has 
said that although the Tndian press is on the whole improving in 
its tone, there is still great room for improvement. That of 
course I myself would concede, but at the same time he adds that 
there is still a persistent perversion of the views of the Government as 
reflected in the Indian press. Well, I quite believe that there may 
be great room for improvement in the tone of the native press, but at 
the same time, if the Lient.-Governor had been more impartial ho 
might have told us of the utterances of the Anglo-Indinn press during 
the last year. However that may be, I do not wish to touch upon it 
here, and do not wish to detain you much longer. Tt shows, as 3fr. 
Connell very properly puts it, that more sympathy and less of science 
is really what is wanted in India. I feel that Mr. Connell’s paper 
comes very opportunely at this moment, coming at a time when tho 
Railway Committee is holding its deliberations, and also more partion- 
larly opportunely as Mr. Slagg’s motion on India is expected to come 
on to-day in the House. Let us hope that that may accomplish tho 
good foretold by its friends. Let us hope that the English people 
will become more alive and more sensible to their responsibilities in 
tho East, and will rise to a sense of their duty, and devote more 
earnest attention to the progress of Indian affairs. 





‘Mr. P, H. BAGENAL: Mr. Chaitman—I hope by this time 
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the meeting has recovered from the offeot of the spocch which was 
delivered from behind mo [by Mr. Kimbor]. One cannot imagine 
that that gentleman was ever wrong in his life, Ho has, I think, 
rought the cock.sux0” method of argument to an. exact scionco— 
laughter) —and if wo were to beliove all that ho said I think that 
poor Mr, Connell might retire at once without even attempting to 
make any reply. But I hare confidence in Mr. Connell bocanso I 
think he has brought forward im this paper principles which will 
probably find their way into tho public press, and will be discussed 
swith very much more attention than has been given thom by tho 
gentleman bebind me, Mr, Kimber mado ono remark which I will 
answer ab once, He said that im England they had boen acoustomod 
to bolieve that the development of tho resourvos of the country tondod 
to the enrichment of the peasantry. I would ask him what ho says to 
tho caso of Ireland, Wo may prosumo that he knows something of 
tho Government of Ireland during the last 100 years, and I wonld ask 
hhim whother ho approvesof tho systom of Government which has boen 
ceavried on in that country, and whethor'it has tended to the improvo- 
‘mont of the people. Iam very glad to soo that My. Connell has put 
in tho very forefront of his papor an impeachment of the so-called 
system of freo-teado which I am pleased to soo is beginning to bo 
somowhat decried in this country. I havo no doubt that the gentleman 
Dohind mo (Afr. Kimbor) is ono of the staunchest upholdors of tho presont 

rstom of ono-sided H're0 Trade: I know it; and ho does not dony it. 











‘The CHAIRMAN: T must ask you, Sir, to address your remarks 
to the subject under discussion. It is not customary at these moetings 
to allude to individuals. 





‘Mr, BAGENAL: Then, Sir, I must apologize for alluding in debate 
‘to tho observations of the gentleman who spoke just before me— 
which I believe is not an unusual thing todo. Howover, what is most 
important in this paper is tho impeachment of Froe Trude. I will 
quote the remarks of Mr. Connell because I think they avo most 
important. “Tt may bo assorted without fear of contradiction that n¢ 
“ Government, since history bogan, ever held such awful powers otf 
“ifo and death, Parliament by its abolition of tho cotton dutios 
“boasts of having given India completo Free inde. Freo Trade, - 
“indood! when India is bound hand and foot and delivered over to 5 
“the Tndian Government and the English capitalist to do with it 
“ what they list,” That I think is avery remarkable stntoment. I. | 
think there is one answer to the remarks about railways and tho way | 
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in which the Russians have come in and bought up Russian railway 
stock which applies to that point. ‘Tho railways which were made 
by English capital in Russi were private undertakings. The railways 
that have been made in India have beon made by Government capital. 
(‘No.”) Tam not an expert, but Iam under the impression that they 
were made by Government for Government purposes principally, and 
if so, there is a very Inrgo difference between the case which is brought 
forward of Russian railways and that of Indian railway 


‘The CHAIRMAN : If you will rofor to the paper you will find 
that it is not the case, Mr. Connell distinctly points out the different 
descriptions of railways. One portion only has beon made by the 
Government, which has been only quite recently. 





‘Mr. BAGENAL: Of course, Six, Tam glad to bo corrected. I 
think this paper is only a preliminary paper, because it seoms to me to 
be lacking in one very important point. Mr. Connell docs not bring 
forward any distinct policy, nor state what he advooates should be 
done to bonefit the natives. That is tho great difficulty and it is a 
difficulty which ho has not attempted to meet, I agree quite with 
what he says: that all that is necessary for any Government to do is 
to give every encouragement to the peasantry to invest their savings 
in the land and to foster every variety of industry and enterprise; bat 
how is the Government to do that? Railways are all very well, but 
when it does not pay to send goods along the railway I do not very 
well sce what good the railways are. 


‘Mr. CONNELL: I deal with that matter in the notes on pages 102 
and 112, 


‘Mr. BAGENAL:: I should like to ask Mr. Connell whether he has 
‘ever taken into consideration the policy which has been advocated in 
Parliament by Mr. Ecroyd, of bringing the colonies and India into 
‘closer commercial annexation with the mothgr-country. want to ask 
him what he thinks would be the result, for instance in India, upon the 
‘peasant population there if a new commercial system wero established 
by means of which our colonies and India would be given a differential 
advantage in the import of our food supplies, and whether he thinks 
that if a poliey were carvied out our food growers would come to be 
our Indian ryots and Australian colonists instead of others who are 
now starring out our industries by protective tariffs. I think if 
‘Mr. Connell would take that into account his opinion upon it would 
be very valuable. I know that some political economists who believe 
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‘merely in abstract science seem to think that the only way to treat 
those who are on the other sido is to call them fools and fanatics, I 
wish Mx, Connell would kindly answer this suggestion, and tell us 
what he thinks of such a policy. ‘To my own knowledge the ayatem— 
whatever be the right name to call it, it may be called fair tnde—is 
really growing very largely in favour throughout the country, and T 
want to know what effect it would have moro especially upon the 
Indian population. As I have said, I regard Mr. Connell’s paper 
‘as very interesting, and principally interesting, I think, beeauso it 
‘impenches the principles of so-called Free Trade, 





Mr, J. R, BULLEN-SMITH : Mr. Chairman,—It has all along been 
the principle of this Association, I think rightly 90, to be glad to listen 
to what bears on Indian questions, from whatever quarter it may ome, 
‘and however much it may differ from pre-conceived ideas. ‘Therefore 
think we ought to be thankful to Mr, Connell for having prepared a 
paper which bears upon the face of it marks of great diligence and 
considernblo research snd trouble on the part of the writer. And yet. 
Toonfess I should vory much regret if the contents of this papor, or if 
‘anything ab all approaching to it were to go forth to the world, and. 
especially to the people of India, as in any degree representative of tho 
foolings which avo entortainod by this Association upon this important 
subject. I began my residence in India under tho gront Marquis with 
whom you yourself, Sir, were so closely associated, and I confess T had 
hithorio been accustomed to think that porhaps the greatest memorial 
of his truly grent careor which ho left in India was his inauguration of 
railways. I should havo thought it was late in tho day for anyono to 
come forward; in fnet, I could scarcely have believed that anyone 
could be found to havo come forward, at this timo of day, to ask the 
‘question: Avo railways a bonofit to India? It is vory difficult in the 
courso of a ten minutes’ speoch to go through a papor like this, because 
the statements in it are very, very numerous, and some of them would 
roguire very considerable time to refute. ‘There are some of them, 
not a few of them, which, I think haa I time, and especially bad 
I the matorials, I could easily refute. Thor is one to which I 
emphatically take exception, and it is this: In speaking of the effect 
of railways past and to come, Mr. Connell says (and he will correct mo 
if I state his argument wrongly) that railways have been made and 
will be madé, and after they are made they will leave the population 
to meet increased food prices with diminished wages. Now I desizo, 
and Twould like very much to know where Mr. Connell finds grounds 
for that statement, 
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‘Mr. CONNELL: In the Famine Commissioners’ Report the riso of 
food-prices and stagnation of wages are pointed out, part I, pp. 66-7. 
‘Wages have risen only under very exceptional conditions. 


Mr. BULLEN-SMITH: I speak from a considerable experience in 
India as a large employer of labour both at the Presidency capital and 
in the Mofussil, and I stato as an undoubted fact that, notwithstanding 
railways, there has been found to be a stendy and progressive increase 
in wages. ‘Those who will take the figures of to-day and compare 
them with the figures of twenty-five years ago for cootie wages, the 
wages of the very lowest class of the people, will find the trath of what 
I remark; and nowhere is this more apparent than in tho districb 
where single lines of railways have picreed their way, and where 
perhaps it might have been thought that the view of Mr. Connell 
would hold good. If we take Eastern Bengal, whero up to quite 
recently we have had but one line of railway, namely the Eastern line 
of Bengal running from Calcutta to Goalundo, if we take that line 
‘which has boon in existence for the Test fifteon years, we find amongst 
the ryots in that part of Eastern Bengal a state of prosperity such as 
thoy never knew beforo, and sach as is unknown in other parts of 
India, and you will find in refectories of the indigo planter and in the 
great jute mills, wherever you go, a steady tendency to increase in 
the price of Inbour; again, this is a curious thing, and I mention it 
as bearing a little upon the views of tho people themselves towards 
theso railway lines of communication, I have observed running 
throughout ibis paper of Mr. Connell’s a sort of impression that the 
people are having these lines of railway forced upon them. I think 
it is of the utmost importance in Associations of this kind that we 
should endeavour to sce what are the wishes of the people themselves. 
When I say the wishes of the people, I do not use the hackneyed 
phrase, the dumb millions,” for anyone acquainted with India kno 
that the “dumb millions” havo no wishes at all, or at least never 
express any. I hope some day they will have, but everyone knows that 
‘at present their voico is not to be heard; but I am talking of the men 
whom. we are calling upon now to conduct local municipalities and 
30 forth. What is the opinion of those? I had lately before me a 
‘proposal for a lino of railway running through perhaps the most densely 
populated district of Bengal or any other part of India, where the road 
is perfectly good at all seasons of the year, bridged throufhout; in fact, 
‘as good a road as there is to be found in Lower Bengal, a road twenty 
miles in length going from Tarakessur, in Hooghly, to near the station 
at Serampore. It struck mo that if there ever was a road in whjoh 
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people should be content, here is one. Yet what is the cry that comes 
up from that neighbourhood ? “Give us a railway ! we ewmnot carry 
about our produce fast enough ; the hakri of twenty years ago does 
« not suffice to carry for us to-day ; we must have a railway.” ‘These, 
I think, axe matters which have to bo borne in mind, and I hope 
‘Me. Connell will think them over and, at all events, see that ho is 
quite sure of his ground before he makes such a very vast statement 
fas that the introduction and carrying on, and furtherance of Indian 
riilways can only bo at the cost of the wages of the people. ‘To my 
mind the railway system of India presents itself in three lights. ‘The 
first is the stratogical one, ‘and no doubt Mr. Connell himself admits 
that tho country mast bo kept quiet, and security preserved. You, 
Sis, in 1857, in the midst of your arduous labours in Calcutta roooiving 
and forwarding British troops whore overy company of red-coats was 
s0 to sponk worth its weight in gold, You, Sir, and none better, know 
what a heart-bronking thing it was to you to think that when you hnd 
put thoso mon in tho carriages for Ranigunge on their way to the 
North-West, after thoy had gone 120 miles at thirty miles an hour, they 
would have for tho rest of the journey to go by dakghnory at soven or 
ight. Is it too mach to eny that if wo had hnd a railway open from 
Caloutta right up Delhi, tho whole faeo of the mutiny would have boen. 
changed ?—it is not too much to say that its duration would havo 
‘been shortenod, and its miseries enormously lessened. ‘This line from 
tho presidency town to Delhi was no doubt very costly. It was a first 
experiment, and, a5 is the caso vwith most experiments, mistakos wore 
made, and great cost was gone to; yot this line, and similar trunk: 
lines which are absolutely necessary for the protection of tho country, 
and which enablo us to hold it with a smaller military foreo than 
othervwiso wo could, these lines it is which mainly swell that volume 
of cost which Mr. Connell so much grudges. ‘Then, secondly, it seems 
to mo that wo should look at the railway system in connection with 
Tt sooms to me that what Mr. Connell would desire is As 
‘ou wero” in all things, and I think he inclines far too much to 
trust to what he calls the provision which was made in private houses 
for the fataine of bygone days. We know enough of the famine of 
bygone days, even by the imperfect data that have come down to us 
to be assured that the loss of life was terrible; and we know that 
‘there must have been smaller famines and periods of partial scarcity, 
tho sad detaits of which have not come down tous. But the ease is 
very different now. Everything is known, and, having this knowledge, 
has the Indian Government no daty to make provision against 
famine? - Will Mr. Connell, after the experience of the Orissa famine 
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and the famine in Rejpooiana and the famine in Madras, tell us 
that roads, often impassable for many mouths of the year, oF 
rivors of difficult and uncertain navigation, are suficient? Can 
‘Mr. Connell really hold that it would be a fit thing for the Govern 
ment of India to content itself with these moans of communication ? 
Can ho for a moment contend that the lime running through barren 
Rajpootana is not a wise provision? Can ho contond that the last 
partial famine in the north-west would have been mot with the cclerity 
which prevented its assuming the character of famine, except for the 
facilities of carrying food by vail, and can he doubt that if another 
famine were to happen at Orissa, it would be a fearful reproach to the 
Government of India that wo should be obliged to say that as the 
famine found us there in 1865-6, s0 it found us now. What took 
place then? ‘There were ample stores of food in the country bebind. 
‘There were amplo stores of food in'vessols on the coast, but the south- 
‘west monsoon was on: the roads from Midnapore could not be used, 
‘ecauso the rains were on ; and the people died in millions—in hundreds 
of thousands at least almost within sight of food. What would then 
havo been the value of a railway, such as has been lately projected, 
coming through the contral province with feeders running down to 
Orissa: and Cuttack. ‘Then, thirdly, looking at the railway system 
for general purposes, I really cannot attempt to follow Mr. Connell. 
T have hitherto been foolish enough to think that if you onable 
people to travel quickly, and easily and cheaply from one place to 
another, if you can bring the surplus of ono zillah, and make it - 
chenply and easily saleablo in another, that is a good and Inudable 
thing to do, anda thing which savours of good government. But it 
seoms that I am wrong, and really I have not the time to go into it, 
‘This I will say with reforence to the appointment of this Parliamentary 
Committee. I think that many mistakes have been made in railway 
procedure, and that it will behove the Committee to be very careful. 
Tt seems to me that their chief function will be not by any means to 
‘check or rescind tho present meagre expenditure; but to devise a 
system of railways for Indin; some good and wise system, by which 
swe shall not have repeated there what took place in this country, 
where lines are mado sido by side with each other, and the general 
weal entirely lost sight of. If this Committee, which is about 
to sit, should recommend to the Government of India a really good 
system of railways, I still venture to think, with all deference to 
‘Mr. Connell, that it will do something towards increasing what 
hhas so far not been a curso, but a great blessing to that great country. 
(Hear, hear.) 
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Dr. YUSOOF KHAN (of the Punjeub) said he agreed with the 
precoding speaker that tho railways in the lower provinces of India 
‘had been useful to the people thero in every way, but the conditions of 
the Panjaub and Onde country were altogether different, That was a 
fortile and well-irrigated country, and wheat was grown very largely. 
People who had not beon to India generally put all Indians down as 
‘eating rice; but the people of the Panjaub dia not live only on rice, And. 
there was this change which had come over those people in consequence 
of the introduction amongst them of Western civilization. Instead 
of tilling the ground, and looking after agricultural interests, the 
ambition was to become railway servants or something else in 
Government employment, Of course, tho Indian people could always 
rely on tho generous aid of England in times of famine, In a desert 
place like the lower part of Bengal, for instance, railways might be 
beneficial; but ho contended that in a fertile country like the Punjaub, 
whore there was already @ single line of railway (Scinde, Punjaub and 
Delhi), it was folly to provide farther railway aocommodation which 
‘was not absolutely necessary. He referred particularly to the Oude 
and’ Rohilound Railway, which was now going direct from Allyghar 
through Iucknow wid Mogulsoria Benares to join tho East Indian 
Railway. ‘That was to afford greater facilities for the transport of 
agricultural produco; but the Punjaub people preferred to send their 
wheat and grain and 90 forth by hackries, and did not require any 
farther railways. ‘Thero was this difficulty about transport by rail. 
‘The mabajun, who sent his wheat, &c., on to Caloutta or Bombay for 
‘conveynnoo to the Buropean anarkets, found that, in tho courso of their 
carzinge to the port, there was grent loss owing to the trans-shipment, 
the bags wero opened and half the wheat, &c., &, gone. That w 
fone great reason why the Punjaub people preferred the old modes 
of conveyance to the railway. Another reason for thei aversion to 
railways was tho compulsory powers they had of acquiring land. Of 
course, compensation was given, but generally there was great 
dissatisfaction, and, speaking from his knowledge of the feclings of 
his fellow-countrymen in the Punjaub, he cortainly deprecated any 
farther railway extension there. ‘The poorer class of natives do prefer 
walking their. daily stages, and doing their journey, as they cannot 
afford to pay their railway fares. 











‘Mz. EDWARD J. WATHERSTON said that he-was one of those 
‘who fully agreed with Mr. John Bright, that if a country be possessed 
of a fertile soil, capable of varied productions, and if the people of 
that country be blessed with ingenuity for manufacturing purposes, 
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but if, at the same time, the people wero found in extrome destitution 
and suffering, the chances are thet there is some fundamental error 
in the Government of that country. Fully agreeing with Mr. Kimber 
that Indians who could borrow at 5 per cent. in London would be 
foolish were they to borrow in India at 10, 12, or 20 per cent, and 
also with some of his remarks in reference to railways, ho (Mx. 
‘Watherston) could not concur with him when he took exception to 
the statement in the paper that the railways took the crops and left 
the people behind. Tt was well known that this was a fact, for the 
‘very good reason that the people—the masses—in India could not afford 
to pay railway fares. ‘There was another point upon which Mr. Kimber 
was in error, viz,, that the Government fostered every kind of industry. 
He (lx. Watherston) was in a position to contradict this. ‘The art 
‘industries of India were dependent to a large extent for their foundation, 
or ornamentation, upon the precious metals. ‘There was another fact 
Known to all Anglo-Indians drawing their incomes from India, vity 
‘that at present the value of the raw material was much depreciated, 
1s 74d being the value of every rape. The Indian Government lose 
upon every penny in the depreciated value of the xupeo 37 crores, 
77 lakhs, and 960 rupees. Again, in 1886, H.RH. the Princo of 
‘Wales intends to hold an exhibition, in London, of the art industries 
of Her Majesty's Colonial and Indian possessions. Speaking at the 
closing ceremonial of the Fisheries Exhibition, the Princo of Wales 
said: With this object in view, I shall hope for tho hearty co- 
“operation of our fellow-subjects the people of India, in order that an 
“important section of that Exhibition may be traly representative of 
“the art industries of that empire.” ‘Tho point he (Mr. Wathorston) 
desired to bring before the meeting was this: India was especially 
gifted in the manufacture of articles composed of the precious metal 
secondly, there was a depreciation in the value of the raw material 
seriously affecting the currency ; and yet at the same time, such goods 
as he had described were absolutely prohibited for the purpose of 
sale in the United Kingdom. The Government maintained a most 
impolitio tax, and probibitory Inws relating to Hall-anarking. He 
considered it important to bring the subject before the meeting when 
a paper was under discussion the object of which was the development 
‘of the Indian trade. 








‘The Rev. Dz. WAINWRIGHT : Mr. Chairman,—I Ma nointention 
‘of addressing this mooting until I heard the speech of Mr. Bullen- 
‘Smith, but I think it important to emphasize some of the statements 
‘he made. He said thot if time allowed, and if this were the propor 
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place, he could have refuted not a fow of the statements made by the 
writer of this paper. Ithink that is a most important thing coming 
from a gentleman of our friend’s experience and large knowledge. It 
seoms tome to bo axather harsh thing to say that of a gentleman who has 
exponded so much pains and who has himself evidently shown s0 much 
sympathy with the object, the most benovolent and praiseworthy 
object, which he has in view. I hopo, however, that the writer of tho 
paper will not take it as harsh. Ishould like him to believe me second 
to no gentleman in the room in my high estimation of the attention 
the bas given to the subject, and the facility with which he has placed 
bofore us in w vory Iucid and Iuminous way the facts that he has 
adduced. But I do not think it is greatly to bo regrotted (and ib 
is only this feoling that las stung or impelled me to speak) that 
‘Mr. Connel! has come to the conclusions which he here advances. I do 
not want to use words so strong as thoso employed by one gontloman 
(Mfr. Kimber) this evening, but I do think that it would be calamitous 
for the poorer classes of the pooplo of India itself if thoy should really 
come by any menns whatever or at any futuro timo-to be possessed of 
tho iden to which the writor of tho paper box given exprossion, vin 
hab there exists in Groat Britain or in tho Empire a lack of sympathy 
‘with them in their poverty, or any sort of indifferonco towards any 
measures whatever that might bo justly and wisely proposed for tho 
amelioration of their condition. He says (on pago 109): “Tt may bo 
“agserted, without fear of contradiction, that no government, sinco 
“history began, ever hold such awful powers of life and death.” Por- 
feotly trao ; bat thon there is a counterpart to that, which tho writer 
of tho paper has forgotten to add. It may bo assorted with equal 
truth that sinco history began no power holding such authority las 
ovor wielded it in a manner s0 praisoworthy, and charactorizod by such 
unquestionable philanthropy. I say, and I challonge sucacssful contra- 
Aiotion, that their never was an empire that held such an appanage 
with such good result; indeed, no empiro ever had an appanage like 
that of India. India is a general word to denoto,a population of 
two hundred and fifty millions of people, speaking thirty different 
Janguages, a country having every variety of produce. And what is 
said hore ? On page 113 there is this: “Wherever we havo super 
“soded, instead of supervising, native officials and head men, wherover 
““ wo have poisoned tho social organism with English reforms.” Really 
I think that this sort of what Thackeray would call “high falutin,” 
is very calamitous. What do you monn when you talk of Inglish 
reforms? You mean the transition, from the inferior to the superior, 
from a less desirable to a more desirable condition ; and I should 
thick that to accomplish that is not to poison the organism but really: 
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to disinfect it; instead of poisoning the native organism with English 
reform it is purifying it by the light of the best native traditions, What 
‘would have been the effect of the best native traditions ? We are 
told here what history says about India, What was India before wo 
acquired it? Look at the warlike tribes; see how the strong preyed 
upon the-wenk; see what internecine dissensions there were. I say 
that he is a benefactor to his species who makes two blades of grass 
grow where only one grew before, and I say that the English acquisi- 
tion of India—or conquest I will call it if you like, as it is called o 
“conquered country” in the paper—has been, I will say, not merely 
of greator bonefit to India than to England, but of unquestionable 
benefit to India itself, and that is all that it is necessary for my 
argument. ‘There is one other matter I want to draw attention to 
here. On page 108 Mr. Connell says that “ For under the pressure of 
“jnresistible force the ono form of organization which for centuries 
“remained stable amid the shocks of chance is beginning to dissolve.” 
Now, if the writer instead of saying remained “stable,” had said it 
continued stagnant, I should have thoroughly agreed with him. ‘The 
truth is that what we are doing is sweeping away the stagnant con- 
dition and the pestilential miasma arising from that stagnant condition. 
Te was high time thot that stagnation should be broken up; it has 
‘been broken up, and with the most beneficial results. T presume that 
the gentleman behind me (Mr. Bagoell), who spoke of Ireland, cannot 
be ignorant of the fact that it is not the fault of successive English 
Governments if certain portions of Ireland are ina backward condition, 
‘but it is the fault ofthe operation of certain forees in Ireland that havo 
steadfastly and strennonsly resisted the bencficinl enterprises of the 
Government. (‘Oh, ob,” and “ Question.”) 











‘The CHAIRMAN: T think we aro wandering a little from tho 
subject, I suppose you aro alluding to Ireland in order to point oat 
some similar eixoumstances in India; but I think we had much better 
‘keep to the question before us. 


‘Tho Rev. Dr, WAINWRIGHT : I thought it quite within my 
province to draw attention to this; that we were mislead when we 
were taken by Mr. Bagnall to Ireland, because the conditions of that 
country are totally different from those of India. Now I only want 
to add, that while there is no question as to the abiligy which the 
writer of this paper has shown, there aro fallacies sown broadcast over 
its pages. On page 108, ho begins a sentence by saying, “IF good 
roads are made.” Well, are not railways the best of roads? In 
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England, and in fact anywhere else, we cannot keep clear of what 
‘ight be called the desooration of some of the most picturesque spots, 
Tt is pleaded that it is in the interests of the rural community them- 
solves that you sacrifice the picturesque and ideal beauties for the 
sake of better means of communication ; and I consider that whatever 
is beneficial to the English, or Scotch, or Trish pensant, cannot be 
detrimental to the Indian xyot, ‘Thereforo in extending railways we 
are doing the very best thing} and when Mr. Connell says we are 
doing it in the interests of oar own Government, I say no5 it is in 
the interests of our native population, You cary out your works for 
the istigation of the country in order to prevent the recurrence of 
famines; why should yon not do there what they have done in fact in 
tho far wost ? A iso government comos and scrows the wheatsboat 
on to the steammengino, and brings wheat from the far wost to the 
population that need it in the east, and take back the surplus popula- 
tion from the overcrowded onst away to the bounteous west. Why 
should not you devise similar facilitios in Indin? I have only to add. 
that I think the object with which this Society oxists, and the object 
it has in view, is 1 sufficient refutation of the fallacies contained in 
this paper. It is dooply to bo rogrettod that tho writer has fallen into 
thoso fallacics to the extent of violating the proverb that says, “Tt is 
‘an ill bird that fouls its own nest.” I do not like this depreciation of 
nglish bonovolenco and philanthropy, There is a growing idea (and 
T hope I am not out of order in saying this) that we should always 
depreciate our own country. I am too much of an Englishman for 
that, and I cannot fall in with it; and when Me. Connell says here 
that it is not more science but move syinpathy that is wanted, I quito 
Dut it rominds ono of the story of a Quakor who went about 
soliciting subscriptions for a baker who was in difficulties; when a 
man soid to him, “Iam very sorry;” he said, “Iam sorry £10; how 
rauch art thon sony ?” I say you must take your scienco thore as 
well as your sympathy. You must take all your improved appliances 5 
and since, in the development of the resources of modern civilization, 
tho railway boars an essential and prominent part, you must steadil 
and strenuously maintain a poliey of railway extension in India. 











Dr. LEITNER: Mr. Chairman,—I think we are all indebted th 
‘Mr. Connell for his paper because it has given rise to a discussion 
from which myich may bo learnt, and has elicited full and fair opinions 
on both sides of the question. We should be thankful, I think, not 
only to Mr. Connell, but also to Mr. Kimber and the other gentlemen 
who have taken part in this disoussfon, for assicting in helping on the 
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work of this Association, which is to discover “ the whole truth,” and 
in the service of the whole trath I do not think tha anything that is 
in parliamentary language can be considered as “calamitous ;” for, 
after all, even if not exactly true, it is all assumed to be put forward 
in the spirit of truth, and must eventually help our object. Having 
said this, it seoms to me that when we cither praise the efforts of this 
eountry in India, or when wo deprecate those efforts, our standards 
vary. “Ifyou deseribe all that this country has done for India (and I 
do not suppose any foreign country has evor done more for another), 
then you have a great deal to praise. If, on the other hand, you are 
still more sympathetic, and look at what is left undone rather than at 
‘what has been done, you have a great deal to criticize ; so that really, 
when we complain of the want of sympathy of Englishmen with 
Indians, we put ourselves in tho position of those who wish for more 
sympathy, so that even our opponents would agree that what we aro 
desiring is just. Of course, we cannot have enough sympathy ; we 
cannot have enough knowledge, and as one speaker said very rightly, 
‘we cannot have enough charity. With those three things, sympathy 
which I think is even a greater motive power than knowledge ; know- 
ledge of indigenous customs and languages, and charity certainly 
shown in the: practical manner which has been pointed out, we can 
alone be assumed to govern well, but we can never trust to our 
patriotism alono in the investigation of an Indian question or merely 
look back to what has already been done by us for India. I think 
that “Exeelsior” has to be written on the standards of the best 
and most philanthropic of mations. Coming to the points that are 
mentioned here; although the construction of railways no doubt 
benefits cartain classes, itis in some districts, doubtless, not benefit 
to certain classes. Whereas the carrying away of the grain from one 
part of the country to another, has had the effect of bringing that 
supply where it was wanted, it is porfectly easy to assume with the 
Panjaub speaker that it may on certain occasions have deprived that 
‘one part of its supply. All these things must be taken together with 
place and circumstances, and of course it also includes the standpoint 
of the speaker himself, his own interest in the matter and his own 
prejudices. Ido not mean to say for a moment that his views would 
be completely warped, but his standpoint should be understood and 
‘appreciated, and I hope generously appreciated. All these things 
have to be borne in mind together. I believe that all the gentlemen 
who have spoken have said something that was true so far as it went, 
and it is only when we get all these statements together that we can 
arrive ab the totality ofthe trath. ‘Then as to the storage of grain 
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It is perfectly true that if under the Mogul Empire a calamity like a 
famine had struck a distant province, the absence of speedy communi- 
cations, such as are now provided by railways, would be greatly to 
‘be regretted, but it is also true that if even under so hard a rule as 
that of Aurungzeb, a famine had broken out within the easy reach 
cof the Imperial power, the existing grain.stores would havo been an 
advantage. So it very much depends where we apply our remarks. If 
‘we were to come to what has been recently suggested and what had 
previously been ran down, viz, the storage of grain at the important 
railway centres, wo might perbaps facilitate English commerce as well 
fas enablo tho natives to go to those great stores. It has lately been 
suggested that this should bo done at stations on the Seinde, Punjaub 
and Delhi lino, Well, with all doference to the very scientific manner 
in which Mr. Kimber and othors have treated the subject, I consider 
that the traest science is the one that proceeds from within, If you 
‘proceed on indigenous methods and methods known to the peoplo of 
the country and then develop thoso in the direction of the spirit of the 
‘ago and of surrounding needs, you do the right thing ; but if you go to 
# country like India and look at itas a tabula rasa, your best inten- 
* tions may often fail, and instead of your canals bringing water and 
life to parched districts they may turn up the nitre of the soil and rain, 
anumber of agricultural paxts which formerly flourished, We must 
constantly, at every moment (if you will excuse my making this 
romtrk), put ourselves in the position both of learners and of toachera. 
‘Whatover may be our position in India, thero is not one in which 
‘wo may not loan something. Even those who represent: the most 
advanced section of mechanical and applied sofoncos will, if they 
possess an attentive and receptive mind, learn a grout deal from tho 
‘anciont methods of India, Our medicine has a great deal to lean, 
four enginoering has a groat deal to learn. Tb 
should be said in an Haropean assembly, but T 
minds are large enough to be open to the reception of trath from 
whatever quarter it comes, even the most eminent members of the 
profession I have mentioned, will admit that thero was much in the 
ancient mothods, and there naturally must be, which recommend them. 
solves to our attention and consideration. Now about the buying up 
‘of stocks. It has beon said that this shows tho great credit that India 
enjoys. I am vorys orry that Mr. Kimber has left, because he would 
have thrown perhaps further light upon this matter. He would have 
‘checked some remarks that Iam about to make, and at any rato we 
should have arrived at a more satisfactory conclusion ; but I coal 
not help thinking that his statement was not altogether proved to my 
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mind, considering tho present methods of financing in Europe. You 
can buy almost any stock on any Stock Exchange. Tt does not argue 
a bit more for the prosperity of the Turkish loan that you can get 
those bonds at a somewhat better rate at Vienna than you can in 
London, I do not quite see the point Mr. Kimber sought to make. 
Again, he spoke about tho Russians coming here to buy back their own, 
stock. Well, those purchases sometimes depend on certain commercial 
and other facilities. You buy them where you best can. If there 

great difficulties put in the way of brokers at St. Potors- 





The CHAIRMAN: I think you somewhat misapprehend what 
‘Mr. Kimber pointed out. Tt was that the Russian Goveramont being 
a poor government, and that being a poor country such as India, the 
Rnssians in tho first instanco applied to England to obtain their 
money. Having obtained the money from Hngland to construct their 
railways, they aro now benefiting so far by the construction of xnilways 
thnt they are coming to England to buy back as it wore their own 
stock, 


Dr. LEITNER: The stook being held by tho English, it seems 
‘natural— 


‘Tho CHAIRMAN : Yos, but thoy aro obliged to come here in the 
first instance to get the money advanced ; and Mv, Kimber says the 
samo thing will ocour in India; thnt Indians are now buying up stock 
which really had been advanced by Englishmen, 





Dr. LEITNER : Quite so; but not, as yet, to a great extent. 
‘Mr. CONNELL: Certainly not. (See note on pago 114.) 


Dr. LEITNER:: Reverting to the Russians, England being tho 
most prosperous country and presumably possessing to a far greater 
Gegree enterprise and commercial interests than it may be said 
without disparagement is claimed by Russia, it is reasonable that 
they should como here. It was new to me that the landed pro- 
prietors of India could borrow money here at five per cent. I 
may say that T am well acquainted with tho chief of offr provinces, 
and if Mr. Kimber had only not left, or had loft his address, or the 
address of the persons willing to advance money to Tndian customers 
at five por cont., Tam quite cortain that there are many solvent ang 
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loyal Iandowners and wealthy chiefs in the Punjeub and others who are 
occasionally obliged to borrow money at far higher interest than he 
mentioned, and who would gladly-take advantage of the good of 
‘Mz. Kimber. With reference to the poverty of India, I suppose it is 
not unnatural that some districts of such a vast country should be 
poorer than others. I would only mention this one thing more. We 
must not tako overy statement quite literally. We must not take this 
passoge in Mr. Comnell’s paper, for instance, entirely in its literal 
meaning: “Wherever wo havo superseded instead of supervising 
“native officials snd hoadmen, wherover wo have poisoned the social 
“ organism with English reforms, instead of purifying it by the light 
“of the hest native traditions, there the seeds of demoralization and 
“disnster have beon sown brondeast:” We must take such a passage 
cum grano, or iu its fair general sense. ‘hero is uot the least doubt 
that the best reform if misapplied would work infinite mischief; I do 
not know that Mr. Connell monns more than that. ‘To take a homely 
simile, even the edible parts that compose a pudding may produce an 
indigestible result; but supposing you have component parts each or 
one of which is inedible, the result would bo still worse, Yet all 
these constituent parts would be good in thoir place, Dirt is said to 
to mattor in the wrong place; what is ono man’s food may bo snother 
man's poison ; and why could not reforms work the grentost mischiot 
if put in tho wrong place! Nobody ean deny that with tho bost 
{intentions we have ofton worked very, very great mischief, for instance, 
‘as Mr. Conncll has pointed out, in educational mattors. ‘There we had 
an indigenous system ready to hand; we ought to have developed 
that. ‘There was a minimum of thirty-threo thousand schools in the 
province with which I am connected, the Punjaub before annexation, 
Twas put on special duty with regard. to eliciting thoso facts. Well, 
the supersession of those schools by the Government school and by 
dureaucratic departmont, howover much it might, erroneously, have 
‘deon deemed to be a political advantage, doos not certainly appear to 
me to have for a better couréo than to have taken the existing schools 
and to have developed thom in tho spirit of tho age with a view of 
‘identifying the learned and priestly and land-holding classes with the 
maintenance of Government, so as to closely knit our and their 
interests together, they boing tho natural leaders of the people. It 
seems to me that a reform from within would have been better than 
ignoring theTexisting stato of things. (Applauso.) 























Mr. A. K, CONNELL: Mr. Chairman,—I am sorry that Mr. 
Kimber is not here because he has taken us to about every point 
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of the Western hemisphere, and spoken of platitudes and_philo- 
sophy, and applied his experience chiefly drawn from Italy, Russia, 
and America, to India, about which he knows very little. That 
sort of philosophy, and that sort of platitude seoms to me to be 
hardly worthy of much attention, but still I will take somo of the 
more salient points of his address. In tho first placo let mo take 
the question of railway capital and wages, and so on. Sir Orfeur 
Cavenagh and Mr. Martin Wood both say, “Hore yon have an 
excellent means of communication, as we think it, in Bngland ; why 
«not have it im India?” But let mo point out some of the differencos. 
In the first placo (and this is a point which Mr. Kimber ignored) o 
railway differs from o rond in that a rond is a moro means of com- 
munication, whereas a railway is @ means of communication plus tho 
instrument’ of a carrying trade, If you mako a rood through a 
particular district, anyono may run his carts upon it “for projitable 
* aso,” as L said. If you have a river, anyone may have his beat upon 
it, ns ho may have his ship upon the sea, But if yon havo a railway, 
‘only those people who possess the railway apparatus can run on it, 
‘and it is a distinct monopoly in tho senso that a road is not, and tho 
profits of such monopoly go to the people who invest in that monopoly. 
In the caso of tho Indian railways, tho investors live in England, and 
therofore all tho profite on those railways, thoso monopolies, go out of 
the country to England ; they are not distributed in India amongst 
the people; thoy do not go back aguin as in the caso of railway 
investments in England, but they go out of the country. ‘Take tho 
caso of the wages, too. It is suid: “But thon there is a lange wago 
“fund ; the railways earn so much, and thoy distribute it among 
native workmen.” No, I say again. About half tho monoy which 
is spent upon wages is not paid to native workmen, but is given to 
English employés, or sent to England for coals, or carriages, o rails. 








Mr, BULLEN-SMITH: No, no. 


Mr. A. K. CONNELL: I will provo it to you afterwards, if you 
like. Now, supposing our English railways had been built out of 
French eapital, and that all thb profits of our railway system wont to 
‘France, and that all the iron that was required for their construction 
‘came from Franco, and a large part of the wages were earned by 
‘Frenchmen, do you suppose that there would not be ‘an enormous 
difference in the economic results of railway construction in Bugland ? 
Sir Orfour Cavenagh instanced what had happened in England, and 
said, that if you destroyed the trade of coaches, and soon, you would 


“Ww 
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‘have railways, and the men would find work again there, Yes, I say, 
if the profits and the wagos are all distributed in England ; of course 
‘the men who were in the coaches get a new source of income, and 
people who have their capital invested in the coaches can then invest 
it in railways, but there is an enormous difference between England 
and India, 


‘The CHATRMAN:: I do not think I said that, What I said was, 
that cach railway gave employment, and that we bave double the 
number of horsos, and double the number of men now, that we had 
Ddefore in the old stage conching days; therefore it is extra employ- 
ment. Tt was not the regular employment I was referring to, 





Ms. CONNELL: Well, it is said that there are more horses and 
carts employ’ in India now sinco railways were made than before. I 
Aoubt the fact. On the main arteries of trade, I doubt it entirely, and 
I would prove what I say from the Famine Blue Books. (Seo Part IT, 
‘page 99.) As rogands the minor routes I should say yes, there is somo 
truth, ' good deal of truth in that ; bat I maintain thats large amount 
of this traffic along the road, and slong the railway, is due to the 
burden of taxation aud debt, and is undesirably stimulated. I have 
undertaken to provo it in my paper, and no one to-day has tried to 
disprove that point. T have given a lot of figures, I have shown what 
is the relation between tho growing whent trade and the inorensed 
taxes, tho local cossos, and the like, I have shown that there is a most 
intimate connection betwoon the two, and unless some ono can 
Aisputo what I say you may havo all this grain going along in 
carts more than before, employing more ships and so on, and yot the 
people may bo worse off. And what is my proof ? I will quote from 
Dr. Hunter, the editor of The Opiciat Gazetteer of India, What doos 
hhe say ? ‘Dos ho say that tho pooplo are more prosperous P Doos 
hhe say that tho result of this growing wheat-trade is to fill tho 
pockets of the natives? No. He says that there are forty millions 
‘of natives, chiefly labourers and the poorer cultivators, who only in 
good years know what it is to have half a belly-full daily; and Tsay 
that in a country which is exporting food to the extent which India is 
exporting it, even in good years, whilo forty millions of people—a 
population larger than that of the United Kingdom—are half starved, 
‘there must bo something wrong. We must remember that there was 
similar case in Ireland during the famino of 1848, when there were 
largo exports of wheat at the very timo when the masses of the people 
‘were slaving. If any ono can disprove that, if any one will show me 
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that these statements of mine are false, I am willing to withdraw 
thom, but no one has tried to disprove them. That is a statement 
made by Dr. Hunter, » member of tho Vieeroy's Council, and the 
editor of The Oficial Gazetteer. What does Sir James Caird say in his 
book about the Gangetic Doab? ‘Whatever may be tle cause, men 
“of experience have seen little improvement in the condition of the 
“cultivators ; the great expenditure in railways and canals has left 
“them just as it found them.” ‘Then, in another part of the 
ook, I'find just the samo statement. Is it, then, truo that forty 
millions of people are on half commons in good years? And if they 
‘ate so in good years, what happens in time of famine? ‘The numbers 
must be largely increased, and I say that the wheat or the grain that 
is going out of Indin during thoso good years will, when the next year 
of drought comes, be wanting, and wo shall not bo able to got it 
back. Whatever will be then imported will be imported at double or 
quadruple price, as it was during the last famine, ‘The railways may 
‘bring it, but if it is too dear for the people to buy it, who is to advance 
tho money? ‘Tho Government. And what doos the Government of 
India mean, but the Indian taxpayer ? 





Dr. YUSOOF KHAN: Tho poorer class of poople can hardly 
afford now to get even a cake of wheat, They can fill their bellies, T 
may say, with a halfpenny-worth of Indian corn, which is cheap 
enough, and a bucket of water, and keop themsolves for twenty-four 
hours. On this account tho poor class could not afford to pay for 
railways, and preferred walking. 








‘My, CONNELL: If that is true, it is one of the most giguntio 
and appalling facts that wo have to deal with in the caso of India, 
‘Then comes another question. Have tho railways helped to destroy 
the industry of the country? Hs anyone got up and said that Tam 
wrong upon that point? No ono; not even Mr. Kimber, with all bis 
philosophies and platitudes; and I would undertake to prove, from 
‘the Famine Commissioners’ Report, and from Sir Georgo Birdwood’s 
“Industrial Arts of India,” that an enormous wage fund has been 
taken away from India by the destruction of the old modes of commu 
nication. Sir James Caird points out in his book, and in his “ Memo- 
randum on the condition of India,” that when and where,those indus- 
tries have been destroyed, our difficulties in famine time are 80 much 
increased ; the wage fund is gone ; the only wage fund is agricultural, 
and agriculture in the time of drought ceases. Then I take another 
point, If India is to have railways constructed from money borrowedl 
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‘in England, the borrowing is conducted by the Indian Government; 
therefore the debt is practically forced upon India. It is not like a debt 
incurred by any self-governed country, such as Italy, for instance, or 
ourselves or any of our colonies: itis ineurred by an alien government, 
and I say that it is a very great danger indeed when an alien govern 
ment takes to borrowing ad Ubifum. The Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce passed a resolution the other day recommending that 
twenty millions a year should be borrowed for the railways. Sir 
Lopel Griffin, who is a great authority on Indian matters, lately gave 
it ag his opinion that thore ought to bo ton times the amount of 
railways in India, that is to say, 100,000 miles of lines. I say it is a 
‘most dangerous thing for the Indian Government to go on borrowing 
in this way. ‘Then I think Mr. Martin Wood pointed out what ho 
called coriain inaccuracies. I think on further examination he will 
find that they are only vory slight inaccuracies, if any at all, especially 
if ho takes into consideration tho rupee debt nt Calcutta, which 
practioally foreos India to remit more than appears in # i 

‘accounts. In reality, the action of the Indian Government 

the figure, ns a rulo, up to the sum stated, and especially if wo tako 
into consideration the loss by exchange. ‘Thon as rogards famines 
and railways. I do not deny that during tho last famine the railways 
did bring lange quantities of food into cortnin districts, but maintain 
that thoso railways had helped to take away food before. ‘Those 
pooplo had grown the food and the food had been oxported, ‘They 
‘wore tempted by highor prices and partly prossed by taxation to sell 
their stock, and tho railway brought it back, and brought it back at 
‘avery heavy price. Idoubt myself very much indeed whother it is 
‘more economical for the peasantry of India to bay grain back at the 
presont prioos dusing tho famine timos than it is for them to store it 
up as thoy used to do in tho old days. Hore I would say a word or 
two about tho famines in the days of the Mogul Empire. Mr. Bullen- 
‘Smith, as T understand, says that thero is evidenco of just as much 
loss of life in those times as now. Well lot us havo the facts out, 
Lam perfectly willing to be converted by them, but I have not been 
able to discover those facts, I have read through all tho Blue Books, 
snd I eannot find that thoro is any distinct evidence of such enormous 
Joss of life as took place during the last famine. No doubt there was 
scarcity herp and there; but I believe, with a careful adjustment of 
the land-tax to the state of the crops, and with the aid of storage, 
they were enabled to moot those years of scarcity unless pillaged by 
‘war, and the famines to which I have referred in my notes, are famines 
ue distinctly to the action of the English Government in Tndia, and: 
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‘are not attributable to the results of native rule pure and simple. 
Then even in those very districts where railways brought food was 
there no loss of “Mfr. Bullen-Smith quotes the instance of the 
North-West Province famine, I was there just after the famine. 
‘Why, a million and a quarter of people died at the time of the famine, 
and a million of people died of fever the year afterwards. 


‘Mr. BULLEN-SMITH: I mean the last North-West famine, not 
Colone! Baird-Smith’s famine, 


‘Mr. CONNELL: I mean the last, that of 1877-78. 
‘Mr. BULLEN-SMIT. 


‘Mr. CONNELL: I beg pardon. I can provo to you out of the 
Blue Book that a million and a quartor of people died. "(See “Famine 
Commissioners’ Report," Part I, page 20.) You cannotcontradict Blue 
Books nor oficial figures. ‘Then as rogards the Madras famino, in the 
samo way thoro was an enormous loss of life in spite of the railways. 


‘Mr, BULLEN-SMITH: But it would have beon very much 
greater but for the railways, 





Very fow people died in that. 








‘Mr. CONNELL: I quite agreo with yon that the railways took 
food, but the railways have caused taxation in tho first place. ‘The 
Madras railways do not ean half their guaranteod intorost, and 
therefore have forced the people to sell the food which they might 
have kept against times of famine, If you do, not take into con- 
sideration the taxation in the shape of local cesses and higher salt-tax 
caused by railways, you do not take into account the most material 
point. 

‘Tho CHAIRMAN: Yon are referring to a famino which took 
place before railways existed. 











‘Mr. CONNELL: No, I am not; but I may add I have looked at 
Colonel Baird-Smith’s report on the previous famine of 1837. He 
distinctly puts down a large amount of the suffering to the excessive 
rigour with which the land-tax was assessed. - 





‘The CHAIRMAN : Do you mean the famine of 18379 


Mr. CONNELL: Thero is a report of Colonel Baird-Smith upon 
that very famine some years after (see Parliamentary Return, 
2 B 
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No. 29 of 1862), and he says that it was largely due to thé badness 
‘of our fiscal system. If you will investigate the history of the 
famines which occurred before railways were introduced, you will find 
‘that there is on intimate connection between the collection of the Innd- 
tax and the famines. ‘The question to be considered is not so much 
how the railways may be ablo to bring food at an enormous expense, 
‘but how we can bring about those conditions which will prevent any 
famine at all occurring. As regards the military aspoct of railways, 
T admit that we must not overlook the strategical advantages 5 but 
‘wo must romember this, that if you put on taxation for railways, this 
taxation creates a great deal of discontent, and you have the dangor 
of an outbreak, especially if the number of people who pass through 
lifo on half rations.is being continually added to. ‘Then again, during 
‘any disturbanco, it is very possible that the lines of railways would 
not be found so vory useful for transporting troops as people imagine. 
No doubt, while India is quiet they are useful for a war in Afghar 
istan, and so-on; bat wo cannot be certain that they would bo 80 
‘useful in tho caso of a genoral disturbance in India, What I would 
say, in conclusion, is that it is most important that we should in overy 
way consider the native wants and tho native ways, and that wo 
should not break down their self-reliance and encourage thom to think 
they could come upon the Governmont in farnine times. ‘Thoy should 
look ahead for themsolvos and provide against future years of trouble, 
Whon it is said thot I have offered no remédy at all, I think tho 
gontloman who has said that can hardly have read my notes whore I 
have mado a large number of suggestions. I should like to have 
gone on to answer more fully some of the objections. I can only . 
gain refer my opponents to the Famine Bluo Books; but Iam afraid 
tho hour is too late to go into all the points discussed. Certainly I 
‘cannot s00 that my main position has been shaken. 








‘Tho CHAIRMAN : Ladies and Gentlomen,—Although Iam afraid 
that thore aro many of you who will not fully eonour with Mr, Connell, 
Think all of us will fully appreciato the motive hy which he has 
boon actuated. His motive cattainly is a good ono, and it is really 
the same as that which has always actuated this Association, viz, the 
improvement of the condition of the poople of India, On that score 
alone, whatever wo iay say with regard to his argumont, I think wo 
are boand t acknowledge the obligation that we owe him, and Iam . 1 
certain I am only expressing your own feelings when I ask him to 
accopt our thanks for the very interesting paper whioh ho has read, 
_and for the discussion which has followed. 
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‘Mr. WILLIAM TAYLER (late Commissioner of Patna): Ladies 
and Gontlemen,—Before you close this meoting, I have to propose 
somothing which I am suro will meet with a cordial reception from you. 
Considering tho extreme gravity and the importance of tho great 
question before you, upon which there has been every variety of 
opinion, and probably will be for the next twenty years, I am quite 
sure that wo can appreciato the patience and kindness of our Chairmen, 
Gonoral Sir Orfour Cavenagh. With regard to the quostion itself, 
I should never have ventured to make any remarks upon it. I think 
it is one upon which cach one of us, after twelve months’ careful 
study, would be more qualified to speak than we aro now, but there 
‘was only one matter upon which I would like two or three words. 
Tobsorve at the end of one of the pages a proposal for the establish- 
ment of a standing Committee of the House of Commons. Now 
whether it has any immediate connection with this I cannot quite 
follow; but all T can say is, that fifteen years ago I had the honour of 
specially pointing out tho necessary imperfections of the Council ‘of 
Indin in regard to all questions of this kind, I will not dwell upon 
that now, particularly as it might appear to bo somewhat in my 
‘own immediate interests, which aro connected with the notion of the 
Council, but nt the same time I think we must all feol that in gront 
and important questions of this kind, tho socrooy, and the absonco of 
responsibility with which theso matters aro investigated and conducted 
in the Council of India, where each man has a vory comfortable room 
to himsolf and his own particular hobby to accomplish, is not a species 
of investigation which tho English nation should demand, However, 
that is merely a tomporary matter, and I will not dwell upon it any 
more. I bog now to proposo that the thanks of this meeting be 
proposed to Goneral Sir Orfour Cavonagh for his admirable conduct 
at this meeting, 





‘Mr. W. MARTIN WOOD : May I just mention this circumstance: 
swith regard to the question whethor thero is an available supply of 
wheat for export. ‘Thero was a question put by Sir George Balfour 
to which Mr. Sooretary Cross gave a vory full reply with cortain 
important statistios which should bo looked at. I have corresponded 
with Sir Geonge Balfour upon the point. 


‘Mr. CONNELL: I have also written to Sir George on this point. 
For rise of prices in last fifteen years sce Administration Reports, 
especially that of the Punjab for 1882-83. For the causes of the 
Orissa famine, I would refer to notes on pages 101 and 109. I haye 
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on page 112, note, admitted the prosperity of Eastern Bengal; but I 
do not, like Mr. Ballen-Smith, attribute it solely to the railway. 
Nor do I object to “private enterprise” in railways. (See pages 112 
and 13.) 


Mr. JOHN SHAW: Ihave very much pleasure in seconding the 
proposal of a vote of thanks to the Chairman, and I must say that he 
is our own Chairman; and I am sure, though this meeting has not 
‘been 80 largo as some that I have been present at, there have been 
most influential and important speakors, and tho business has been 
conducted in @ way very much moro satisfactory than it has been 
conducted upon some previous occasions, 


‘Tho motion was carried unanimously, ‘The CHAIRMAN briefly 
replied. ‘The sitting then terminated. 
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THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER OF INDIA. 


PAPER BY H, G. KEENE, ESQ, GIB, MRAS. 
YELLOW OP THLE CALOUPTA UNIVERSIEY, 


READ AT A MBETING OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCLATION, 
ON MONDAY, MAY 12, 1864, 


Conoxen G, By MALLESON, 0.8, 
x ame omar, 


A ueerixa of the members and frionds of the East Indin Association 
‘was held in tho Council Room, Exeter Hall, on Monday afternoon, 
May 12, 1884, tho subject for consideration being a paper read by 
HG. Keone, Bsq 0.4.8. aon.A.8,, Vellow of the Calcutta Univorsity, 
‘on “ The North-West Frontier of India.” 


Colonel G. B, Matitsox, 0.8.1, oocupiod the chair, and amongst 
those present wero the following:—Right Hon. Lord Stanley of 
Alderley ; General Lord Mark Kors, x.0.0.; Genoral Ommanney ; 
Gonoral Swayno; Major-Gonoral R. M. Macdonald; Colonol Robarts ; 
William Blton; Major Wilson Lynch; Mrs. Wilson Tynch; Mr. J. 
R, Bullen-Smith, e..1.; Rev, ‘James Long; Rev. J. Crompton 
Sowerbutts and Mrs. Sowerbutts ; Rev. Dr, Wainwrights Rev. F. 0. 
and Mrs, Williamson; Sargeon-Major W. E, Alleu; Mr. ©. W. 
Azathoon; Dr. G. W. Leitner, 11.p.; Mr. F. J. Baily (Lahore) ; Mr. 
Tames Brodio; Mr. H.R. Coope; Mr. P. Alox. de Rozavio; Mr. J 
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Ferrand; Mrs, Holmes; Mx. C. Laleaca ; Mr. J..N. Lancaster; Me. W. 
MoGnffin; Mr. B. 8. Mankar; Mr. 0. Marvin; Mr. B. Watts Russell; 
‘Mr. W. S. Seton Karr; Mv. A. K. Settna; Mr. John Shaw (Madras) ;” 
Mz. J. Sladen, 2.0.8.; Mr. Berkoloy Wall; Mr. E. Whyto; Mr. W. 
‘Martin Wood ; Mr. W, Hamilton Barn (Secretary). 








‘Tho CHAIRMAN, in opening tho proceedings, said :—Ladies and 
gontlemen, it is my duty to call upon Mr. Keene to address you this 
evening. It is not necessary to introduce to you, Tam sure, ono 
whose services are so eminent, and I may say $0 distinguished, as 
those of Mr. Keene, both in Tndia and in the empire of literature, 
‘Thore is scarcely a subject connected with the history of Tndia upon, 
which Mr. Keone has not written, and which he has not adorned. T 
‘am quite sure that in the remarks which ho will address to you this 
afternoon he will awaken a great many thoughts which ave lying 
dormant in the hearts of those Englishmen who are jealous of the 
honour and the greatness of their country, I shall ask you after he 
has sat down to comment as freely as you may upon tho sentiments 
which will fall from him, I mysolf think it is unfair to a speaker to 
comment upon oy to criticize his lecture before he has delivered it, 
and I shall therefore reserve tho fow remarks which I may have to 
make until after Mr. Koono shall have finished his lecture. 





‘Mr. KBENE thon read the following paper 

At a time when mon's minds are strained by anxieties about 
Egypt, I onght, porhaps, to cravo indulgence for asking you to turn 
away your attention to a still more remoto interest. Yot if Egypt 
have any permanent interest for us, it is mainly as tho highway to our 
Indian estate. In that light the interest of India is still paramount. 

‘The remarks that I am about to offer are not meant to have an 
political appliontion, I shall assume that tho Government 
is earnestly bont on protecting the country and tranquilizing the 
public mind. Tt will be my object to throw together a fow fnots ~ 
‘acquired in a study of history, with a view of enabling you to judge 
how matters have grown into their existing condition, and then to 
offer a general application for discussion. I do not possoss tho | 
advantage of personal knowledge of the frontier; nor do I profess} 
to be a politician, nor to connect what I have to say with party views. 
Nor do I propose to go into the propriety of the Russian proceedings 
at Merv. They represent a fait accompli to which at least as much 
prominence has been given as was due. 
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India has been called “the Asian Italy.” Like Italy, though on 
a far larger scale, it has a mountain barrier on the North ; a vast sea~ 
Poard on the South; rich and populous cities, fortilo fiolds ; vast 
natural resources. But India’s barrier has a gate, while on tho North- 
‘West side thero is almost an open lane; and through these approaches 
hardy tribes from less productive regions have at various times been 
able to lay hands on her resourees, pillage and massacre in her cities, 
and make sottloments on her fields. ‘Tho safety of Italy seems, for 
the present, guaranteed. In the first place, sho enjoys a Home- 
government which is powerful and may become popular. In the 
second place, she is to some extent safo-guarded by the politionl needs 
of foreign powers and even by tho comity of nations. How far is 
thore similar seourity for her Asiatic countertypo ? 

In protecting Indin from a renewal of thoso dangors from which 
sho has formerly suffared, her British rulers made an effort in 1838, 
After tho lnpso of moro than forty years sho again found herself 
engaged in a like undertaking. ‘The second act of the drama appeared 
to closo by the reviow of tho situation contained in ‘Tho (lazette of 
India for the 9th August, 1879, In the dispatch of tho Indian 
Govornmont then published, aftor showing the perils of the past, 
thore was given the following oxposition :-— 

ayrtow. 

“Tb is, wo conceive, with a view to the prevention of theso that 
“tho British Government . . . has at all times attached poculiax 
“importance to the exclusion of foreign influence from Afghin and 
“ Biluch torritory, Guided by this . . . tho invariablo aim of its 
« policy has beon to socure tho friendship, the confidence, and—in case 
“ of nood—tho co-operation of the sovereigns of Cébul and Kholit, 
“ But tho measures by which this policy was carried out wero baffled 
«when, the Russian boundary having advanced to within 400 miles of 
the British border, eissaries from that power were belioved to be 
intriguing with Sher Ali, In these circumstances the Government 
could no longer afford to contemplate with indifference the strategic 
« dofects of its North-Western frontier.” 

If this statomont of tho case had a substantial baso of trath, that 
‘base was not shaken by subsoquent ovents. ‘The murder of the 
jh Envoy, and the subsequent substitution of a bold soldier for 
the weak Amir in whose presence that murder was committed, may 
hiavo given the Indian Government an ally whose friendship was 
better worth cultivating. But the strategic defects of the frontier déd. 

3 * 
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not thereby become a subject to be contemplated with indifference, 
‘ho strengthening of Peshawar and the line of the Indus, and the” 
maintenance of a strong and aocessible position towards Candshar, . 
remained inevitable precautions for the “gate” and for the lane.” 





DANGER, 

‘ho danger of neglecting to guard the approach to India from 
Khorasan and Torkestén has indeed always been evident. The 
‘Hindus invaded the country from that quarter in pre-historic times, 
‘Then came tho Greeks, Buotrians, and Seythians ; all of whom 
apparently used the upper route through the mountain passes, 
After tho incursion of the Soghdian Scythians, about 90 2.0., the land 
had rest for many conturies. At longth tho warriors of the Crescent, 
flushed with religions zeal, invaded Sindh in the earlier years of the 
Hipa, ‘They camo from Mikrin, whore natural difficulties were the 
east: But, on that side, ab least, tho danger has for the present 
passed away. ‘Thon in 4.v, 1001 bogan the predatory incursions of 
‘Mahmud, the son of Sabaktigin, who camo from Ghazni, by way of 
‘Multén ond Bahéwalpur. ‘This routo was repeatedly followed by 
‘Muslim and Mughol invaders in the succeeding centuries, down to 
the great irruption of the Amir Taimur—known in Burope as 
‘Tamerlane—in the end of the fourteenth century. ‘These wero 
temporary incursions, sometimes successfully repelled, sometimes 
withdrawn when the assailants, satiated with booty, retired spon- 
taneously to thoir own land. 








pina. 
Tn 1526 a more memorablo and moro permanont invasion occurred, 
under that celobrated adventurer, Babar. Settling in tho country, he 
and his son founded, after some vicissitudes, the famous “Mughol 
“Empiro,” of which the shadow existed down to 1857. Babar was the 
ruler of Afghanistan when ho invaded India; the earlier invaders had 
often como from remoter regions; but in all cases a firm grasp of 
Afghin territory had always formed a necessary basis for all their 
moro successful attempts. Conscious of this fact the Emporors of 
Babar's line endeavoured to retain the mastery of Citbul, Ghazi, and 
Candabnr, Candahar was lost after boing held off and on nearly 50 
years. Aftor the weakness introduced into tho Empire by the restless 
fanaticism of Anrngzeb, the other points were lost also. ‘The natural 
result folloxfed. In 1780 Nadir Shah became paramount in Afghani 
stan, and a teriblo invasion of Hindustin ensued ; followed at 
intorvals by othors, under Ahmad Shak, who was accepted by Ghihzais: 
and Abdalis as their ruler after Nadir’s death. 
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At Ahmad’s death his son Taimur succeeded peacefully to what was 
known as the Durdni Empire, and died in 1793, having no fewer than 
28 sons and 13 daughters. A struggle ensued, in which the fifth son, 
Zamén Shih, established his mastery by the aid of Payinda Khén, head 
of the Barukazai branch of the Abdalis. bul was his capital, and 
‘Horat was annexed in or about 1800. ‘Tho British Government was 
quiescent in India, paramonnt in the Persian Gulf. ‘The Afghan 
questions slambered for forty years, only onco requiring to be gently 
fanned by Elphinstone's mission (directed rather against Franco than 
Russia, 





‘THE KRYS. 


It will now be lear to nnprejudicod minds that the possessor of the 
Jands which lie on tho western sido of Afghanistia holds ono of the 
principal Innd approaches to India, thongh Ciibul® is at least equally: 
commanding ; and that it is as necessary to the peaco and welfare of 
Ciibul itself as to tho tranquillity of India that those approaches should 
be hold by a friendly custodian, As Colonol Malleson says, in tho 
Introduction to his History of Afghanistan, no invasion was possible 
“a5 long as Hindustén kept in her own hands the koys of her fortress, 
* tho pasos lending to her fertile plains :” but no great uncasinoss need 
provail within her borders if tho sontry on the gincis was helioved to 
bo vigilant, 


avextaND. 

‘We must not allow ourselves to be neoillessly alarmod by fenrs of 
immediate invasion. Neither ought we to be deterred from 
‘an amicable influence in Afghanistan by thinking of tho ill-suecess of 
‘Lord Auckland’s attempt towards that object. For, in the first place, 
‘tho circumstances were not then what they are now; in the next, there 
‘was a great error in that policy which need not be repeated. ‘Tho 
conditions presented to Lord Auckland were these. ‘The Russians 
had hardly orossed the Jaxartes ; thoir head-quartors, instead of being 
at Tashkand, wero at Orenburg. Russia had aoquired no decided pre- 
ponderance in Persia. Russia had no declared position of hostility— 
or even of rivalry—towards England. And, finally, India was 
separated from Afghanistan by the friendly but independent states of 
tho Raja of Lahore, and the Amirs of Sindh. ‘The case was evidently 
less pressing than it has since become. If any immediatwaction was, 








* Cabul is the historieal contre of Afghanistan. ‘The Mughol Emperors gene- 
rally went by Oabul to get to Candahar, ‘Taimur and Nadir and Bibar all eamo 
to India that way. . 
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however, to be taken, there was o powerful ruler at Cébul, not 
indisposed towards the Indian Government, aud with great reason to 
respect its influence, 

Tt cannot he necessary to go over fully the familar tale of blunder 
and misfortune. ‘The sons of the Barukzai chief, Payinda Khén, had 
dispossessed tho Saduzai rulers, and the youngest and ablest of theso 
sons had become Amir of Cabul. His name, as all know, was Dost 
‘Muhammad Khan, and ho was ready to be on good terms with Lord 
‘Auckland if he could got moral support. His two great objects wero 
to wrest Peshawur from the Sikhs, and to defend himself from his 
brother ab Onndahar, who was invoking the aid of Persia and Russi 
‘Tho heiv of the Saduzais—or elder branch—still retained possession of 
Herat. 





‘TURBBFOLD MOVE, 


‘Tho first movo was threefold. In 1887 a Persian foreo advancod 
upon Herat, a Russian envoy was despatched to Candahar, and 
Alexander Burnes arrived nt Cébul, chargod with “n commercial 
“mi ‘Tho results avo well known. ‘The siogo of Herat, thongh 
partly directed by Russian officers, was checked by the energy of 
Bldvod Pottingor, and tho threat of the British squadron appearing in 
tho Persian Gulf; but Burnes doparted from Oabul, unable to prom 
Peshawar to the Dost; Vikovich, the somi-official Russian agent, 
vemained in apparent possession of tho diplomatic field, and was 
received with honour, not only at Candabar, but at Cébal itsolf, 

‘This was the critical moment. A. good deal of what was done at 
first was done well. Pressure was put upon Persia and Russia, under 
which the siege of Herat was raised, at the express instance of tho 
British Ambassador nt Tabrén. ‘That was on the 9th Soptembi 
1838, ‘Tho Russian Government diswvowed the proceedings of its 
agents, though the British offcors at tho samo timo intercepted a letter 
in which those agents had attempted to stimulate tho Candahar chiofs 
to hostility against Dost Muhammad, and at once urged their govern- 
ment to espouse the Dost’s cause. Six O. Wado, too, the political 
officer in the Punjab, gavo his advioo that the Siduzai Prince should 
‘bo supported at Horat, 

‘Unhappily the “ tripartite treaty " had been signed three months 
ofore, s0 that all those recommendations camo too late. ‘The rule 
which the Dost had established at Cibul was upset, the luckless Shéh. 
‘Shujé was forced upon a high-spivited people who had cast him forth ; 
‘Herat was loft as a bait to unscrupulous neighbours ; and the sceds of 
‘@xil wore sown which have not yet ceased to hear fruit after their kind. 
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RAND SCHEME, 


‘The policy was called “the grand scheme.” twas opposed to the 
strongly-expressed opinion of the Indian Commander.in-Ohief, Sir Henry. 
Fane. It was opposed by Burnes, who wrote to Macnaghten (threo 
weeks Before the execution of the treaty) in the following terms :-— Ié 
‘remains to be considered why we cannot act with Dost Muhammad. 
“He is a man of undoubted ability, and has at heart « high opinion of 
“tho British nation, And if half of what yon must do for others were 
“dono for him he would abandon Russin and Persia for ever” 
(Kaye, I. 354.] It was not then too Inte. ‘Tho sioge of Herat bad. 
not beon raised, but tho tripartite treaty had nob beon signed ; indica 
tions wore appearing of an amicable adjustment of the Peshéwar 
Aifficulty, and a delay of three months would have dispelled all 
remaining troubles. But other counsels prevailed, and Macnaghton 
and Burnos went on to their disaster. 

‘he policy, however, was not adopted without warning from evon 
moro important quarters. Tt was at onco condemned by Wellington 
and Wellesley, by Mounstuart Blphinstone, by Sir Chavlos Motealfo, 
by Mr. St. G. Tucker, and by tho collective Court of Directors. It 
may sorve to throw alight on the wonkness of tho Government at 
St. Petersburgh against tho notion of its remote individual agonts 
when we find that a project so universaily blamed could be carried out 
by ® small clique of ambitious local officers in British India, 














me Dost. 
Brory ono is aware of the switt and complete retribution exacted by 
tho logie of events. Tnstoad of an independent but friendly Afghan- 
stan, Lord Auckland's schemo procured an Afghanistan which as long 
‘sit was dependent was most hostile. Calmor times then ensuod, simply 
Ibocnuso the golden rule was adopted of abstaining from interferonco 
in tho intornal politics of the country and recognizing thede facto raler. 
‘This principlo was first Inid down by Elphinstone in 1608. With 
tho exception of ono fugitive match at his Will-o'-wisp Peshawar (in. 
1849) tho restored Dost Muhammad vindicated Burnes’s opinion of him 
yomaining faithful to tho British allianoo to the day of his death. ‘Tho 
fortune that has so long befriended Britain has now brought back the 
state of things that seemed interrupted for many yoars after the Dost’s 
demise. Once more, after a variety of good and evil*fortunes, we 
have a friondly and powerful ruler in Afghanistan, an efficient 
custodian for the outwork that protects our Iandward entrance. Is 
that sufficient ? That is tho question. rs 
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‘THREE CLASSES. . 

Without going into any of those details which are still the subject 
of controversy, and which must be decided on the knowledge aud 
wisdom of experts and responsible agents, it may be useful to remember 
that no gatekeepers can be trusted unless we do our own part, “Heaven 
helps those who help themselves, says the proverb; and in this respect, 
at least, Man closely follows the ways of Heaven, There are threo 
classes whom it is expediont to impross with a sense of our readiness 
‘and resolution : I moan the enemies without, the guard in the gateway, 
the subject racos within, Of the attitude to be observed towards tho 
first, thore can bo no two opinions : unblastering and courteous firmness 
is tho only thing that will avail us there, Let it be carefully deter- 
mined what is tho least and mildest measure demanded by our safety, 
‘and let that measuro be taken and held to without tho smallest prospect 
of compromise or of surrender. Lot no engagements be asked for, no 
pledges required, Say—for instance—that the Hari Rud river were 
Inid down as the frontior of Afghanistan. Aided by an Afghan 
‘garrison in Candahar, and by our own forces within hor own borders, 
India would probably have no invader to repel thore for a long while 
tocomo; nnd when she had, would easily ropol him. Colonel Malleson 
i of opinion (ubi supra) that “the roal contest for India has always 
“taken place on the Helmand ;” but itis only the prineiplo that is here 
contended for; any othor frontier lino will demand the samo firmness, 

As to the Afghans, little more noed be said. With many detostable 
faults they are a manly set, and will willingly co-operate with man- 
hood, ‘They have no wish to sco any Christian power established in 
their mountains ; and, so long as tho British in India aro rogardod as 
friends, supporters, and, above all, good paymasters, who havo no 
thirst for annexation, tho Afghans will rather serve them than trust 
others whom they do not know as favourably or as well. 

Thivdly, as to our own people. We havo soon that the Mughol 
Expire in its palmy days subdued Afghin territory, and held it by the 
aid of Hindus. But that was under Akbar, a ruler who mado it his 
fundamental principle to rule justly, to concilinte innocent prejudices 
‘and harmless passions, to employ the best men in his service without 
distinction of creed or colour. This system we must strictly follow. 

















0 RESERVATION. 
Ib is, asa rule, not Jess dangerous than unbecoming for uninformed 
outsiders to offer advice to the specialists, whose duty it is to collect 
and classify the fluctuating facts of foreign politics. But it may bo | 
Permitted to us to point out that insults and intentional menaces 
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cannot be endured (beyond a certain éasily-reached point) without 
permanent peril. Indeed, there is not, probably, any other actual 
anger. ‘Tho rulers of British India have nothing to gain by reserve, 
or by that falso pride which statesmen of the second class are apt to 
mistake for dignity. Suppose they had to deal with an adversary 
whose advance was paved with broken pledges, and whose protocols 
were the epitaph of good faith, the greater would be their inducement: 
to an outspoken avowal of intentions and capabilities. Such an 
ayowal is also duo to the industrious, law-abiding populations whom. 
tho British in India have volunteored to govern and protect. In 
order to make those populations tranguil and contented, in order to 
develop to the utmost tho industries and resources of India, wo are 
bound to be bold and frank : to let the world know what we mean to 
do, ‘The Government of India is doubtless prepared ; let that Govern- 
mont say so openly. ‘The present state of things is perplexing native 
Indian opinion with alarm and doubt. Tt was well said by the witty 
Charles IT, when his brother professed anxiety as to his safety from 
assassination:—" Never fear, James; they will never kill me to make 
“theo King.” In the reputation of her probable successor in India, 
Bngland has a tower of strength; but menaco from without, even 
though it may not weaken the Government, has a tendency, if not 
properly encountered, to mako men’s minds uneasy and. unsettle them 
in their occupations. Only let the people know that their protection 
is strong and ready in the hands of rulers who disinterestedly desire 
their wolfire, and the North-Wostern sido of Indin will bo as strong 
as any other. It was hastily sid by Sir John Kaye, that “ there is 
“no public in Indin,” and the epigram may havo taken root in light 
mental soils. But thero is « public in Indin, it may be said that there 
aro several publics ; and intrigues of powerful neighbours aro regarded 
with alarm by tho many, who are interested in order, amd with 
sympathy by tho fow who are restless and malicious. As it has been 
well observed by Sir H. Rawlinson, that noble veteran who has the 
greatest practical knowledge, and the ripest experience in regard to 
our subject, “the conquests of tho Russians on the Jaxartcs have 
“como to exercise a disturbing influence over the native mind in the 
“North of India, . . . What England has toapprehend . . . . is nob 
“the immediate, or even the proximate, invasion of our Indian Empire, 
“which is a notion peculiar to panio-mongers.” Whgt would be 
dangerous would be a second European State on tho borders of our 
‘own Empire, with which contrasts could be drawn unfavourably to 
ourselves, and that not only in respect of justice and integrity, but of 
strength and resolution, . 
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PREPARATION. 


eis the personal beliof in which these remarks have been made 
that Britain is thoroughly alert and prepared. ‘Though Candabar has 
not been retained as a British garrison, Quettah has, It has Intely 
been stated in a well-informed London papery that twenty thousand 
Jabourers aro at this moment employed, with a vast store of gunpowder, 
making  rond through the Bolan Pass, which ean be turned into a 
railway at 2 month's notice, and which will, when requisite, place our 
nuilitary commanications within one hundred miles of Candahar. Tt is 
further understood that a delimitation between what is Afghan 
tomitory and what is neutral —- in other words between the sphere 
of British Indian activity and that open to Russian operations—is 
proceeding. And the Government will then inform the Czar and his 
‘Ministers, in terms courteous but unequivocal, that any trespass will be 
‘regarded as an overt act of hostility, and replied to by the despatch of 
‘ British squadron to the Balticand a blockade of Russian ports, And 
that it is at the same time nob concealed that, should Persia manifost 
‘complicity in such trespass, another squadron would promptly appear 
in the Gulf, where a foreo could bo, if necessary, Ianded and led 
into Khorasan, Should the Amir of Cibul dosiro it, assistance could. 
bo given in tho way of strengthening tho fronticr-Iino. ‘The fortifion- 
tions of Herat could be reconstructed by British engineer officers in a, 
few weeks, and other necessary aid given to protect tho frontie: 
against asndden attack. ‘These moasuies aro surcly sufficient. But it 
is duo to the general anxiety—both here and in Indin—that they 
should bo authoritatively published and made known. 


‘TRADE ROUTE, 


‘As to Morv or Sarakhs, ib is fruitless to say more. Wo cannot ask 
tho Russians to withdraw any influence that they may bo aoquiing 
there, nor does such influence affeot our interests directly or necos- 
sarily. 

‘From what has recently occurred it seoms that the Russians are 
Proposing a teade-route, vid Herat, towards Candahar. From the 
recent remarks and publications of Mx. Marvin—to whom wo are 
deeply indebted for his labours in this field—it may be gathered that 
hho has no fear of an invasion; indeed it would appeax that supplies 
and transpogt would not be available in sufficient quantities. But, 
under colour of a trade-route, an opening may ho found to “shake our 
“frontier” if ever we appear again in the “Eastern Question” as 
friends of the Porte. 

* As to tho genuine trade aspect, this country and India would 
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probably weleome it, only it should bo a condition of our assent that 
& proper treaty of commerce is made, and wo are admitted to the 
Denofit of all that accrues to “the most favoured nation.” ‘That is the 
work of diplomacy. ‘The negotiation of a commercial treaty is, surely, 
within the resources of tho diplomatic art, so long as the parties are 
in enrnost, and are not hostilo to each other. 

‘As for the “Eastern Question,” I cannot assume any opinion of 
mine to have much weight. But I do not think that this country will 
bo necessarily hostile to the viows of Russia, as she is certainly no 
longer to be the Protagonist. It is Germany that will in future be the 
chief factor in that solution, whatever it may be, 








‘vureme roms, 

‘My points aro three :— 

1, That a friendly influence in Cabul, with easy access to tho 
Holmand Valley, and a woll-founded confidenco in the attachment 
of tho peoples of Tndia, are our main sourcos of strength. 

2, ‘That our naval power is the best guarantoo for whatevor line 
wo may lay down, if it bo dono with duo resolution. 

8, ‘That formal position should bo taken, recognizing all Afghan 
tortitory (from Horat to Peshiwur) ns the berbican of the Indian 
Bmpiro. ‘That our Government is fully informed I do not doubt; but 
it is nocessary—for tho assuranco of tho public mind (here, but 
cspocially in Tndia)—that the world of friends and foos should 
‘participate in tho information, 





‘Tho CHAIRMAN : Ladies and gentlomen,—before asking any of 
you to riso and make your remarks with reference to the very 
interesting paper to which wo havo all listoned, I will beg your 
attention to that point of tho lecture which I am suro is uppermost 
in the mind of every listoner. It is not upon that very able summary 
of the past that your attention is now fixed, but it is, Tam sure, with 
yogard to what ‘may happen in tho near futuro that the ideas and 
interest of every Englishman ave directed, Now I must express my 
cep regret that I differ entirely with the conclusions at which 
‘Mr. Keono has arrived, I can only seo an enemy on tho frontier of 
India who has marched across sterile and sandy deserts, not for the 
‘purpose of occupying thoso storilo and sandy deserts, but that he may 
do what those who have preceded him have always done, namely, 
descend from those sandy and sterile deserts into the fertile plains of 
Hindustan, ‘Tho Russians are now at Sarakhs, and the Russians are 
at Merv. Merv is only 240 miles, by the Hari Rud and the Cabel 
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River to Herat, and Sarakhs is only 150 miles from the same point; 
and we have tho evidenco of English officers who have travelled that 
route—the evidenco of Lieutenant March and General Sir Charles 
‘MoGregor, now tho Quartermaster-Goneral of the army in India—that 
that route is almost entirely a level road, practicable for artillery the 
whole way from Sarakhs to Herat. ‘There you have on the borders 
of Herat one of the most powerfal of European nations, and I would 
just ask your attention for a moment to this: What is Herat? Horat 
is the most fortilo country in the wholo of Asia, Herat: pos 
mines of lead and iron fit to make the bullets and the guns necessary 
for an invading army; it grows to a great extent those trees which 
are best adapted for the manufacture of gunpowder; and its soil is 80 
fertile in grain that it was callod in old days the granary and the 
garden of Central Asin; and'what I fonr is that we shall have that, 
which Sir Henry Rawlinson s0 graphically deseribed—wo shall have 
on the frontier of India, in this fertile country of Herat, an onemy 
able to sit there, and to take advantage of all the resourees of the 
country, and to form in that country a new base from which at any 
moment he can issue forth to India, without: bringing anything across 
those storile deserts which ho hs traversed into that fertile country, 
That exemy will sit there, ond from thore he will intrigue with the 
native princes of India; and whon there comes again, as thero may 
come nt any day, sch a commotion as that which wo witnessod 
twonty-divo years ago, and the army of Russia advances from Herat, 
how shall wo bo able to provent that enomy marching through that 
gato of Candahar, throngh which evory invader of India except Baber 
has always marched to its conquest? ‘Tho reason why I and those 
‘who think with mo have always dwelt on the necessity and the primary 
importance of maintaining the gato of Candabar, is that to the west 
of Candahar there is tho Chotirali conntry, also a vory fortile country, 
and from which there are moro than ninety passes lending across tho 
Indus into Hindustan, Tt is on that account that I say wo must not 
trast to treaties, It will not do, as we have dono for the Inst twenty 
‘years, to trust to tho promises of Russia, We havo had promiso after 
Promise that she will not advance, and she has always advanced. If 
‘wo trast to promises we shall see that fatal day when Russia will be 
on the frontier of India, ready to advanco at any moment to take 
advantage of the position which sho will have gained entirely through 
our trusting’ to promises. I say, then, that we must do more than 
‘keep Quettah; we must occupy the country, especially the important 
town of Tull, some soventy or eighty miles to the west of Candahar, 
and which covers the greater number of those passes to which I have 
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alluded. If wo are not strong at the gate of India that gate will bo 
crossed at any moment of internal commotion and of necessity for 
advance on the part of Russia, It is all very well to talk of Russia 
having no intention of invading Indi; but none of us know what 
European complications may arise. It is all very well, as Mr. Keone 
says, to trust to our fleet, but at the present moment the fleet of 
‘France is equal in number to the fleot of England; and if we were to 
‘00 an alliance between Russia and France, with what effect could our 
fleet act in tho Persian Gulf? Wo must be strong in our own strongth, 
and not in the strength of others. Iam very glad to sco hero many 
gentlemen, especially my friend on the left from Lahore (Dr. Loitner), 
and Mr. Marin, and others, who are well able to talk upon this question, 
‘and I hope we shall not break up this evening before wo havo ha tho 
advantage of listening to thom upon a subject so important at tho 
prosent moment. Lot thom recollect that Russin has enlisted into her 
ranks tho splendid cavalry of the Turcomnns, and has gained a position 
closo to Herat, It is of tho grontest importance that we should listen, 
to those who are well able to talk upon a subject which is second to 
nono in interest to those who value the honour and greatness of thir 
country, (Hear, heat.) Ishall be glad to hear any gentloman who 
will rise and contributo to the disoussion. 














General Sir ORFBUR CAVENAGH: Ladies and gentlo- 
mon,—I think after tho cloar and exhaustive romarks inndo by ou 
Chairman in opening the discussion, a very fow words are needed from 
me. To a cortain oxtont, I agreo with tho looturer; I concur most 
fully as regards his first point. I believe “that a friendly influenco 
“in Afghanistan, that would givo us easy access to the Helmund 
“Valley, and a well-founded confidence in the attachment of the 
« peoples of India, should be our main sources of strength,” and I 
would go even farther than that, I'think thoro is another power 

wo should endeavour to again nequire influence, though 
from our indifference, and I might almost say idiocy, the influence 
that we once possessed wo have almost entirely lost. ‘Tho power 
I refer to is Persia. So long as we retained our influence with Persia, 
Russin would never have ventured to have made her recent advance 
towards the frontier of Afghanistan, therefore I would say that one of 
the first steps to be taken by our Government—if it is not, as perhaps 
it may bo, almost too late—should bo to place the Mission“at Tspahan, 
under the control of the Indian Government, s0 that we should 
have officers at tho Persian Court who were acquainted with the 
character of Orientals, and consequently be able to deal with ther, 
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not like that gentleman who, as it was, I believe, on ono occasion 
stated in Parliament, was sent as our representative to Persia, because 
he had been to Pera, and Pera and Persia were both spelt with “ P.” 
‘As I said before, I do not consider that it is of the utmost importance 
to us that we should maintain ‘friendly relations with Afghanistan.” 
It is on that account that I was not so strong an advocate as our 
Chairman for the retention of Candahar, Ihave looked at the subject 
not only in a military, but also in a political point of view. Ina 
nilitary point of view, there is no doubb our proper position is 
Candabar, but the question is whether, if wo held possession of 
Candahax, we should be enabled to obtain that influence, which I 
think is very nocessary, over the Afghans. Might we not havo thom 
always as enemies instead of possibly as frionds? It is on that account 
‘that T havo generally advocated our retaining our present front 
‘at the samo time, I do not consider that we should be satisfied with 
simply stationing a few xogimonts at Quettah, No; wo should have 
in tho Peshin Valley, a fortifiod post at which wo could store all the 
munitions rendy for a foree of 50,000 men ; moreover, wo should require 
not merely the ono railway through the Bolan Pass leading from 
Sibi, but also another Iino of communication through the Bori Pass. 
Tam not speaking on this point from personal knowledge, for I havo 
no ncquaintanco with the country, but upon the statements of one who 
may bo looked upon as an authority, namely, Colonel Browne of the 
Enginoors. He told us at n meeting of this Society somo years ago, 
that it was quito practicablo to have a Tino through the Bort Pass, In 
addition to having « strong place d’armes in the Peshin Valley, wo 
should easy on our railway to Candahar; even although wo might not 
possoss that city it should be a sine qué non that wo should have the 
‘means of moving on it at onoo, and that railway itself might possibly 
prove: to some extent a bond of peace and union between us and 
the Afghans. ‘They would recognize the advantage of having onsy 
means of communication for their trade ; in consequence of the friendly 
feeling thus produced, we might bo ablo to retain them on our side, 
and thnt certainly would be a most important point gained. I would. 
now allude to the second point upon which Mr. Keene has commented’ 
independently of the coalition suggested by our Chairman, and 
which is perfectly possible, for such a coalition did exist in 1859, 
though it was not generally known to the public. I consider that 
the time for us to check Russia by our naval foree is at an ond, It 
bas, if I remember right, boen said by some politician that a fight 
dotween Russia and England in Europe would be like a fight between 
gn elophant and a whale. Consequently, I think we must put that 
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entirely on one side. Wo cannot in any way injure Russia by our 
naval power. In former days when railroads did not exist, no doubt 
‘wo might have crippled her commorce ; but we did not do so in the 
Crimean War. The whole of her commerce passed through Prussia, 
and railways have since been multiplied, so that she would simply 
Jongh at any naval demonstration, for in these days wo should not 
‘think of destroying mere peaceful towns, and we could do nothing elso 
in oither the Baltic or tho Black Sea. As rogards the third point 
alluded to by Mr. Keene, I think every one hero must hold with the 
lecturer that it is necessary that our Government should take up a 
determined position. Wo should not bo allowed to drift into war as 
soems always the ense in the presont day. (Hear, hear.) Wo should 
distinctly let the world know what is our intention, and we should also 
et our subjects in India know that wo mean to protect them, and for 
‘tht puxpose to expend our last man and Inst penny if ib is necessary, 80 
that India may feel that s0 long as hor people aro loyal to their rulers 
Bngland is at her back. Tho loyalty, of courso, is a matter of very 
‘grent importance. I havo lived amongst the people of Indin for many 
‘years and have been intimate with mon of all classes, and I believe that, 
‘as a rule, they ave loyal. During the Mutiny, there were hundreds and 
thousands who adhered to us even in tho Provinces hold by tho 
mutineers ; but I do dread what T dreaded then, I dread the intrigues 
of an European power, and it is that which we havo to guard against 
in tho ovont of Russia taking up a position on our frontior. She with 
hor intrigues brought about the Indian Mutiny. (Oh! Oh!) It 
cannot bo denied that such was the caso. It is perfectly true. Sho 
‘brought it about through Persia, I am not speaking simply after 
ovonts; I spoke before they oceurred, I wrote both to tho Board of 
Control, and to tho Tndian Government, to stato that wo should havo 
war with Persia, and asked for a command, and I was told that it was 
most unlikely that such a war would take place; but I know that it 
was coming. felt cortain that the moment war was declared against 
Russia, and wo threatened tho Crimea, she would commenco intriguing 
with Persia, and Persia with overy Native Court in India, and tho 
Native Courts with the disaffected soldiery. Of course in a largo 
country like India, thero always must bo men who aro disaffected, 
‘Thore sre the restless and ambitious, many possibly who have lost 
position through our rule; but taking the bulk of the people I beliove 
that they will be strictly loyal so long as wo act justly and fairly 
towards them. 
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‘and gontlemen,—Our Chairman began by saying that he did not 
extively agree with the paper which has been read to us; but I should 
like to know which part he agreed with and which part ho did not 
agroe with, because the author of this paper has such a judicial mind ~ 
that he cannot help taking in all parts of the question. Part of the 
paper I entirely agreo with, and Tam sure our Chairman will agree 
with me when I ask yon to agreo with it. I think there is very little 
Aoubt that Mr. Keene's advice is thoroughly sound when he warns us / 
against being taken by surprise, and not knowing where to take our 
stand and forbid the Russians from advancing, He says, “The. 
“Government should inform the Ozar and his Ministers, in terms 
“ courteous but unequivocal, that any trespass will be regarded as an 
« overt act of hostility, and replied to by the despatch of a British 
squadron to the Baltic and a blockade of Russian ports.” When 
‘Mr, Keeno says thot, I take it for granted that ho must mean 
‘also that we should withdraw from the Declaration of Paris, 
Dbocauso without that any blockade is impossible. (Mr. Koone : 
“Hoar, hear.”) Now, I must entirely differ from what foll from the 
speaker who last addressed you about a fight betwoen an clephant and 
whale, ‘Tho whole of Ruasin’s prosperity depends upon her oxports, 
‘Russia has given guavantoos by extending her seaports ; and now that 
‘sho has largo naval establishments at tho other end of her ompire in 
tho Pacifio, at the mouth of the Amoor, and near Kamschatka, sho is, 
much more assailable than sho was at the boginning of tho century, 
‘Phen tho paper goos on to say that wo should have “a friendly 
“influence in Afghanistan,” and “that our naval powor is the best 
« guarantee for whatever line wo may lay down if it be dono with due 
“sesolution.” ‘That is all vory well. Now I como to the negative 
part of his papor ; and I must say itis a distinct retreat from tho line 
‘which was Inid down by Sir Henry Rawlinson as tho ultimate point 
with which, if Russia meddled, it was to bo considered as a casus 
belli. Now this papor asks us to draw a lino south of Herat at tho 
‘Hari Rnd, and even at the River Helmund, which would scriously 
encroach upon Afghan territory, How can you oxpect that under 
thoso civeumstances the Afghans could have any confidenco in us ? 














‘Mr. KEENE: Lord Stanley misapprehends me, Tn speaking of 
the Holmund I was simply referring to what Colonel Malleson said. 





Lord STANLEY of ALDERLEY: Then I did not properly. 
‘understand that portion of the paper. ‘Thon with regard to what the | 
Jast speaker said, I entirely agree that it may not be too late yet to, 
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support Persia and to induco Persia to placo confidence in us. There 
is no doubt that if we had the full confidence of Persia, and if wo had 
its resources at our disposal, it would be much better to atiack Russia 
in the rear and attack her on the Caspian Sea, instead of sending 
troops all through Afghanistan and indisposing the Afghans. In the 
first paragraph of the paper there is something which is on the negative 
side. Ishould say that the author cannot have read much of what is 
said in the Freuch and German newspapers. He says, “I do not 
“propose to go into the propriety of the Russian proceedings at Mery. 
« They represont a fait accompli to which at least as much prominenco 
“has been given as was due.” All the Continental press says that wo 
aro giving up the gamo; they ask, Where is the spirit of England that 
she takes things so quietly ? From the Continental papers certainly 
it would soem that we have not given as much prominence as was due 
to Russian proceedings at Merv. (Hear, hear.) 





‘Mr. CHARLES MARVIN:—Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentle- 
men,—Thore has been a reference made to me by the lecturer which 
compels me to address to you to-day a few remarks. He says, “ From 
the recent remarks and publications of Mr. Marvin . . . . it may be 
gathered that he hasno fear of an invasion.” I saw that the Chairman 
smiled when that sentence was read by the lecturer, and really it is a 
very great misconception. I have written a great many books upon 
Central Asin, and I believe that the tone running throngh all of 
‘them has been the fear of a Russian invasion. (Hear, hear.) I 
think that the lecturer must have taken what he has said from a 
conversation which General Skobeleff once had with me, in which he 
had Inid special stress upon the fact that Russia would experience 
great difficulty in obtaining supplies and transports for the puxposo of 
invading India, Recently there has been published a very interesting 
book, entitled, “Reminiscences of General Skobeleff,” written by 
Nemirovitch Dantchenko, There is one feature upon which Dant- 
chenko, who knew General Skobeleff very well, lays especial stress, 
and that is that Skobeloff was a very great diplomatist. When I saw 
General Skobeleff in St. Petersburg he knew that I took a great 
interest, in common with a vory Inrge number of Englishmen, in tho 
safeguarding of Herat from Russia; and consequently the whole tone 
of his conversation with mo was directed to the purpose of casing my 
mind and tho minds of tho people of England upon this*matter, and 
hence he laid ‘special stress upon the difficulties of transport. But 
since I had that conversation with Skobeleff, which, so far as he was 
concerned, was very diplomatically conducted, Lessar has published gn 
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account of his discoveries in the region between Sarakhs and Herat 
which completely upsets all that Skobeleff said to me as to the difficulties 
arising from the badness of the roads. With this explanation I willeon- 
clude what Ihave to say about this particular point. Now, coming back 
to the paper, the lecturer says, “We cannot ask the Russians to with- 
‘draw any influence that they may be requiring at Merv, nor does such 
“influence affect our interests.” Mr. Chairman, it is not a question 
of influence at Merv, it is a question of actual occupation. At tho 
‘prosont moment thexe sre over 2000 Russian troops concentrated at 
‘Mory under General Komaroff, and, according to a Russian newspaper 
which I have in my possession, threo weeks ago five or six other 
generals loft Tiflis for Merv. ‘General Dondukof Korsakoff, the 
Governor-General of the Cancausns, left Tiflis for Merv ten days ago, 
nd is probably now well on his way there, According to the semi- 
official Titis paper, while on his way to Mery, ho should call at 
Sarakhs, which would, of course, be evnotated by the Persian troops. 
In connection with Sarakhs there has been rather a strong controversy. 
in The Times and other papers as to which of the two Sarakhses was 
meant by this atatoment in the Tiflis journal, but to my view it ix 
altogether an immaterial point, becatso tho Russians intend to 
ndvanco still furthor in the direction of Herat. I have in my posses- 
sion a litlo map, which I recoived this morning from St. Petersburg, 
and which was published by the general staff at the price of 6d each 
‘9 fow days ago, and this contains a fresh delineation of the Afghan 
frontior lino, According to this alteration, instond of tho Afghan 
frontier lino running across from Khoja Salch to Sarakhs, as you see 
in tho map, it makes it bond inwards towards Herat, and stril 
tho Hari Rud at Pesh Robat, bringing the frontior within fitty mil 
of Herat, ‘The Russians, as I havo said, have 2000 men at Meri 
they have alvendy ontorod into negosiations for the surrendering of 
‘tho Tarcoman camps which will bring them into tersitory which thoy 
hhavo already annexed on tho map, and it seems to mo that, unless 
‘wo tako very strong measures very shortly, this annexation on paper 
will become an annexation in actual fact. ‘Then, again, the lecturer 
says, “‘The Government should inform the Czar and his Ministers, in 
terms courteous but unequivocal, that any trespass will be regarded 
“as an overt act of hostility.” Well, it is a question how wo eam 
possibly provent any trespass within fifty miles of Herat, We know 
very well that the Russians are always surveying there. ‘They have 
plenty of caravans there, and they have a very large number of 
‘travellers and ambitious staff oflcers. It was ouly a few weeks ago, 
Aoring a journey to the Caspian Sea, that the steamer Twas traveling” 
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by stopped at Kertch, and quite casually, in one of the shops at Kertch, 
which I entered for the purpose of buying some antiquities, I came 
across an Armenian Jew who had accompanied, only a short time 
previously, a Russian embassy to Cabal, which embassy wo had never 
heard of before. This embassy comprised Captain Venkhovsky, 
Prince Khilkoff, and this Armenian Jew. Iwill not go into partion. 
lars of what he told me about their operations in Afghanistan, but it 
is sufficient for mo to montion the fact of tho secret mission to show 
that we ourselves do not know the amount of intrigue which Russia is 
carrying on in Afghanistan. Without troubling you with any further 
observations, it seems to mo that we ought to do something more than 
writing books and delivering lectures upon this subject. The Russians 
are already in possession of the outposts of Herat, and we know very 
‘well that they mean to move closer shortly. It seems to me that 
stops ought to be taken by the leading authorities on the Eastern and 
Central Asian questions to form some Committee that should make 
mown to the public the operations of Russia from time to time, and 
Keep tho press thoroughly informed upon all points of importance. 
‘When the question was raised whether we should retain Candahar or 
not, there was some talk about forming some such. Committee, and 
T certainly should like to see one established now. It is clear that we 
‘ought to resort to something stronger than mere discussion. 


‘Mr. W. MARTIN WOOD :—Colonel Malleson, ladies and gentle- 
men,—As my views are rather different from many of those that have 
‘eon expressed, probably Imay be allowed to make a few remarks ab 
this stage. Iam getting in this matter to be quite an old-fashioned 
Conservative. I hold, Sir, by the opinion that was held by your 
yevered master, Lord Lawrence, and by his colleagues, that the 
Boundaries of India are quito sufficient for herself and for her pro- 
tection; and, to use your own wons as quoted in the paper, “so long 
“ag Hindustan Keops in her own hands the keys of her fortress, the 
«passes leading to her fertile plains, India is safe.” Well, I think that 
India does keep the keys in her own hands. (No.) Most emphatically 
803 and not only the keys of her own gates, but the ability to foreo 
the gates of other people. No one could avoid thinking so who was 
in India at the time when, at tho close of 1879, we made that ugly 
rush into Afghanistan, when that most difficult and most forbidding 
country was invaded with so much celerity by our gallant troops. 
‘There is no difficulty whatever in that direction. We can go to 
Herat if we like. With regard to the paper, I should like to say 
that, as Lord Stanley just remarked, it is eminently judicial in ton’ ; 
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it is also, I think, of very high quality in its broad literary and | 
historical generalizations. ‘In this respect it is vory far above the 
Jevel of mach of the declamation which is just now put forward by 
irresponsible persons both in and out of Parliament, and as such, Mr, 
Keene's paper is one vory suitable to be read before this Association, 
T may add that its interest has been enbanced by the way in which the 
looturer has interspersed additional remarks as he went on (Hear, hear); 
though I may afterwards point out one or two instances in which there 
seems to be a desire to strengthen our frontions at the expense of other 
poople, On pago 158 ho remarks, that after tho Government had made 
‘up its mind—and it is very good of Mr. Keone to think that it has a 
mind to mako up, which T quite believe it, or the Government of 
India has —‘ the Government will then inform the Ozar and his 
‘ministers in torms courteous bub unequivocal, that any trespass will 
“bo regarded as an overt act of hostility, and repliod to by the 
“despatch of a British squadron to the Baltic, and a blockade of 
“Rassian ports.” Now, while it is nob neodful to express approval 
of this particular plan, I do wish to omphasize, though the writer does 
> not, the essential difference thero is between a straightforward, self- 
epondent, honest course of this kind, and that of the cowardly, 
clumsy, paltry method in which formor so-called aggressions havo boon | 
dealt with. Instead of punishing tho real offender, you attack the 
helpless Afghans and anybody else except Russia, and you do this at 
the exponso of tho still moro helpless poople of India. With regard 
‘to the recent clamour for a railway to Candahar, I ask first, “At | 
“whos jense is this to bo made? It is your scare; it is your 
is not the peoplo of India who want it.” ‘The greator part of 
this alarm that we ave told is exprossed in the native press is fictitioné, 
and a more echo of the chronic Anglo-Indian alarm upon this subject, 
especially in the North of India. I was very glad that the Chairman 
of our Council, General Cavenagh, called attention to the fact that it 
was not merely a military question, this making a railway to Cane 
ahax, but also a political question. He also rocalled to your minds * 
the last occasion when this subject, especially that part of it relating 
to the border, was brought before this Association in a very interesting 
paper by Colonel James Browne, which he referred to. Iwonldask you 
just to recall the way in which Colonel Browne spoke of this railway 
to Candabar,and it is exactly appropriate to the former portion of the 
General's remark in that respoot. Colonel Browne put it in this way :— 
“The idea that by retaining Condabas, by developing its aguieultarel and txde 
ate, do, we could make it pay its expenses, is another illusion as, under 
British administration, it would not pay a tthe of the eost of its oeoupation. Let 
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anyone who knoxs Peshawar and Candahar, and theie relative trade, agriculture, 
‘and distances from the Indus, consider the fact that after thirty-two years of 
English administration the revenues of the Peshawar district are entively'in- 
adequate, in time of peace, to pay for its garrison. In face of sucli a fact ean it be 
‘gravely argued that Candahar might be made to pay the expenses of a garrison on 
‘war footing?"” 

‘Therefore, as T say, it comes back to this: if tat is to be dono, 
who is to pay for it? It will not pay for itsolf : and Indin ought not 
to have to pay for it. It is a British imperial affair, and if wo aro 
worthy of empire, why not accept the responsibilities of empire, and 
pay for it ourselves ? I may venture to say that if this ware done the 
‘whole sabject would be looked at fairly, and it wonld throw a different 
phase upon the whole discussion. Some persons might still come to 
the conclusion that there should be a £4,000,000 railway to Candahar ; 
but do it upon your own responsibility and at your own expense. 
(Hoax, hear.) Then lot me point out what Colonel Browne went on 
to s1y 

“However inadequate the revenues of the provinces of Candahar would be to 
support our costly administration, it should not be forgotten that they ropresent 
‘more than one-third, and that the most easly collected, of the inoome of the Afghan 
Kingtom. Further, without holding Candahar no revenue ean bo levied from 
Herat” (and Herat no doubt is one of the most fertile portions of the Afghan 
state); “and it is quite preposterous to suppose that any Cabul ruler, shorn by our 
action of fully two-thirds of his revenue, could be other than our bitter enemy." 

‘That is the politionl suggestion which Goneral Cavonagh very 
properly referred to. ‘Then there is another way of putting it. Tsay, 
whatever we may think about blockades, and s0 on, whilst it ia very 
certain-that in Europe Russia is vulnerable, in Central Asia she is 
perfectly unassailable, Mr. Marvin and others tell us “ What can 
“you do? They must goon.” ‘That is so; but this policy of rushing 
forward beyond our own secure frontier is, as I have termed it, a 
clumsy policy: it is clumsy, bocause you entail upon yourselves the 
‘very maximum of exponse and risk and peril, to go and meet an 
‘enemy who can please himself as to whether be accepts your challenge 
or not. (Hear, hear.) Therefore it is quite time another and a 
sounder method of strategy was cmployed in this matter. I should 
ike to have referred to other topics; there is so much interesting 
historical matter, that it renders the paper ono of very great value ; 
‘Dat you, Six, have directed our attention more immediately to the 
current and popular aspect of the subject, and to what little the 
author has said as to our present policy, and therefore I will not go 
into the historical part of the paper at any length. But, Sir, I may 


observe that there is just ono passing reference, and a rather shame- 
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noo reference it is, to the treaty of Gundamuk. Ono would have 
thonght that that wretched business was either buried or cremated by 
this time, and that it did not call for any referenco in this paper, I 
think that was one of the most melancholy passages in our moder 
Indian history. In spoaking of myself as in this matter Conservative, 
I say that this is the Conservative view, that the natural boundaries of 
India are sufficiont for herself, and aro sufficiently strong against any 
comers ; and you only projudico and weaken yourselves by going 
beyond those frontiers. That was the view, not only of Lord Lawrence, 
Wut of all the mombers of tho Indian Government in 1868—porhaps 
the strongest Government that India has had in modern time. Mr. 
Keono has in two or three places, and very properly, Inid emphasis on 
tho primary importance of the publio here and the poople of India 
doing kept informed as much as possible. Now, I beliove if those 
‘Minutes, those unanswerable minutes as I contend, on tho whole 
Contral Asian question, the Minutes of 1867-68, had boon published at 
the time, the country would not have been betrayed into that foul 
mistake of tho Afghan War in 1878-79. (Hear, hear.) I refer to 
tho Minutes of Lord Lawrence's Government, ‘They bogan with the 
proposition of Sir Bartle Trore to go to Quottah, and thoy prooced with 
the whole subject down to 1868, I say that if tho papers lind beon 
put bofore the world, that ugly rash across the frontier would novor 
havo beon made in 1879, You must remember, as Mx. Keone has 
said in spenking against scorcey, theso things have always beon dono 
{in socrot;; and ho especially refors back to Lond Auckland's poriod— 
“ab tho time when a schomo was mado and a troaty was drawn up, 
Dut was kept in the dark for threo months. Ho refers to Burnes’s 
Aespatches in 1838, the burking of which at tho timo led to tho hideous 
mistako which followed. All T say to those who aro so afraid of the 
‘Russians, and who fear that Russia will invade tho fertile plains of 
India, is this: let us above all have publicity—eavly and prompt 
publicity, and then we shall not have theso things done behind our 
backs, and we shall know what wo aro doing, and avoid theso fatal 
mistakes. As has been said, wo may write books and papers to any 
extent after the mischief is done, but when millions and lives are gono 
itis too late. (Hear, hear.) Let us not bo too Inte. Here let mo just 
recall one general remark of Mir. Keone with regard to the empire of the 
Moghuls. It is a very high oulogium that ho pays to Akbar, perhaps 
itis somewhattoo high; and it certainly goos rather against some of 
our professions to think that in the history of these Mussulman rulers 
in India, there is something to which our statesmen may well look. 
Let us hope that we may yet have our own Akbar. (Hear, hear). 
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Dr. @. W. LEYTNER: Mr. Chairman,—As has been said before, this, 
paper is judicial, and its historical information would make it of porfect 
value, At the same timo there are spots in the sun, and there aro 
some surprising revelations in this papor; for instance, wo find (Saul 
among the prophets !) that Mr. Marvin advocates a neutxal policy; 
that Sir Honry Rawlinson is not a Russophobist, and so forth. I 
suppose, with the example of General Gordon before us, we ean explain 
these inconsistencies. I also believe that with a judicious uso of 
extracts from the writings of British statesmen, both sides of a ques- 
tion could always be very fairly elucidated. But with reference to 
the point before us, without wishing to commit mysclt ono way 
or the other, it is obvious that it is necessary that we should 
Know from those who advooate one side or tho other, what it 
is that they propose. It is no uso morely saying that there is danger 
unless they also propose something tangible with a view to warding 
off that danger. Now, Mr. Marvin has said, as far as I understand 
him, that we require a Committco to keep the press informed of whit 
is going on. No doubt that would bo very interesting and very useful, 
especially to those concerned on the Press; but it scoms to me that 
important as thisis, there is something more that is required, and that 
is, as it seems to me, the publication and study of all existing material 
with regard to the languages, the roads, and the relations of Chiof to 
Chiof in these countries. About a quarter of century ago, coming 
Back from the Russian war, I vontured to point ont that we 
‘wore ramning great dangers in not having inter alia a School of Inter- 
proters in England for the Hast. It was the ignorance of Arabic that 
lost Baker Pasha’s army (sec Six Samuel Baker's letter to The Pall 
Mall Gazette). Hicks Pasha did not know a word of A. The 
head of the Intelligence, ox, perhaps, Nou-Intelligence Department, is 
simailasly stated not to know that language, and I do not kuow who of 
onr leading men in Egypt docs. Wo shall have our Khartoum too, and 
our Suakim, in the so-called “neutral zone” in Central Asia, probably 
before this century comes to a close. ‘Then, as fear now, itll be per- 
fectly uscless for any number of mectings to be held, for it is our custom 
not to move until the danger is actually upon us, whatever that danger 
may be, whether from within or from without. Had that School of 
Interpreters been started before, I am perfectly satisfied that the 
events in Bulgaria, and, indeed, in Turkey generally, would have been 
shaped more in tho interests of this country, whichis too much 
guided by clever makeshifts on emergencies than prepared for them 
by preliminary knowledge. What wo require is rather more of tho 
genius that takes trouble without reference to immediate fame or 
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profit, and steady, thorough, and honest information, and perhaps, 
above all, linguistic knowledge, for in this respect Huglishmen are 
quite uanocossarily bebind other nations. We do not require ingenious 
conjectures upon the one side more than the other, nor a great array 
of brilliant intelligence, but we require actual information, and that 
with regard to tho doings of Russin we certainly have not, except as 
to certain alloged accomplished facts, with which we cannot really 
deal with a fulness of knowledge. With regard to the advance of 
Russia, thero is not tho least doubt that the native papers in India, 
written in English are a mere echo of our own papers. When I was 
‘at Ghilgit in 1866, tho name of Russia was absolutely unknown in 
those parts; yet the English papers talked of Russian influenco in 
those quarters, and the Invatide Russe reported some time after, that 
‘Mr. Leitner had beon fighting against the Russians at ‘Tashkand, 
So much for the newspapers on both sides. Tn the haste for news, the 
professional spirit of journalism often suffers. One is alarmod some- 
timos at irresponsible statements made in the papers from Cairo and 
other places, no doubt made in good faith, but without that sense of 
rosponsibility that attachos to professional or even official statements, 
‘Mon who telograph thoir impassioned opinions, instead of noutrally- 
tintod accounts of facts, should stand up in their own namo. It seems 
to mo a very sad thing indeed that there should be an important pro- 
fossion, perhaps one of tho most important, without tho samo respon- 
sibility that attaches to tho remaining professions or public positions ; 
for instance, to ono as a barrister, to another ns a minister of religion, 
or to a thirel a8 a modical man, I think the time las come to consider 
this matter of raising the dignity, tono, and responsibility of journ 
as ono of the learned professions. Mr. Marvin says that information 
is what is xequired us to the movements of Russia, and there I go 
hand in hand with him, We certainly want information ; but there 
is a dangor from a source to which, perhaps, wo bavo not given 
‘sufficient attention, and that is from India itself. It is all very well 
to say that we are to hold this or that advanced post. I do not say 
that we are not; but do you not know why our military tribes will 
not permit themselves to bo recruited with the same case that they 
were before the late Afghan war? Hore is a quostion which, I 
think, is nob unworthy of your consideration. (Hear, hear.) ‘Then 
fin with rogue to what is done within our own frontioe as regards 
pushing on tle railwaysand soforth. Is it quito certain that wo have 
done all that is possible or desirable in India itself? Have wo 
those stockades that were recommended years ago by General Paget, 
and, I daresay, by Colonel Malleson himsolf, against those attacks of 
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cavalry to which he has alluded ; and is it quite sure, above all things 
that we are governing India at the present moment with the raling 
motive of salus reipublice suprema lez. ‘Those elements of loyalty 
and chivalry that exist in the people are certainly not being drawn 
into that identification with the Governmont which their own 
interests and ours require. ‘Take the reference of Mr. Keone to 
Akbar. Akbar’s Minister, Abal Fazl, when asked why it was 
that he supported all denominations alike, and not only kept up the 
existing religious endowments of the Hindoos, but von added to 
them, replied by the Muhammadan motto of : “ Religion and Govern- 
“ mont are twins,” by which he meant to imply that no Government 
could continue that neglected the religions of its subjects. Are ws 
following his example? Have we not by our seoular systom of educa 
tion sapped the foundations of all religions alike? Have wo respeoted 
and maintained all tho religious and secular indigenous educational 
endowments? Jy suis ’y reste, might be said by the most advanced 
Liberal Government of India, in the best interests alike of India and 
England; but, of course, if you go to Indin with doctrinaire notions, 
you will cortainly succeed in, eventually, having again to call into 
play those great qualities of the English race which once conquered 
that comntry. From that point of view it is a good thing to go on 
Aenationalizing India. But if yon go there with a view to romaining 
there, thon I say take all the elements that have “a stake in the 
“country,” and identify thom with tho maintenance of the Govern- 
mont and the progress of civilization, Has this boom done? 
Has it been done in tho sonso of Akbar? Most certainly it has 
not been done, Recommendations havo, eg. beon mado to intor- 
fere with the instruction given in the schools attached to Mosques, or 
held by religious teachers ; but if those recommendations are carried 
out, wo shall merely destroy what is left of tho roligious fecting and 
of the love of education for its own sake. What will be the result ? 
‘More students than now will know where Timbuctoo, grotesquely mis- 
pronounced, is situated, as if that mattered, when they may not know 
anything about their own province. By extending the present area 
of a mischievous and expensive system of secular education, we shall 
not only multiply office-seekers, but we shall also succeed at last in 
ingeniously finding out the one sore point which, if probed, will dis- 
integrate native society, and which will goad the tendgest native 
susceptibilities into general disaffection. Whatever the tyrant was 
who obscured tho native'shorizon in former days, le never interfered in 
the curriculnof religious schools ; or, still loss, in the existing antonomy 
of the castes of India, as we are doing now under a Government whos 
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road is paved with the very best of intentions, I am afraid the 
Government is not imbued with a sense of the danger that it may run 

if it does not allow a great deal of what exists to develop iteolt 
rationally and gradually. Tt seems to me as necessary to cure the 
evils that we can know than fly to the applications of remedios to 
dangers that we know not of. Not that I would deprecate the utmost 
vigilance in our trans-frontier matters, but I would also draw 
your attention to the diffloulties, if not dangers, from within, and that 
{00 from a quarter whero it is least suspected. I think I know the 
Panjab as much as any other Enropean, though the best of us, in 
dealing with an Indian problom, can, as it wore, only soratch the 
Himalayas with quill. ‘Tho heart of the nativo is as deop and quiet 
‘as the wave of the Indian Ocean before a storm, but it is a good and 
noble heart, if stivved by assoointions which it can revere, Whethor 
‘we aro Russophobists or Russomaniacs, the first thing to be dono is / 
to addross ourselves to a profounder study of the countries and ”. 
inhabitants of tho continent of India, as of those beyond our frontior 
‘or under Russian influence. (Applause.) 


‘Mr. KEENE (having boon called upon by the Chairman to reply) 
said: Indies and gentlemen,—I have been treated with so much 
‘undeserved indulgence this afternoon that I fool it is a very ploasant 
and a very easy task to make a fow remarks in concluding tho 
iseussion, which I hope wo havo all enjoyed, I must bogin with 
what sounds a Kittle disrespectful perhaps to tho Chairman, in saying 
that T did not eatch him to bring forward any very practical proposal 
‘on tho subject, on which T, with all my jndicial want of detormination, 
have, at any rate, tried to Iny down positive points, But one thing 
the gallant officar said was, that we ought, as fav as T understood him, 
and he will correct mo if I am wrong, to go up more toward 
Condahar, Herat, and so on, Now I would ask you this question: 
If proximity bo a danger, why go nearer to the danger? 
‘What is all T have to say on that subject, and I say it with 
great deference, because I know, Sir, that you have studied 
this subject very deoply, and perhaps it is wrong of me to” 
question your conclusion. But I do not think proximity is a danger," 
and therefore I will soy that Iam aware that many persons, some 
Conservatives, some not opposed to the presont Government-—I say 
no more, becanse Iam not at liberty to do so—there are persons J 
whose opinions are entitled to great respect on both sides of English, 
polities who think we ought to be represented at Herat. 
‘think myself that the time has come for that, and I purposely e 
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abstained from that in the paper. But as the question of proximity 
has been introduced, I do not say and I do not think it is necessarily 
dangerous for us to have a civilized neighbour. As to Persia, the 
gentleman who addressed us spoke well upon tho subject, but our 
influence in Persia has boon dwindling ever since 1807, and we have 
doue pretty well without her. On several occasions when it has been 
necessary wo have held out the threat of a naval expedition to tho 
Persian Gulf, and have always brought Persia within reason as to 
that. We have got on pretty well without her, and it is a very 
difficult thing to recover an influence that has been out of your hands 
for nearly eighty years. I think Russia is not so capable of affecting 
our position in India by intrigue as has been supposed. What fell 
from the leaned gentleman (Dr. Leitner) who addressed you last is 
of very great importance, and he very modestly and with great 
propriety and gracefalness abstained from saying what I know was in 
his mind to say, and what he could have said very well, and what 
Thope some day we shall hear from him, and that is, as to that blind 
doctrinaivism by which our influence may be weakened in India. 

But I contend on the other side that compared with Russia—compared 
with any other Government that has ever attempted to control a 
people who are entirely different from themselves in civilization and 
characteristics—the British Government in India stands very high. 
T have served that Government for thirty-five yemrs. I have not 
been particularly well trented by that Government. I havo no 
personal reason for admiring that Government. I have seen its 
faults, and perhaps it would have beon better for me if I had not been 
50 ready to see them. I merely mention this to show you that Iam 
not speaking from prejudiee. I say, compared with other governments 
it is a very good government. The government of Akbar was also a 
very good government, but it Incked permanence ; it was unable to 
provide institutions of a continuous nature, It dwindled into very 
‘bad from before the end of the Inst contury; and therefore wo cannot 
altogether compare the two. I have only in my paper drawn attention 
to one or two points in which Alba's government was excellent, and 
in which unfortunately his own successors did not imitate him. 
Under his son and grandson the government fell lower and lower, and 
his great grandson lost the empire altogether. As to the speech of tho 
noble lord on my left, Tam very much obliged to his lordship for his 
‘treatment of what I said, but in one respect he rather misrepresented 
me, Tthink. I did notmean to say that we should confine our frontier 
to the Helmund. I said we should confine our frontier to the Herat 
line, which is avery different thing. Ibrought in the Helmund as ane 
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importation from Colonel Malleson. Now with rogard to what was: 
said by Mr. Marvin, and I cannot help thinking, if T may be allowed 
to say so, that his remarks were the most interesting portion of the 
discussion in this room to-day. I must begin my very brief reference 

to what he said with an apology to him for having quite unintentionally "~ 
misropresented him. If the Russians do wish to invade India T contend 
‘that my position is in no way affected by his statement, bpcauso 

I think I have pointed out to you a line of policy that it would 
‘bo wiso for us to adopt even in that contingency, which I, in my 
present state of information, am not quite prepared to accept. One 
‘thing has heen shown I think to be useless by the best. test—namoly, 
thatof practice, Irefer to the suggestion that we should go to Russia, 
and say, You must not come here; you must not come there, Russia 

in a foreign power in @ foreign territory, and speaking from my 
Knowledge, not very great, of diplomatic usages, I do not think it 
is practically possible, and its impracticability has beon shown by: 
experience now. With regard to what Mr. Martin Wood sai 

Mr. Wood is, I know, always listened to with very great respect, 
specially on financial questions at our meetings here, but I venture 
to question tho propriety of ono principlo which ho laid down. Was 
it Mr, Wood's int ‘that under no eiroumstances should 
tho natives of India insure their property, and they wore not to pay 
any preminm, however moderate, for their security under certain 
‘circumstances when some conflagration, such ns was croatod by Nadir 
Shah, is throatoned thom ? Tam sure I do not think Mr. Wood 
would go so far as that, As far ns purely British intorosts are 
concerned, by all means let Britain do her own part; but whon the 
natives of India soo danger como to their hearths and homes I do 
not sco why they should not bear their share too. 











Mr. W. MARTIN WOOD: If I may bo allowed to interject an 
explanation of tho remarks which I intended to make, I meant that 
‘one result of Mr. Keene's gencralitions was this: that his romarks 
about Nadir Shah, and 60 on, were out of point; that the times of 
Nadir Shak are not properly in comparison with the prosont day. As 
to the principle of the natives bearing their share in the cost off 
insuring their safety, of course I admit that; but what I say is, 
that that expense is unnecessary, 4 

















‘Mr. KEENE: Of course, whether it is essential or not is a questiox 
of detail. T understood the honourable gentleman to bo laying dowg 
‘oa goneral principle, and it is only against that that I beg to ole 
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the did not say so, T am sorry for having misunderstood him, because 
I think we must all see that there are certain positions and cireum- 
stances under which, if the natives of India wish for your protection, 
it is fair that they should bear a share in paying for it. Lastly, with 
regard to Dr. Leitner's remarks upon a school of interpreters, I think 
perhaps somo of you will go away with tho idea that the Government 
of India neglects its duty in this respoot more than it really does. I 
fancy that in the army in that part of the country called the Bengal 
Presidency, though it includes more than Bengal proper, there are a 
great many officers qualified—especially those who pass examinations 
in the Pushtu Ianguage—and perhaps after a long intercourse with 
the people aro competent in those languages—of course I do not mean. 
to say that movely passing an examination is a sufficient test of their 
competency in the language. Lastly, as to the fecling of the Indian. 
troops and the Indian population, I quite agree with Dr. Leitner, and. 
I believe that we all know that the Indian troops do not like serving. 
beyond the Indus, and that it would be a very great misfortune to 
have to employ a large force out of Hindustan. As to the feclings of 
the civil population, as T said before, T abstain from going into that 
subject ; but I believe you will find that were the civil population 
satisfied with your intentions, and the native army prepared to confide 
in its government, and in its officers, we are not so weak as perhaps 
our enemies would like us to be. 








Dr. LEYTNER explained that he was not referring to the Pushta 
Ianguage, but to the languages of the neutral zones, as to which there 
was lamentable ignorance on the part of our military officers. 


‘Tho CHAIRMAN: I sce by the agenda that the Chairman is 
expected to close the proceedings. Ieannot do so, I am sure, in a 
better way than by thanking those gentlemen who have addressod us 
this evening, and who have given us such valuable information. 
I allude especially to the opinions given by Dr. Leitner and 
‘Mx. Marvin upon the subject. I may bo permitted before I sit down 
to inform Mr. Keene that the point which I wished to lay before the 
meoting was that in tho presence of the great advance of Russia of 
her frontior it was absolutely necessary that wo should as soon as 
possible secure tho onc door into our Indian tervitories whjch is still 
open. Now I havo always held that that door is Candahax, bat for 
the reasons stated by General Cavenagh I would not at the present 
moment risk alienating the Afghans by an advance upon that place. 
‘What we could do is almost of equal foree, and that is to occupy the 
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‘Town of Tull, about sixty milos to the cast of Candahar, and which » 
‘covers these ninety passes which lead from the Chotirali country into 
India, If that wore done (and that could be done by an understanding 
‘with the Amoer), and Tull were joined by railway to Candahay, it 
ould immensely strengthon our position against Russian invasion, 
Bubas I said hofore, the danger of the present position of Russia lies 
4n tho faot that whon the Russians once got to Herat they will occupy 
position on our frontiers from which they can intrigue with our 
Native Princes, Perhaps, ladies and gentlemen, you would allow me’ 
to give you an instance which came within my own knowledge of 
what that means, About seven yoars ago an Austrian friond of mine 
‘visited Cashmere. As soon as the Maharajah of Cashmere heard that 
‘am Austrian had visited his eapital, he sont for him, and he nddvessed 
hhim in these words, which were recounted to mo by the Austrian 
gentleman himself, Ho said, “I have sent for you because you aro / 
“nob an Englishman, and you are not a Russian; you are midway 
“pebween the tivo; and Iwant to ask you to tell mo upon your honour, 
‘which is the most powerful nation, the English, or the Rusoian ; 
“becauso I hear go much of a Russian advanco that I shall have to 
“shape my course acoordingly. If you tell mo, and can give me proof 
“that tho Russians aro the strongest, I must go with them; if tho 
“Bnglish avo tho strongest I must adhere to tho English.” ‘Now that 
in tho dongor of tho Russians taking a position on our frontier. Thoy 
will sond forward thoir skilled diplomatic agents to intrigue with our 
Nativo Princes, and the danger is that at the time which they may 
chooso—and they could lio by and choose thoir own timo—and when 
swo send off an army to meot their army on the frontier, wo may find 
that they have undermined our influonico at tho conrts of our Indian 
Princes. With theso remarks, Indios and gentlemen, I bog to close 
tho mooting. I am still, I may add, of opinion, that our proper 
frontior town is Candahas, with outposts on tho Holmund and I 
‘am not ashamed to confess that Iam in favour likewise of the 
‘occupation of Herat 


















Gonoral Sir ORFEUR CAVENAGH: I think wo should not 
close this meoting without performing one duty, which is to return 
‘thanks to Colonel Malleson for so ably. presiding. Iam sure that you 
svill be ungnimous in voting that question. 





é 
‘The motion was seconded by Dr. Leitner and carried unanimously, {'" 





and the proceedings terminated, 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION, 
27mm MAY, 1884. 


‘Tas Annual Mecting of the ast India Association was held on 
Tuesday afternoon, May 27tb, 1884, at the Westminster Town Hall, 
under the Chairmanship of Sir Richard Temple, Bart., 0.0.8.1, 01.8, 
Dob. President of the Association. 

Tn opening the proceedings, the CHAIRMAN said it would 
Aoubtless be the pleasure of the members, secing that each had beon 
furnished with a printed copy of the Report of the Council and of the 
audited accounts, to take them as read. The Report showed that 
during the past year the Association had had many interesting 
meetings, at which important papers hnd been read, followed by 
valuable discussions, all of which were fully recorded in the pages 
of the Journal of the Association. ‘The subjects dealt with were all 
such as deeply concorned the welfaro of India, and were therefore 
in strict accordance with the object for which the Association was 
established. He had therefore pleasure in moving that the Report 
of the Council be taken as read. 


Mz. W. T. A. COSBY (Travancore) seconded this proposal, which 
was adopted nom. con. 


In proposing that the Report of the Council be adopted, Mr. W. 
MARTIN WOOD said that it gavo him great pleasure to do this, 
as a favourable comparison with the operations of last year was 
shown, the Association having gained more support and increased its 
income. 








‘Mr. W. T. A. COSBY seconded the resolution. 


‘The CHAIRMAN said;he would like to draw attention to the 
great loss which the Association had sustained by the death of 
‘Mr. B. B, Eastwick, 0.0. (Hear, hear) He was sure thet all would 
testify to the aid which (Mr. Eastwick had given to the Association, 
for none had laboured more zealously and perseveringly, or more 
successfully, than their late friend in their cause; and the meeting 
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would not like the océasion to pass without recording their sonse of the 
great and deplorable loss tho Association had sustained by tho too 
early death of Mr. Wastwick. (Hear, hear.) Ho would like toadda 
‘word also in memory of Mr. J. Bruco Norton, of Madras, a man 

of remarkable enlightenment and of independent views, who was for 
many yoars a steady supporter of this Association, 


‘The Report was then adopted unanimously, 


General Sir ORFEUR CAVENAGH moved :—“ That the election 
“of Colonel G, B. Malleson, General H, Hopkinson, 0.1 
“J, R, Bullen Smith, Esq, 0.8.1; and H. Stewart Reid, Bsq., os 
“Members of Council be confirmed.” General Cavenagh said it 
afforded him pleasure to do so, because every one of these gentlemen 
Ihad shown personal interest in the work of tho Association, and / 
was able to further its advancement, Many people might take an 
interest in the work of the Association, and yeb not assist ite advance. 
ment; but the gentlemen named in the resolution did both, and, as a 
rule, gove rogalar attendance at the meotings 











‘My, EDMUND KIMBER soconded this, saying that from what he 
had seen of tho gontlomen named he was sure they would do all they ! 
could to arouse in the people of England a senso of the vastness of the 
trust imposed upon them by the possossion of India, Tho field was 
ripe for their Inbours, for there was no doubt whatever that the 
{ntolligent cloctors of this country have alroady great respect for the 
intelligence and law-abiding character of the people of India, Tho 
character and feelings and the habits of the ordinary Hindus had been. 
aid before them by many eminent Anglo-Indians, and it. had been 
shown that Englishmen could find much to admire in them. He 
‘might venture to add in this connection, that he feared some of the 
mombors of the Association viewod the approach of Russia to the 
North-Western frontier of India with too much complacency. He for 
fone had no great fear of Russian aggression, but one thing was 
certain, that the Russian approach ought to be taken up at once in 
a business-like spirit, not a militant, overbearing spirit, by British 
statesmen. They should conduct themselves as a merchant would 
‘upon whose trade a rival was encroaching, or as a landowner whose 
rights were threatened, What was wanted was a firm, definite and 
respectfal understanding on both sides ; and unless that consummation F 
‘was arrived at it seemed to him that they wero in sight of the. 
contingency of extra taxation of the Indian people for the armament!) 
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of the frontier. A strong military empire on the borders of Tadia 
would entail this precaution, and it was now a serious prospect. 
‘Mr. Cross had thought it a grand thing to be able to raise a loan 
of 3,000,000 for India at the same time as £1,500,000 was got 
for the Southern Mabratta Railway; but Russia raised £15,000,000 
in Berlin the other day, and having rehabilitated her oredit after the 
exhaustion of the Turkish War, she may feel herself in no mood to be 
dictated to, and may feel confident that her credit on the Continent 
will bear further loans for any purpose upon which she may set her 
mind. Ho thought both political parties in this country had been to 
blame for their indifference on the Russo-Indian question, and he had 
mentioned it at tho meeting becauso he strongly felt that India was 
entitled to call for the whole resources of this country should they be 
needed for hor safety and protection. 


Mr. W. MARTIN WOOD said it was a little inconveniont to 
Aiscuss political questions at the business meeting of the Association ; 
but, with regard to the alarms alluded to by the previous speaker, 
he entirely dissented from Mr. Kimber’s views of thom. He could 
appeal to Sir Richard Temple's own recollection, that the Russian 
question was fully examined in the time of the government of Sir 
John Lawrence, and nothing that had happened since had appreciably 
altered tho soundness of the standfast policy then laid down. Ono of 
the difficulties of dealing with India was the perpetual recurrence of 
these imaginary fears to which, as he thought, Mr. Kimber had given 
such untimely expression. 


‘The CHAIRMAN said he thought he might venture to suggest 
‘that the advance of Russia in Central Asin had very little to do with 
the question of the election of certain gentlemen to the Council of the 
Association. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. A. K, SETTNA said ho had no intontion of opposing the 
rerolution which had been submitted, but he would like to move the 
addition of a rider as follows :—“‘That this meeting begs to draw the 
“attention of the Council of this Association to the importance of 
“having more Indian gentlemen on it than areat present, and request- 
“ing the Couneil to adapt its future elections in accordance therewith.” 
‘His first idea was that the number of Indian members on the Council 
should be defined, but he was willing to leave the recommendation 
expressed in general terms. His reasons for the rider consisted in the 
fact that there had been growing up of late a feeling of dissatisfactiqn 
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with the Association by reason of the smallness of the Indian repre- 
sentation on it, and the unwillingness of the Council to alter it. He 
urged that with a larger Indian representation greater interest in 
‘the work of the Assooiation would be manifested amongst the natives 
of India who came to London. It had been objected that most of the 
Indians who came hitherto were practically only school-boys; but 
although this might be partially true, it did not apply to all who 
came, In urging this recommendation he had no wish to depreoate or 
decry the work of his Anglo-Indian colleagues on the Council; he 
merely wished to represent that to express the native views it would 
‘be better to have a larger native representation, 


Mz. W. MARTIN WOOD said ho would second Mr. Settna’s 
rider, which was simply a recommendation or suggestion to the 
Council, with which he had little doubt they would sympathize. But 
the fact was that there was great dificulty in finding Indian gentlemen 
who were willing to accept the office. If native gentlemen coming 
to London would become members of the Association and show a moro 
aotive interest in its affairs, thoy would naturally be elected to the 
Council. (Hear, hear: 


Mz. T. LUXMORE WILSON quite agreed as to tho desirability ‘ 
of extending the borders of the Association, but the difficulty was to 
get the proper men, ‘The great bulk of Indians here were visitors for 
duta short time, and if Mr. Setina could furnish the name of any 
native gentleman who could render servico on the Council, he was 
sure his colleagues would be glad. 





/ 





Gen. Sir ORFEUR OAVENAGH took exception to the remark, 
which seemed to suggest that there was anything like a feeling in the 
Council against the admission of natives. On the contravy, the Inst 
member elected was a native gentleman, and he was one ont of only 
two daly qualified by the rules of the Association, and he never 
answered the Council's letter. 


Mr. A. K, SEPTNA said that last year to Tndian gentlemen wore 
Proposed for election on the Council, but they were set aside for 
others. However, he did not wish to raise the question in any ill 
spirit; he merely desired the Council to Keep’ the suggestion in view, 
as one likely to advantage the Association and remove that feeling to 
‘which he had before alluded. 


> Mi 0, W. ARATHOON said that of the two native gentlemen! 
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named by Mr. Settna one was incligible, and the other was only to be 
in London for a short time, The Council of the Association were 
quite willing and anxious to have the assistance of native gontlemen 
of position residing in London, 


‘Tho resolution, on being put, was unanimously adopted, and 
subsequently Mr. Setina’s rider, as a recommendation to tho Council, 
‘was also adopted, 


Tho Rev. J. CROMPTON SOWERBUTTS moved:— That the 
“eight retiring members of Council be re-electod, viz., the Rajah Rampal 
“Singh, Col. P.T, French, P. Pirie Gordon, Esq, Rov. Jas. Long, 
“Stephen P. Low, Esq., Major-Gon. R. M, Macdonald, Gon. Sir Go. 
“Maloolm, x.¢.n., Capt, W. C. Palmer.” ‘Tho rev. gentloman said 
thoso wore gentlemen of large experience in Indian affairs, and he hod 
therefore great pleasure in proposing their re-election, 











Mr. 'T, LUXMORE WILSON seconded the motion, which was 
thon put and carried unanimously. 





Mr. JOHN DACOSTA moved: “That Sir Richard Tomplo, 

. “Bt, a.o.8.n, be re-olected President of the Association for the 

“ensuing yeux,” adding that ho was suro the motion noeded no 

advocacy, for since Sir Richard had been President new lifo and 
vigour lad beon infused into the Association, — + 





Major-Gonoral R. M, MACDONALD seconded tho motion, which 
cordially adopted. 


In responding, Tho CHAIRMAN said ho had great pleasure in 
coopting tho honour re.conferred upon him, and he would continuo, 
in the words of the honourable mover, to ‘infuse new life” in the 
Association, #0 far as his opportunities would allow. Not that the 
Association required “new life," because ho believed it to be in 
vigorous existence. But he quite admitted that persevering effort was 
required to keop the Association up to the mark, so that it might 
influence public opinion in this country in regard to the affairs of our 
great dependency in th Hast. In reference to tho romarks which 
had fallen from Mr. Settna he would express the hope thag the native 
gentlemen resident in London would become members of tho Associa- 
‘tion and take part in its discussions, and that no feeling of indifference 
to its work would be allowed to grow up in their minds such as 
seemed slightly indicated by Mr. Sottna, Ho had no doubt whatover 
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thaé if heretofore native gentlemen have not figured largely on the 
Council, that bas been because difficulty had been experienced in 
finding eligible candidates. The native sojourners in London, if not 
‘ gchool-boys,"" were for the most part young men here as students in 
professions which they designed to follow in India, and, even where 
their studies did not closely engage them, they were “birds of 
“passage.” But when there wore duly-qualified native gentlemen 
to bo had the Association would have great pleasure in electing them, 
and he was sure he was expressing the sentiments of the whole of the 
members when he said this. (Hear, hear.) 





‘Mr. W. MARTIN WOOD, referring to the passage in the report 
which stated that in the past year “‘various matters connected with 
“ India havo been promoted and advocated,” said that it should not be 
forgotten that the year had been a most eventful ono in Indian polity, 
‘and that the Association had ventilated two or three of the burning 
questions—such as the Criminal Jurisdiction Bill and the Bengal 
‘Tenaney Dill—in a way that had excited public attention ; and the 
records in the Jourwat showed that it might fairly be claimed for 
the Association that it had worked in strict accordance with its 
principle of allowing all opinions to be-heard and debated. Neverthe. 
ess they could not be unconscious that among their native consti- | 
tuents in India there had been considerablo disappointment ab the” 
provailing tendency of some of these important discussions, It should 
not be forgotton that the Association had a large native constituency 
in Indi, and it was important that they should keep thomsolves on 
rapport with it a8 far a8 possible. Tt said something for the healthi- 
ness of the Association that, by the exercise of mutual forbearance, a 
poriod of excoptionél storminess ‘bad been got through without any 
undue strain... (Hear, hear.) ‘Tho Association fulfilled its purpose, 
‘and did a practical work: byits discussions and papers, but he thought 
‘it might do more in a, field. for which it was originally designed. It. 
‘Was intended, and it-had acted, in former years with a direct influence 
upon the governing authorities here. . Without assuming an aggressive 
attitude or acting in an obnoxious or irritating spirit, he thought there 
was much room for‘enrnest practical work:in drawing the attentionof 4 
tho executive authorities to questions of Indian polity.as they arise; 
‘Mention was made in the report: of. two’ memorisls.which :had ‘bees ‘ 
addressed to the Government bub. he believed. the number of aush 7 
efforts might be usefnlly increased, and with theilaige and.experienedd | 
Council of the Association such practical work night be easily valor 
‘sekens. Glew het.) 20 oe ws 
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‘The business of the sitting being concluded, 

Goneral Sir ORFEUR CAVENAGH said that, as Chairman of the 
Council of the Association, the pleasing duty devolved upon him to 
move a vote of thanks to Sir Richard Temple, for his kindness in 
presiding over the meeting. They bad already expressed an opinion 
as to the valuo of his presidency, and ho might add his own fecling 
that a great debt was duo to Six Richard Temple from tho Association, 
for enabling them to havo at their head one who had served so long 
and so eminently in India, and who manifested so constant an interest 
in the welfare of the peoplo of the country. ‘The extent and variety 
of Sir Richard Temple's oxperionce was such, that probably no person 
now alivo could rival it, That in the multiplicity of his public 
engagements, Sir Richard Tomplo still contrived to aid the Association 
‘with his presence, entitled him to their sincerest thanks. (Hear, hear.) 





‘Mr. JOHN SHAW (of Madras) cordially seconded the vote of 
thanks, which was adopted by acclamation, 


SirRICHARD TEMPLE :—I am much obliged to you, gontlomen, 
for passing this vote of thanks, and for tho kind oxprossions with 
which it was accompanied. But I must oxplain that I am scarcely 
entitled to it, bocauso to-day I am simply performing the ordinary 
Autios of your President. Howover, Tam mach obliged of courso by 
your kind oxpression, and I only regret that owing to my many 
‘vocations in this country, and my absence from town excopt at this 
‘onson of tho year, I havo boon unnblo to attend more of tho intor- 
‘medinto mootings. But Iam thankfal to obsorve from tho report 
that on every ono of these occasions you have been able to obtain a 
‘compotont—I may say, an ominent—Chairman. T quite endorso tho 
romarks that fell from Mx, Martin Wood, as to the great importance 
‘of maintaining the discussions from timo to time, and also of our 
embodying the result of these discussions in some memorial. ‘The 
‘test of our working and the outeomo of our deliberations is undoubtedly 
the memorial. Unless you arrive at somo such conclusion, embodied 
ina writton statement, you cannot be sure that your work has beon 
effected, or that your Inbours are likely to be fruitfal. ‘Therefore I 
do hope that whenever you have a discussion you will endeavour to 
come to some practical issue. I trust that whoever may bo selected 
‘at the moment to preside upon any intermediate occasior® will sce to 
that. Tam quite certain that in the present condition of India, and 
in the presont stato of public opinion in this country, there will be 
no lack of burning questions. (Hear, hear.) You may be quite suas 
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of an unfailing succession of them; and I do hope that those 
‘burning questions will be treated in a practical and also in a 
tomporato manner, and that any violent or extreme expressions 
may be avoided, not only by the Association in its corporate 
capacity, but also by every member of it, for I can assure you, 
gentlomen, that now having made it my business since I left India 
to stndy public opinion in England, and as I live, move, and have my 
being amongst British electors, there is nothing does so much harm 
to the objects which this Association has at heart as the use of 
‘unguarded and unmeasured Janguage. You see, when such language 
is used, the result of it is that one Indian authority can say white 
‘and another can say black, and the English public between the two 
will be uéterly confused, and the consequence of such confusion is 
that neither will be attended to, and neither will be believed. I 
cannot impress upon you too strongly that mosb important considera- 
tion. We should recollect that in pressing our own views upon any / 
side of an Indian question, we must not press it as if the whole truth * 
‘was on our side and the whole error was on the other. If we persist 

in that conrse we shall undoubtedly meet with apathy and indifference 

from the people of this country, and I assume, subject to your better 

‘Ynowledge, that such apathy and indifference are the death of an 

Association of this Kind, because unless you can succeed in exeiting 
public opinion towards the interests of India, ond in maintaining) 
that oxeitement, you will fail in obtaining the objects for which the 

Association was started, and I would reiterate that in order to 

command that attention, it is necessary that we should be guarded 

and moderate in our Janguage, taking care to adapt our expressions to 

tho exact condition of the truth, while making due allowance for all! 

that may be said by our opponents on the other side. I hope you will 
excuse the freedom with which Thave made these remazks, but I ana 
certain that they are essential to the welfare of the East India Asso- 
ciation, to which I have again the honour of being re-clected. 
(Cheers:) Iam reminded by tho Secretary, that several gentlemen 
have been so kind as to send letters of apology for non-attendance 
to-day. Amongst thoseare the names of gentlemen who have Jong been 
‘woll-known to this Association, and whose careers are as household 
words; they ave Mx, Robert H. Blliot, the well-known author, 
‘Mr. William Tayler, Sir Geoxge Balfour, Sir George Malcolm, and 

Mi. P. Pirfe Gordon. All of these express their rogrot that, owing to 
illness or previous engagements, they are unable to be with us. i 


‘ 








‘= This terminated the proceedings. 


a 
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ANNUAL REPORT, 1883-84. 


In is with great satisfaction that your Council prosont to you 
their Report for tho year 1883-4. ‘They congratulate the Members on 
the marked progress the Association has attained during that period, 
1s tho summary of the work dono within tho period under xoview 
shows various matters of public interest connected with India have 
boon promoted and advocated. ‘The Associntion has published nine 
Journals containing papers on a varioty of subjects, including the two 
important mensuros—tho Indian Criminal Jurisdiction Bill and tho 
Bongal Tenancy Bill—which have been clearly and impartially placed 
before the British Publio, and fully discussed. With a viow to 
obtain a largor sale for their Journal, and so enlarge tho usefulness 
of tho Association, the Council have reduced tho price, and have 
appointed Moses, W. H. Allon and Co, publishers. 'Tho increased 
number of Journals, and the rapid issue, havo augmented the expen- 
Aituro; bub the Council are happy to be ablo to state that, on tho 
other hand, the income has been larger, owing to an increase 
of Mombers and a larger sale of Journals. Some largo arroars of 
‘subscriptions, too, have been paid up, in a great measure owing to 
tho assistance rendered by tho Chairman of tho Council, to whom tho 
‘Mombers desire to offer thefr thanks for the notive and warm interost 
ho has at all timos displayod for tho wolfaro of tho Association. 

‘Mr. Alexander Rogers, one of the Trusteos, having retired from 
tho Association, the Council has appointed tho Rajah Rampal Singh 
ond Me. Robort H. Elliot in his place, in addition to Mr. P. P. 
Gordon ond Mr. W. Martin Wood. 

‘Tho uso of tho Rooms of tho Association allowod for The Voice of 
India proving inconvenient to Members, tho Council resolved upon 
its discontinuance. 

‘The Council finding that Mr. Georgo Foggo, Mr. George Palmer, 
and Mr. 0. C. Mullick, had not attended the Council Meetings for six 
calendar months, and that the latter had loft for Indin, decided that 
under byo-law i. they nd vacated their seats. 











Losses BY DEATH. . 
‘The Council regret to have to record the death of Mr. E. B. 
Eastwick, o.n., thoir lato Chairman, which oceurved very shortly after 
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hhis resignation of the Chairmanship and his acceptanco fof the 
offico of Vice-President. An obituary notica of his death{is given 
in Vol. XY, p. 289, of the Jouayar, 

The Council have also to rocord the deaths of the'ffollowing 
‘Members :— 

John Bruce Norton, Esq., Mirza Peer Bukhsh, H. FY Whyto, 
Esq., and D. D. Cama, Esq. 


RESIONATION OP MEMBERS. 


‘The Council have to report the resignation of the following Mem 
bers :— 

‘Major-General F. Applegath, C. N. Banerjeo, Esq,, M. D. Dadysoté, 
Boq., William Dighy, Bsq., c1.p., 0. Forjott, Bsq., Hamid Ali Khan, 
Esq,, Colonel W. Nassau Lees, Dr. M. D. Makuna, and the Marquis of 
Salisbury. A 

BLRETION oF mDERS. i 


‘The following gentlemen havo been elected Members of the 
Association since the last Annual Mecting -— 


Homy George Keone, Esq., 0.13, R. H. Wallace Dunlop, Esq. 
cx., Sir William Wedderburn, Bart., Colonel G. Brace Malleson, c.8.1, 
‘M, Abdool Majid, Esq., Donald Hore Macfarlane, Esq, x.2., Louis 
LH. Mylne, Bsq., Syed Tajamal Hossein Khan, Rev. James Johnston, 
F. B. Ohatterjec, Esq, Mancherjee M. Bhownaggre, Esq. Major- 
General H. Hopkinson, c.s.1, W. Ohichele Plouden, Bsq., Sir James 
Caird, x.0.n., David S. White, Esq, Donald N. Reid, Bsq., Richard 
W. Crowther, Esq., Hugh Rowland Cooke, Esq., Rev. Ebenezer Le 
‘Mare, the Honourable Syed Mabmood, Colonel Keith Jopp, W.'T. A. 
Cosby, Esq., Fung Yeo, Bsq., Henry Stewart Reid, Esq., Giffin W. 
‘Vyse, Esq., Rev. John Crompton Sowerbutts, Liout.-General W. W. 
Anderson, Robert Gordon Orr, Esq., Maharajah Radha Pershad Singh 
Bahadoor, 0. 'T. Backland, Esq,, and Cornelius B. Pare, Esq. 3 


The following gentlemen hare been elected Mombors of the 
Council since the last Meeting — 
Colonel G. B, Malleson, 0.s.1., Major-General H. Hopkinson, 0.8.1 
J.B, Ballen-Smith, Esq,, 0.8.1, and H. Stewart Reid, Esq. 
According to the terms of Article 8, tho following Members of 
the Council retire by rotation, and the Council recommend their 
re-election: ‘ 
- Raje Rampal Singh, Liout.-Colonel P. T, French, P. Pirie Gordon, 
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Esq., Rev. James Long, Stephen P. Low, Esq., Major-General R, M. 
‘Macdonald, General Sir George Malcolm, x.c.., and Captain W. C. 
Palmer. 

‘Memorials on the following subjects have boon presented :— 

(1) To the Chancellor of the Exchequer (apon whom a deputation 
subsequently waited), on the Gold and Silver Duties and the laws of 
‘Hall-Marking (see p. 82 of the present volume). 

(2) To the Secretary of Stato for India on Railways and other 
Public Works (seo p. 83 of the present volume). 

‘Tho Council are glad to observe that on the former subject notices 
of motions have been given in tho House of Commons by Sir George 
Balfour and Mr. Slagg; and with respect to tho latter, the Association 
has been officially requested to nominato a representative to appear 
before the Seloct Committoo. 

‘Tho following Papers have been rend sineo tho last annual 
mooting:— 





IDERAL PRINOIPLES IN INDIA. 


On Friday afternoon, May 18th, 1883, a Mooting was held in the 
Council Room, Exeter Hall, under the Presidency of tho Right 
Honourablo Lord Stanley of Alderley, when Mr. H. G. Keone, 6.1.8, 
read a paper entitlod “Liberal Principles in India.’ 

‘Mr. Keono begged leave to premiso that this title was not intended 
to convey a party meaning ; for a dependency such as India was not 
of a nature to be discussed on the grounds of party. Ho was willing 
to spell liberal with a small “J,” provided he could establish that the 
principles were beneficial to India, ‘They had not made thoir first 
appearance there in British hands. ‘The Vedic Aryans possessed the 
‘gorm of liboral principles, and preserved them through long succeeding 
ages. Akbar anticipated almost all the great liberal measures that 
‘the British havo revived. His great-grandson, Arrungzebo, revived 
that policy, and before his death Rajputs, Sikbs, and Mahrattas were 
in insurrection in tho different quartors of the Empire. Tn 1719 the 
throne devolved on a collateral, who took the name of Muhamad Shah, 
anid reigned for twenty-eight years; but his reign is only noticeable 
for the constant progross of te threo classes of Hindu rebels, and for 
‘the crushing invasion of Nadir Shah, when 120,000 of t6 citizens of 
Delhi were massacred, and property estimated at eighty millions taken 
away. But a now set of intruders were at hand. Beginning in 
Southern India the French and English gradually made all India the 
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Dattle-icld of their rivalries. ‘The preponderance of the English, duo 
to the genius and tenacity of Robert Olive, forced the foreign Europeans 
into sabordinate positions. All were ambitious—mostly unserupalously 
covetous. But liberal principles are the seeds which Europe must 
carry in her bosom, and which her sons, whether they intend it or 
not, must scatter as they go. In 1833, when the Company's Charter 
‘was renewed for the last time but one, there was a great prevalence of 
‘those prinefples all over the world, and great and organic reform was 
sot on foot in India soon after tho granting of that Charter. Akbar 
tried in vain to restrain the Hindus from buming widows alive. Lord 
Bentinck put down the practico, and an Act pormitting the re-marriago 
of Hindu widows stands on the Statute Book, by no means a dead 
letter. India bas the best code of Penal Law in the world, and many 
chapters of the Civil Law havo been similarly consolidated with 
excellent general results. The Civil Courts of first instance are 
entirely manned by netive judges, who sit without juries, and 
have unlimited jurisdiction without distinction of creed or colour. 
‘More than this, a native judge has a seat on the bench of every one | 
of the four High Courts constituted in the vaxions provinces, which 
hhear causes eximinal and civil with scarcely any appellate coxtrol at 
all. On tho other hand, it was his decided opinion that the Criminal; 
Torisdiotion Bill, now exciting objection, of which an cho had reached 
this country, was so far open to objection that it was for the present { 
‘uncalled for, and introduced without due consideration for the feelings |” - 
of the British denizens of India, By tho last news from India it 
would seem that some concession was contemplated. He for one 
‘hoped that this might be so, and that the Bill, having gone so far, 
‘would pass into law with due modification. 

‘Tho other great liberal stop had already been taken. He was sure, 
that as tho Jurisdiction Bill was Jogioally sight, so, a8 a principle, local 
self-government was desirablo on all grounds. Tt was one to which 
the people wore accustomed, and it was flattering to their feelings, as 
well as beneficial to their interests, that it should be oxtended as much 
as possible, 

‘A discussion followed the reading, which, with the Paper, will 
be found reported in fallin Vol. XV, pages 98-182 of The Jownal of 
the Association. 


‘THE DUMD SHATL SPEAK AND THB DEAP SHALL HEAR; OR THE RYOT, 
‘THE ZEMINDAR, AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


A largely attended Meeting was held on Friday afternoon, June Ist, 
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in the Lower Hall, Exeter Hall, under the Presidency of the Right 
Honourable Sir Bartle Frere, Bart. x.0.0, 0.0.6.1, when a long and 
elaborate paper by Miss Florence Nightingale was read for her by 
‘Mr. Frederick Verney. 

Arguing that the new Bengal Rent Law Bill, which will deoide tho 
fato of about sixty millions, does not violate tho permanent settlement 
of Bengal, but will give to the zemindars prosperous paying tenants 
instend of rack-rented runaways, Miss Nightingale urged that the 
remedies for tho presout state of things in India are—Fixity of temure, 
fair rents (in a country whero from time immemorial tho xyot’s right 
to havo his payments fixed by tho authority of Government has been 
recognized), a public rooord of holdings, disability of the ryot to 
contract himself out of his rights, and offectivo penalties for illogal 
exactions. As indirect remedies, Miss Nightingalo recommended tho 
revival of villogo communities and encouragement of trades and 
industries in a country which is now almost wholly out of tillage. 

A discussion followed tho reading of tho paper, which, with the 
paper, will be found reported in fall in Vol. XV, pages 163-298, of 
‘The Tournal of the Association, 














18 THE ATTEMPT 10 PASS THE CROANAL JURISDICTION DILU CALCULATED 
0 PROMOTE THR PUDLIG INTERESTS AND WELFARE OF THE 
INHABITANTS OP INDIA GENBRALDY P 


On Wednesday afternoon, Juno 18th, 1888, a ango and influential! 
‘Meoting of Members and friends of the Association was held in 
St, James's Hall Banquet Room, under tho Presidency of Colonel 
Tho Right Honourable Lord Ellenborough, when Mr. Robort H. 
Blliot, of Clifton Paxk, Kelso, sometime planter in Mysore, and a 
well-known writer on Indian topics, read a papor entitled, “Is the 
«attempt to pass the Criminal Jurisdiction Bill calculated to promote 
“ tho public intorestsand welfare of the Inhabitants of India generally ?” 

Addvessing himself to the consideration whether the Bill ia 
calculated to promote the public interests and welfare of the 
inhabitants of India generally, Mr. Elliot—although claiming to have 
persistently advocated liberal measures for the extension of free 
institutions to the Indian people—strongly urged that this mensure 
should bo put aside until it can be introduced and passed without 
risk of producing ill-blood between sections of the dwellers in the 
country. The greatest public intorest in India was the general extension 
of the menns of obtaining chenp copital to develop and diversify the 
resources of the country, and the proof now being afforded that there 
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‘were still elements of race-hatred to be kindled in a blaze, would 
operate to keep capital away from India, or make it only obtainable at 
‘onerous rates. Moreover, the whole dispute regarding the Bill had 
drifted into an English party question, and the fact that a controversy 
affecting Indian property and capital might come to be decided, not 
on the merits of the question, but by the strength of Parliamentary 
parties composed maizly of men who know nothing of India, must 
operate as a strong deterrent to the prudent capitalist. The course / 
for the eduonted native in the present exigency seemed plain. 
Recognizing that if he euecessfully pressed the interests of his class, 
he must injure the bost and most vital interests of his country, he 
should sey to the State that while abstract justice should commend 
the Bill, events have proved that “the moment is unfavourable, and 
that the measure should be deferred until it can be enacted without 
“isk to the broad national interests of India.” 

A prolonged dsonssion followed tho reading of this paper, which 
‘was continued at am adjoumed Mecting held on Wednesday afternoon, | 
Tuno 27th, in the Lower Hall, Exeter Hall, under the Presidency of 
Lord Stanley of Alderley. 

Full reports of these two Meetings will be found Vol. XV, pages 
248.894, of The Journal of the Association. 


a 


fe voo% nivvan's BANK: A PROTONS: pxvonuIENR, f 
5 
bs 


Avery largely attonded and influential Mecting was held in tho / 
Lower Hall, Exeter Hall, on Wednesday afternoon, July 4th, 1888, 
‘under the Presidency of the Right Honourable Mr. John Bright, xc., 

“when Sir William Wedderburn, Bart,, read a paper entitled “The / 
“Poona Raiyat’s Bank: a Practical Experiment,” descriptive of the © 
‘working of tho experimental bank in the Poonah District and tho” 
prospect afforded by it of xelieving the ryots from their ruinous 
dependence on the monoy-lenders. Among the leading advantages of 
such a financing system in India, Sir William Wedderburn cited the < 
Jarge margin of profit on cultivation when capital provided irrigation 
amd manure; the high merits of the ryot as an honest debtor; the 
existence of a skilled agency for money lending ; and the favourable 
attitude of the Government. 

A discussion followed the reading of the paper, which, with the ~ 
‘paper, will be found reported in full in Vol. XV, pages 825-866, of The 
Tournal of the Association. 

‘The Council are pleased to observe that the matter has since been 

taken up by the Government of India, E 
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EURASIAN AND ANGLO-INDIAN ASSOCIATIONS OF INDIA, 


A Mecting was held on Monday afternoon, July 80th, 1883, in the 
Council Room, Exetor Hall, the Right Honourable Lord Stanley 
presiding, when papers were read by Mr. D. 8, White (President 
of tho Hurasian and Anglo-Indian Association of Southern India), 
Mr. David Sutherland, Barvister-at-Law, and the Rev. James Long. 

‘Mr. D. 8. White explained that the associations of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay, wore formed in consequence of the position 
of the Burasians and domiciled Buropeans, and the increasing 
dificulty they experienced in finding the means of living in decenoy. 
Those communities in India were tho nearest to England in thought 
and other oireumstances. If, therefore, it was considered essential 
that the civilization and thoaght of Europe should supplant or modify 
the ancient civilization and thought of India, then ho uxged that it 
‘was of tho utmost importance #0 to encourage Eurasians and domiciled 
Enropeans as to enable them to act as models which the other native 
races might copy with bonofit to themsclves and advantage to tho 
British Government in India. “Mr. Sutherland, whoso paper was rend 
by Mr, Whito, ho himself having returned to India, pointod out that 

“Indian towns wore being gradually, if not rapidly, filled with « 
resident Christian population of pure English or mixed descent, who 
wore English for the most part in their habits and sympathi 
who on critical occasions had displayed the courage, the high prinoiple, 
and tho love of froodom of their father-race. ‘The circumstances 
surrounding the origin of the Anglo-Indian community mado the 
‘gront bulk of them poor even to chronic distress; nevertholess thoy 
had, entively unaided by Government, built up schools and other 
institutions, supplied public sorvants for all branches of the adminis- 
‘tration, sent a fair proportion of their youth to Europe for education, 
and in tho fighting seasons of British rule had fought and died like 
Englishmen, But tho Anglo-Indian, Indo-European, or Burasinn 
classes, suffered many serious griovances at tho hands of the Indian 
Government, and the chief of those were a deprivation of facili 
for education which wore conceded to the native Indians, their virtual 
exclusion from the covenanted Civil Service, the military, medical, 
ecclesiastical, and pilot services, the bench of the high courts, and 
sents in the legislative councils ; while not a single Anglo-Indian had 
‘ever been selected for distinction, though titles and honouf¥ had beon 
indiscriminately showered upon Europeans and natives on the occasions 
of public celebrations and rejoicings. 

,, A discussion followed the reading, which, with the paper, will be 
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found reported in full in Vol. XV, pages 875-444, of Tho Journal of 
the Association. 

‘The Council regret that but little interest appeared to be taken by 
the public in this important subject, and it is to be hoped that a 
paper which has been prepared by Archdeacon Baly will attract more 
attention. 





‘QHE MISCHIEY THREATENED BY THE BENGAL TENANOY BILE. 


On Wednesday afternoon, October lst, 1883, a largoly-attendea 
Meeting was held in St. James's Hall Banquet Room, Regent Street, 
under the Presidency of the Right Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley, for 
the purpose of considering a paper by Mr. Roper Lethbridge, ox2., 
Jate Press Commissioner of India, entitled “The Mischief Threatened 
by the Bengal Tenancy Bill.” ; 

‘Mz. Lethbridge began by saying that tho Bengal Tenancy Bill was 
mubdestly intituled by Mr. Tbort “A Bill to amend and consolidate |. 
gertain enactments relating to the law of landlord and tenant within 
“ the territories under tho administration of the Lioutenant-Governor 
“of Bengal.” However, it declared “Nothing in this Act shall 
‘affect any enactment regulating the procedure for the realization of 
“rents in estates belonging to the Government or under the manage. |; 
“sent of the Court of Wards, or of the Rovenuo authorities.” But £ 
except in the case of the population of these estates, it scomed that | 
Mr. Torts proposils threatened to turn the whole social fabrio of © 
the great. agricultural community of Bengal upside down and inside 
out. Having sketched the leading features of tho proposed legislation, _( 
hhe remarked that it would be generally acknowledged that all, and } 
moro than all, the most rasping conditions of recent Irish legislation» 
—fixity of tenure, fair rent, free sale, compensation for disturbance, © 
abolition of power of contract, and, in fact, tho solid programme of 
the most ‘advanced ” school—were about to be introduced at a rush : 
into Bengal, a country that differed as widely from Treland, in every 
political and economical aspect, as it was possible for any two countries. 
to differ ; while all these enormously valuable rights, filched from the 
zemindars in defence of the most solemn pledges of tho British 
Government in the permanent settlement, and reducing them to tho 
position of “ mere ciphers upon their estates,” wore to be conferred 
‘pon not Yao actual cultivators, but what would practically bo 
newly-created class of middlemen, against whom the actual cultivators. 
‘would possess no rights whatever, not even those rights which they 
rope possessed against the zemindars. ‘The ryote were not only 
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promised by the Bill a sudden and outrageous extension of their 
‘ocoupancy-rights which they had been hitherto pencefully and 
quietly acquiring, but they were also to be endowed with the power 
of free sale of theso righis—a power that was absolutely foreign to 
all the customs and traditions of the country. After combating the 
anguments urged in favour of the Bill, he showed how the Bi 
Government, in the timo of Lord Cornwallis, made the most solemn 
promises to the landowners of Bengal, believed that those promises 
‘would be held binding on us “for ever,” and persuaded the zeminda 
to trust in the “permanence” of the settlement then effected. He 
quoted Mr. Ibert to indicate how divergent were tho opinions of the 
present Government of Indin from thoso of tho statesmen and legis- 
lntors who preceded them. He asked whether an arrangoment that 
deprived tho landowners of all effective control over tho land which 
‘was nominally theirs—an arrangement that loft them all the respon 
sibility towards tho Government, while it throw insuporable difficulties 
in the way of their choosing good tenants (or even of refusing hostile 
tenants), of scouring adequate rents, of obtaining prompt payment, 
of getting deliverance from turbulent or dis 
whother such an arrangement was not @ violation of all thoso pledges, 
on the faith of which land in Bongal had been bought and sold, had 
eon dealt with by the Legislature, and beon adjudicated upon by 
tho-Courts for tho last ninety years? In conclusion, Mr. Lethbridge 
predicted that after the Bill became law, if it bocamo law at all, it 
would be found that the Government had offaced tho presont land 
systom in Bengal to give tho soil and its cultivators over as a prey to 
monoy-londexa and Innd-jobbers, who would rack-rent their under= 
tenants on purely commercial principles. 

‘A discussion followed tho reading of the paper, which, with tho 
paper, will bo found reported in full in Vol. XV, pagos 445-514, of 
‘The Journal of the Association. 


























HE INDIAN RAILWAY PoLIOY. 


‘On Thursday afternoon, November 29, 1883, a largely attended 
‘Meeting was hold in the Lower Hall, Bxeter Hall, under the Pre 
dency of Lieut.-General W. Warden Anderson, when Mr. Edmund 
‘Kimber read a paper entitled “The Indian Railway Policy?” 

‘Mr. Kimber said it was clear upon referring to a report ifor 
1882-8, bearing Colonel Stanton’s name, which had beon presented to 
Parliament, that both Colonel Stanton and Major Baring had acqyi- 
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eseed in a certain polioy which thoy thought the Tmperial Governmont 
ought to carry out. What that policy was they did not tell the 
public, and thoagh Lord Kimberley and the Council of State must 
havo been in possession of it for many months, they did not condescend 
to inform the British public what it was. What could these recom- 
mendations be? It would not ho surprising to find that they were 
such as would promote the construction of railways on strictly 
‘business principles without‘any of thoso paternal intermedalings which 
-were 80 often the vices of all despotic Governments. Once put the 
ative princes and tho British capitalists face to face without tedious 
routing, red-tape delay and regulations, and railway business would 
flow on as easily as it did in the United States. Secrecy in a 
great question like that was the very worst method of government, 
He was afraid, howover, that under the present Administration 
‘progress could not even be hoped for. In the year 880-81, 888 miles 
‘wore constructed ; in 1881-2, only 726 ; amd in 1882-8, only 378, They 
had no less a mileage than 5262 positively recommended to be / 
constructed by the Public Works Department in India, aud practically 
no policy whatever as to how it was to be done. ‘The British public 
‘wore ready to invest even £50,000,000 a year if they had the chanco 
‘but this was denied them. Routine and rod-tape wore at the bottom. 
of it. Tt was simply absurd to spend £2,500,000 a year out of 
income when that vory amount of income could be made subservient 
to gotting 60,000,000. Far better would it be to lay down a regular 
‘Lands Clauses Consolidation Act and a Railway Clauses Act for India 
‘and establish a xegular tribunal before which every application for a 
railway project could be mado, just as they were made in this country 
to tho Houses of Parliament. An Englishman would let his money :” 
go into any countsy or any enterprise so long as he thought ié was... 
safe, and would yield a good retarn; and unless the Imperial Govern 
ment of India could shake off its despotism and submit itself to the 
‘wisdom of ordinary tradesmen, it would wither like grass. It was 
that poliey which drove capital from the country and enabled Americans 
to compete against Englishmen for Indian schemes. Already the 
whole of the stock of the Bombay Tramways was held at New York, 
and powerful American financiers wore the first applicants for Indian 
railways. Unfortunately, the Americans also felt the incubus of the 
intolerable officialism exercised over railways, and though they wore 
willing to"Wwork amicably and heartily with both native and Enxo- 
‘pean, they found themselves fettered with a policy springing from an.” 
authority which did not know its own mind. 

A discussion followed the reading, which, with tho paper, will be 
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found reported in full in The Journal of the Association, pages 1-81, of 
the present volume, 


‘THR BNOIISH DUTIBS ON GOLD AND SILVER PLATE: THEIR SPECIAL 
INJUSTICE AS APFEOTING THE INDIAN SILVER CRAFTSUAN. 


Ata Meoting held on Thursday afternoon, Februnsy 28th, 1884, in 
tho Council Room, Exeter Hall, under the Presidency of General Sir 
Osfeur Cavenagh, X.0.8. Mr. C. MeKay Smith rend a paper on The 
“Bnglish Duties on Gold and Silver Plate: their special injustice as 
“affecting the Indian Silver Craftsmen.” 
Mr. MoKay Smith showed that tho tox on silver plato was really a 
double tax. Besides a duty of eighteenpenco per ounce, thore is tho 
‘twopenco or so per ounce paid for Hall-marking. Under “ every con 
“sideration of enlightened public policy” this double tax ought to be 
abolished. Why, he asked, should the Government trouble itsolé with 
man's spoons and forks any more than his wines and clothing ? Such 
taxes hamper an important imde, obstruct the culture of a refined and 
Deautiful art, and drive many of our best artinns away to other 
| Gountries, such as America, where the art is better appreciated. Sineo 
J 1855 the home domand for silver plato has fallen by onothid down 

to 1860, and is still one-fourth below the figures for thixty years ago, 
| Compared with 1855, the export demand has not risen. ‘This cannot 
} be wholly ascribed to the growth of the electro-plate trade. The draw- 
‘back on exports is neutralized by the working of the Custom House 
rules, so that some fms would rather saerifico the drawback than let 
their goods be handled by dock workmen. ‘Tho hall-marking system 
‘Keeps the best class of foreign wares out of the market, and entixely 
prevents the use of mixed metals in manufacture. It is a question 
‘Whether our silver manufacture is not actually retrograding ; and it is 
certainly wanting in antistie exesllence and variety. If tho duties 
‘were removed, our manufacturers would suffer no permanent loss. 
‘Thoy would only “wake up to the need of doing their best.” And 
the duties, as they stand, are specially unjust to the Indian silversmith, 
svhoso bost work is altogether shut out of our markets, for no intel- 
gible reason except that the Lords of the Treasury refuso to * disturb 
‘the financial equilibrium of the Budget” in order to get rid of a taxas 
paltry as itis mischievous and contrary to all sound fiseal reks. ‘The 
question of drawbacks is not worth considering, in My. MeKay Smith's 
opinion, Hundreds of duties have been repealed in the last thinly 
years, buthe can remember no instance of drawback allowed except on, 
paper. “In all others, people were allowed to bear their loss as best 
\ 16 
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they might,” and we do not hear of their posing as martyrs. Why 
then should holders of daty-paid silver goods be set apart asa peculiar 
people, “untouched by the vicissitudes which beset their fellow-men ?” 

‘A discussion followed the reading of the paper, which, with the 
paper, will be found reported in The Journal of the Association, pages 
37-87, of tho present volume. 


INDIAN PAUPERISM, PREE TRADE, AND RAILWAYS. 


A Meeting of the Members and friends was held in the Council 
Room, Exeter Hall, on Tuesday afternoon, March 18tb, 1884, under 
the Presidency of General Sir Oxfeur Cavenagh, 5.0.8. when Mr. A. 
XK. Connell, a. read a paper on “Indian Panperism, Free Trade, ond 
“Relays.” 

Mz. Connell mged that there was great danger that the self 
interested clamours of some fow powerful commercial classos in Eng- 
and would be allowed to drown tho voices of the nrepresented’ 
1s of India on the question of railway extension. Analyzing the 
published statistics, he deduced that the oficial contention that Indian, 
sailways are now paying their way is vory far from justifable, and 
that the economie cousequences of railway construction in India, as 
tule, have been injuxfons, by extinguishing native industries disso- 
‘cinted with agriculture, and throwing artisans back upon the already 
overerowded soil. What India requires, Mr. Connell contended, is not 
the development of its iesourcos by external capital, bat the diversion 
of its revenues into internal channels. There ought to be the most 
Hiorough-going retrenchment in the Public Works and Military 
‘establishments, and, above all, in the home remittances of all sorts, so 
that tho country may be able to accumulate capital—now getting 
Teter year by your. And if in the future thoro is a really popular 
demand for more railways, and native capitalists come forward, as 
they havo done for some of tho cheaper railway shares, then the 
Public Works poliey may be again considered. But it is abovo all 
‘things necessary not to give a merely artifical and extemal stimulus 
toa loog sutled status, r. 

‘A disenssion followed the reading, which, with the paper, will be 
found reported in full in The Journal of the Association, pages 89-148, | 
of the present volume. 
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‘Tho Council tender their best thanks to the Proprietors of the 
following Papers, who present copies for the use of the Reading-room, 
where they may be daily read by members of the Association — 

The Aligurh Institute Gazette. fs 


Pioneer Mail and Indian Welly News 
Native Opinion ; : 
Times of India 4 ? 
Bombay Gazette 3 : 
TnduePrakash, or Moonlight. 
Loke Mitra, or the People's Friend 

Indian Spectator. noes 

Bengal Public Opinion =. 

Indian Stateeman < 5 

Hindu Patriot % orate ta 
Indian Daily News. fe art 
Tudian Nation : 

But. : 
Civit and Military Gazette | 
Tournal of the Anjuman-i-Punjab 
Madras Times Overland Mait 
Eastern Guardian. 
Hindu sian ed % 
Mahratia eda 

Home and Colonial Mait é 

Tournal of the Society of Arts : 

Journal of the Royat Tnited Service Institution 
Journal of the Statistical Society . 
Touernak of the National Indian Association 
Proceedings of the Royal Cotonial Institute . 


» Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society 
» Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society “Manchester. 
+» Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution Washington, US. 


Aligarh. 
Allahabad. 
Bombay. 


Liverpool. 


‘Tho Council also tender their best thanks to the Donors of tho 
following Books -— 


Aslé Pyee, the Superior Country; or, The Great Attractions of 


Burma to British Bnterprise and Commerce. By Colonel W. F. B. 
Laurie. From the Author. 


Colonel P, T. French. 


Gujurdt and the Gujurdtis. By Bebrényi M, Malabéri. From 
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Tho Predecessors of the High Court of Madras. By John Shaw 
From the Author. 

A Synopsis of the Proceadings of the Agri-Horticultural Society of 
Madras, from July, 1885, to December, 1870. By John Shaw. From 
‘tho Author. 

‘The Indian Ryot, Land Taw, Permanent Settlement, and the Famine. 
‘By Abhas Charan Das. From Miss Florence Nightingale, 

Discontent and Danger in India. By A. K. Connell, x1. From ; 
the Anthor, 

The Beonomic Revolution of India and the Public Works Poliey. 
By A.K. Connell, 1.4. From the Author. 

Report on the Ocnsus of British India taken on the 17th February, 
ssl. Vols. I, II, TI. By W. Chichele Plowden. From the 
Author. 

Guide to the Burasian and Anglo-Indian Vilages proposed fo be 
established in the Province of Mysore. From D. 8. White. 
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A menrina of the members and friends of the East India Association 
‘was held at the Westminster Town Hall, on Tuesday, May 27th, 1884, 
the subject for consideration being “The Indigenous Blements of Self 
Government in India, especially in the Panjab, and in matters of 
Education,” introduced in a paper by Dr. G. W. Leitner, xt.p., &c. 


Sir Rromany Teurce, Bart, 0.0.8.1, President of tho Association, 
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Mz. Roger Acton; Mx, ©. W. Arathoon Miss Badenoch; Miss 

J.D. Badenoch; Mr. George Bain; Mr. N. Banerji; Mrs. 
R. Clark; Me. L. D, Collet; Mx. A. K. Connell; Mr. W.'T. A. Cosby ; 
‘Mz. J. Dacosta; Mr. Krishnalal Datta; Mr. N. N. Dey; Mr.P. A. De 
Rosario; Mr. J. G. Ferrand; Mx. J. Frizolle, Mirza Hosain of 
Teheran; Mz. James Hutton; My. Robert Jackson; Mr. Edmund 
Kimber; Mr. and Mrs. 0. R. Lindsay; Mr. P. H. Pahidd; Pandit 
Bishan Narayan Dar; Mr. A. F. Parbury; Miss Pattison; Mrs. B. G. 
Ravenstein Mr. A. K. Setina ; Mr. John Shaw (Madras) ; Mr. 8. Shore 
Smith; Mr. 8. G. Stovens; Mr. T. Imxmore Wilson; Mx. W. Martin 
‘Wood; Mrs. Henry Woodron; Mx. A. Young; Mr. W. Hamilton 
Burn (Secretary). 





Jn opening the proceedings the CHAIRMAN said :—Ladios and 
Gentlemen,—I have now the pleasnro of introducing to this meeting 
Dr. Leitner, who will read a paper, or rather make a speech to you, 
regarding the possibilities of local self-government in the Panjab. 
Now, ladies and gentlemen, Dr. Leitnor is peoulisrly, I may say 
extraordinarily, qualified to address you upon this subject, because he 
hhas been in the Panjab itself for, T believe, nearly twenty years; before 
that time he had also been in the British service as interpreter 
to the administrative dopartments of the Army during one of our 
‘wars, and also been a professor of some of the Asiatio languages in 
ono of tho colleges of England; but sinco 1864 he has played a 
Aistinguished part in the educational service of the Panjab. During 
‘that time he has rendered signal services to the State, not only in 
his official capacity, but also.as a private gontleman. He has more 
‘than any other person living been instrumental to the establishment 
of the University of the Panjab, Ho has also eon langely concerned 
in the establishment of the Oriental College there. He has set on foot 
various literary and educational enterprises for the benefit of the 
natives, such as free libraries, vernacular journals, and the like. 
He has beon one of the leading spirits in the Association, known 
locally in the Panjab as the Anjuman-i-Panjab Association, an 
Association which performs very much the same sort of duty as this ft 
Association is performing in England, though I am afraid that the’ 
Anjuman-i-Panjab is in that yespect perhaps more effective and 
potentialthon wo are hore. At all events it has been, and I trust 
‘will long continue to be a valuable organ of native opinion, and it 
enables and will enable the Government and the people of England 
to_understand better the thoughts, feelings and sentiments, of an 
important section of our Indian fellow-subjects. You are aware 
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that hitherto the voice of India has mainly been heard through the 
lips of natives of Bongal, Bombay and Madras—I mean tho 
presidency capitals; but by means of the Anjuman-i-Panjab, and 
‘under the encouragement of such men as Dr. Leitner, we shall be 
able to hear the voice of those brave and enduring tribes and 
races that inhabit the north-west portion of India,—a portios 
as important as any to the future stability of our Empire in 
the East. The subject upon which Dr. Leitner will address you is 
that, as I havo explained, of local self-government in the Panjab, 
or the possibilities of it; that is, the means which exist locally for 
the establishment of such local self-government. Such resources no 
doubt are numerous, and the effect of our discussion will, I hope, 
tend towards the preservation of all the ancient and traditional 
institutions of India. I would again press upon you the im- 
portance of being moderate in this as in all other matters, not 
only in our ideas, but also in our expressions, because T must warn 
you, Indies and gentlemen, that a certain amount of feeling has 
already beon excited in England adverse to the admission of natives 
‘of India saddenly to too large a share in local self-government, 
TE you advocate local self-government in what may be called 
extravagant or inflated language, if you surround the subject with 
‘what may be called tortuous ideas, you will frighten the steady-going 
and sober-minded people of this country, and that fear and appre- 
ension ‘will of course act at once upon the Government of India, 
and tho concession of a reasonable boon may be long delayed or may 
de very much impaired. But if in scrupulously guarded and carefully 
restricted terms you ask for the concession to the natives of a 
reasonable degrec of power in the managemond of their own local 
affairs, then I think that that sort of concession is sure to be granted, 
and it will be the beginning—perhaps you will consider it a very 
small beginning, but still it will be a beginning—of greater things 
to come hereafter. It will enable the natives to show more and 
more what they can do; and you know that progress in England 
is always of a tentative and gradual character. I am sure it 
‘will always be the wish of those classes in England who dominate 
public opinion, that the same sort of institutions which have been 
50 eminently successful here should be founded in the East; but 
‘the impression will exist that institutions of this kind are not 
founded in a day, or evn ina century, but they must, liko 
the old English onk, spring from the acorn of long and steady 
growth, if thoy aro to attain to real strength and maturity. I hope 
‘that those Iimitations will be borne in mind by this Association? in 
we 
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its advocacy of this question; and also I trust that we shall be careful 
not to give people in England the impression that the European 
element will be excluded from local self-government in India, or 
that public servants will be excluded either; because you may 
epend upon it that the confidence of the people of England will 
be in that way alienated. If the impression should gain ground that 
the influence and authority of the Indian public gervants may be 
undermined, then I predict—I do not merely think, but I venture 
to predict—that the project of local self-government will be viewed 
in England at least with considerable mistrust. ‘There again, I hope, 
that a wise limitation will be judiciously observed by this Association. 
Now, gontlomen, I-will not detain you any longer, because I am sure 
you must be anxious to hoar the very interesting speech which will be 
made to you by Dr. Leitner. I may add, before I resume my seat, 
that Dr. Leitner is not only distinguished as a manager of men, 
especially Asiatic men, and as an educational authority, but he is also 
an explorer, an antiquarian, and a linguist. I can hardly venture to 
give you the statistics of all the languages and dialects which Dr. 
Leitner can speak, read and write, but I believe thore are few men 
living who know colloquially, and also in a scholarlike manner, more 
Tanguages than he docs. And among other things you will find that 
though he is not by blood an Englishman, though of course ho is 
English in thought and sentiment, and English by naturalization, 
you will find that ho has a great command of our noble and 
comprehensive Ianguage. You will find, I am sure, from the speech 
hho is about to deliver to you, that ho is a master of effective, 
‘vigorous, persuasive, and even poetic expression in the English 
tongue. | (Cheers.) 


Dr. LEITNER :—After such a very complimentary introduction 
by Sir Richard Temple, ono would fecl inclined to hide one's 
diminished head, especially as what I intend to offer to you is 
not exactly a speech, but a few remarks upon the paper which has 
bbeon circulated, I think, to all of you. I was very glad indeed to find 
corroborated in Sir Richard ‘Temple's speech what I always felt to bo 
tho caso, that the Panjab has still remained the province of his 
warmest affection, as it has boon that of his earliest official career and 
great and_geserved success. (Cheers.) Iwas still more glad to find 
that Sir Richard Temple impressed upon you the desirability, in the 
very interests of the natives themselves, of caution in advocating their 
rights, or in submitting their grievances. Above all, did it seem to 
mo"that he laid stross upon our supporting those elements in Indian 
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society that favour the cause of order—those elements which have a 
stake in the country, either by the proved chivalry to which he has 
alluded, or by landed property, or by being the depositories of tho 
ancient learning of the country. Indeed, it was by appealing to 
‘them and by appealing on traditional grounds, that I was able to do 
what has been so abundantly recognized in the introductory remarks 
from the chair; and it is this key to their sympathies which I should 
wish everyone of you to possess. Indeed, the reluctance to take 
possession of it, would account for any failure in the othersise well- 
intentioned reforms, that we all have at heart in one way or another. 
Before I begin to mako a running comment upon the paper, I think 
Imay mention that just before I got to this hall, I received a letter 
from Mr, Fawcett, expressing a deep interest in the proceedin; 
and hoping that, should ho be prevented from coming, the printed 
report would be sent to him. A letter has also been received 
from Sir William Rose Anderson, who officiated for a time 
as Governor of Madras, in which he expresses the hope that 
self-government will tend to revive the Hindu village constitution, 
which oar centralization has tended to strangle. Other lettors havo 
also been received expressing regret at inability to attend. 

“Who is who ?” is a question which it is absolutely necessary to 
ask in comnection with every Indian matter under inquiry. Anthori- 
ties, or supposed authorities, have the most divergent views on 
almost every Indian subject, so that it becomes important to ask this 
question, India is such a large continent that if you take facts 
from various parts of it and put them together, you may establish 
almost any view. To introduce a man, say toa British audience, as “a 
“native of India,” is very much like introducing a man as ‘‘a native of 
“Europe,” and to mention that “Mr. Bhose,” or “Mr. Datt, of India,” 
‘will lecture on an Indian question, is very much like the announcement 
in a provincial town of “the celebrated Mr. Jones, of London,” 
which is not sufficient for identification. (Laughter.) In India, 
more than elsewhere, is it necessary to have a Debrett of the principal 
men of the country. It is not one country, it is not one nation, and it 
ia most desirable, I think, in the intaresta of liberty itself, and of self 
government, that there should not be such a nation, There are largo 
numbers divided not only by religion but also by different ethnic 
origins. We talk of the subject of caste, and wish caste to be abolishes 
but wo are often expressing a wish not very dissimilar to that which 
we should express if we said that by such and such a course of reform 
wo wished an Englishman to become a Frenchman, or a Frenchman to 
becomes German. Castes are broad divisions; sometimes theytran 
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perallel with races; at other times with professions; often they 
allow greatér latitude than we possess anywhere in Europe in class dis- 
finctions. I may explain what I mean by an illustration :-—The other 
day, at a meeting of that most excellent society called the “National 
“Indian Association,” the Secretary of which, Miss Manning, has my 
profound respect and admiration, the question of child-marriage was 
discussed. Ab that meeting the speakers were six natives, five of 
whom belonged to the Kayastha caste. Iam not saying this with any 
Gisrespect to that caste; but that discussion went forth as the voice 
of India, whereas it was merely the voice of the most radical and 
advanced members of a mixed caste in Lower Bengal. The first 
gentleman who spoke was a Ghose, and he spoke as became a leader 
in such a caste; the second was a Bhose, the third was a Mitter, the 
fourth was a Datta, the fifth, again, a worthy young Kayastha of the 
‘North-West Provinces. ‘There was only one Englishman amongst the 
speakers, and he simply made a few remarks as to the number of 
widows, which he supposed he might accurately derive from the 
consus returns, Now, I appeal to you whether it was in the interests 
of India, or in the interests of the subject, that a certain caste, 
the radical members of which aro Imown to possess certain views, 
no doubt deserving of consideration, as the views of any body 
‘of mon, or of any sub-section, or of any individual, however lowly, 
deserve consideration—should, before an English audience, pass as the 
exponent of a mighty continent of 254 millions of people? Tt is not 
desirable in the interests of liberty, or in the interest of that self- 
government of which I have been a humble advocate for many years, 
‘through good report and evil report, that there should be such a thing 
‘as, sty, an European nation. So also is there no Indian nation, but 
theres an Indian Empire, as there was a Roman Empire, in which there 
exist numerous nations, which at present form a political body, only 
to bo cemented by the same loyalty to the State, but which, in other 
respects, should and will preserve their individuality, in spite of the 
efforts of ill-advised reformers to creato an Indian nation out of the 
Adullamites from various castes and tribes, as if the cause of true 
Hiberty and progress would be advanced by, for instance, merging an 
independent Belgiam or free Switzerland into a so-called nation of 
European Socialists, groaning under the samo dootsinaire yoko. One 
of the reasons why Indian subjects, even including thoso on Arts and 
Sciences, are less popular than they ought to be, is that they are 
‘treated in an enoyclopwedio fashion. “If we had books on ‘the public 
opinion of Europe,” for iustance, with regard to our Franchise Bill, or 
it Wh had books regarding “the architeoture of Europe,” theywould only 
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have a deserving place on the shelves of a library of reference. ‘There 
isa great deal too much made—and I say it in the interests of men 
for whom I have myself done a great deal (though I perhaps soy it 
who should not)—there is a great deal too much made of the ardent 
and well-intentioned young native gentlemen who come to this 
country. ‘They are introduced into an atmosphere to which they find 
no parallel on their return. What we want is that they shall become 
Detter lawyers, better modical men, and batter all round, but wo do 
not wish to lose their services for the benefit of their follow-natives 
in Tndia by their having beon mado, daring their stay in England, 
political oracles or curiosities. (Laughter.) It is not to their own 
interest. What we have seen of these gentlemen on their return has 
been not exnctly failure in their profession, but not that abundant 
success such as should be derivable from tho leaders of their respective 
professions in this country. We do not find them frequent tho British, 
‘Museum with the assiduity of tho Bnglish student; such places do 
not boast their presence; but wo find them pampored in society, to 
‘their own great detriment, and to the loss of their country. Four. 
fifths of the so-called educated young men of my province, especially 
since the abolition of tho Delhi College, have passed through my hands, 
and I may say that of those, again, perhaps nino-tenths owe their 
appointments mainly to me, or, at any rate, to my recommendation. 
‘They are living examples, as a rule, of the fact that if there is any- 
thing de-nationalizing, it is the introduction of Buropewn ideas of 
Reform, or of Buropean modes of expression, which are not based 
on those ancient associations which, as your Chairman has suggested, 
have to be developed in their and our best interests. ‘They, unlike 
the non-anglicized native, are not distinguished by liberality to an 
endowment or other charity, becouse English education chiefly creates 
‘desire for appointment which is most legitimate in itself, a greater 
Keenness for tho enjoyments of life is developed, and the ancient 
moorings get altogether out of sight. Yet those ancient moorings aro 
admirable for the accomplishment of the highest’ ideals of liberty, 
self-government, and other measures or ideas of which wo imagine 
ourselves to have the exclusive monopoly. If you travel on those 
Yines you will succeed, especially in the Province with which I have 
‘the privilege to be connected, and regarding which I may quote the 
words of Sir Lepel Grifin ina speech he made at a valedictory moet- 
ing held in his honour before leaving the Panjab, that’in the very 
Griest of our official heart the name of the Panjab will be found 
written in indelible characters. I undertake to say that whoever 
has been brought into contact with that noble and chivalrous ace 
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which has helped us in many dificalties, and which has loyally stood, 
and loyally stands, by our side, and is ever forward in measures for 
good, will Iaugh at the presumption of any one considering that 
‘Panjab officials act as if being white were a privilege over being black, 
or that we should feel dishonoured in any association or on any Board 
swith those high-minded fellow-subjects, with whom, I venture to say, 
we ought to participate in the Government, and introduce a system 
of government which would lead to the identification of their best 
interests with those of civilization and of our rale. Were it for a 
‘moment possible for me to imagine that the withdrawal of British 
rule from India would be of advantage to the natives, I should 
most strongly advocate i, for the first duty: of a public official, 
however humble his position, is to do the best he can for the 
people from whose taxation he indirectly derives his emoluments, 
‘and in the furtherance of whose cause he is appointed to this or that 
department of the State. But it is because, in spite of the errors 
attached to every Government, I consider thst the preservation of 
British rule is essential to the benefit of India that I venture to hold. 
‘that it is on indigenous lines, and on indigenous lines only, that our 
Government can be maintained for the accomplishment of ideals 
of civilization, which are only the property of a few thinkers 
like Mr. Herbert Spencer and others in this country. I regret to 
say that I only to-day sew Mr. Sponcor’s article in which, speaking 
of the coming slavery by the promotion of too advanced. liberal 
notions in England, he seemed to me to foreshadow the doom of 
Indie, if we should at any time entrust its management to any one 
class, oven though it were the best, and if we should not divide 
equally and impartially the emoluments of Government, and the 
benefits of civilization, amongst all classes. (Hear, hear.) But it is 
equally absurd, if to be black is to be no disadvantage, that to be 
white should be a disadvantage, and I am afraid that after having 
straggled and suffered for many years, in advocating that being black 
or dark was not a disadvantage, I should end perhaps (again in a 
small way) my career, by having to advocate that to be white should 
not be a disadvantage. (Laughter.) 

Self-government in our province is not new. It is not new to 
India; it is not new over the whole of the Oriental world. Of 
course, the direct translation of European terms connected with 
self-govefament would afford insuperable difficulties. ‘The adaptation, 
however, of such terms is possible, whilst the fact of self-government, 
in democratic or aristocratic form, has ever existed in the East. 
Hinflus are governed aristocratically. All castes are governed by 
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heads assisted by boards. Their autonomy has ever been considered 
to be sacred, whoever the despot may have been who darkened the 
Hindu’s political horizon. ‘The State levied its taxes for pomp, for 
show, for military defence. ‘The inner life of the Hindu was never 
touched, and will only be touched if, in sacrifice to doctrinaire notions, 
‘we dare to interfere, with the same gay heart that induced the French 
to talk of going to Berlin, with institutions of which we can never 
fully comprehend the bearings. ‘That autonomy keeps the peace of the 
country, and the good sense of most of the officials helps to preserve 
farther the pax britannica, which is our boast out there. With regard to 
the Mohamedans, the system is democratic and elective. ‘The question 
‘asked in yesterday's Times, “Who is a Mahdi?” would have been 
answered long before the present complications arose, if there had been 
‘an elementary knowledge of the elective hasis of Sooni-ism. Similarly, 
Tfind in to-day’s Times an undue importance attached to a proclamation 
of the Mahdi, which has found its way, as everything else does now- 
a-days, to India, and which, if we had shaped our administration by 
the thought that Mohamedanism offered the best means of acting on 
Mokamedans, and Hindu philosophy and autonomy offered to us the 
dest means of acting on Hindus, would have been indeed a mere straw 
striking against the orest of the Himalayas, and would not have been 
considered deserving the expense and importance of a telegram. As 
Sir Lopel Griffin has said in his letter in to-day's ‘Times, India 
governed with the commonest honesty and ability is safe from any 
attack, (Hear, hear.) And, I go further, and say that it is down- 
right nonsenso to think for a moment, that the enlightened (and only 
enlightened, if enlightened by indigenous methods), tho military, the 
loyal millions of India, identified by their own revered associations 
with the Government, because any other associations can have no real 
influence or sense, would not resist, not a million, but two millions, 
nay, twenty millions—(for we could beat them by the levy of entire 
tribes)—of those Sclavs, or Slaves, that threaten more than the free- 
dom of Central Asia, namely, the cause of the true freedom of the 
world. Of any number of those Sclavs our enlightened and loyal 
natives need not be afraid. But as the preservation of peace is a 
desirable thing, and as it cannot be good, and in no country has it 
been good, to identify subversive elements with Government, the thing 
itself being a contradiction in terms, so also in India, while giving to 
each caste and class its due position in the State, I venture to submit 
with all deference to those who hold a contrary opinion, that no 
more than that position should be accorded. (Cheers.) 

‘The Shiahs differ from the Soonis in the hereditary principle (of 
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‘Muhammad’s successor or Vice-gerent being a lineal descendant of the 
family of Ak). With the Sunnis the de facto raler of Mohamedans 
cor Khalifa, is go with the consensus fidelium. A “Mahdi” with them 
is, therefore, only a xeformer within a certain area, and may be an 
‘executive officer of the Khalifa; with the Shiahs the true Mahdi is 
the Divinely-appointed hereditary ruler. Among tho Shiohs, there- 
fore, it would appear that self-government is always liable to direct 
personal theocratic interference; the true Mahdi, the 12th Imam, 
may, ab any time, step forward ; that position has, however, not been 
seached, I think, as yet, and so far, I think, we can say that the Shiahs 
are also *self-governed.” ‘Thon as regards the Sikhs, there is a com- 
munity of learning which makes them all equal, whether of high or 
low birth; it is the most complete, though special, notion of the 
Republic of letters that can be imagined. Just as Hindu castes might 
be described by the term “ the United States of Hinduism,” so also 
might the Silch be desorbed as the political exponent of the Republic 
of letters, however circumscribed and lowly the knowledge of those 
letters might be. And one is simply aghast at measures of solf-) 
government being created by us, when it only requires a little trouble \ 
to go out of tho way and find them ready-made. Certainly, so far 
from self-government in that senso being premature in the Panjab, it 
is almost too late. When I reached the province in 1864, I found 
Sindars who had grown up in the traditions of rule, aud who possessed. 
all the qualiGcations of rule, Sirdars whom Sir Richard Temple will 
no doubt remember, and who are no more, and whose place has, in a 
great measure, been taken by: the novi homines who, however good 
their intentions, have not that knowledge, not that wealth, and not 
that command of men, such as enabled the Panjab to hold its own 
through centuries of diversified rule, It must not be imagined that 
the boon of the prosont self-government is always necessarily an 
advance. Only to-day I havo soen in The Punjaub Government Gazette 
an annonncoment which, at first sight (I have not yet had time to 
give it tho attontion it deserves), seems to me, so far as a number 
‘of municipalities are concerned, to be, possibly, a retrogression in 
this respect. I reserve my opinion on that, but what Iwish to say 
is this: it doos not follow that because you use the word self.govern- f 
ment, therefore you are necessarily promoting self-government either 
in a Conservative or in a Radical sense. For instance, in the present 
rules of the Amritsar municipality, which, according to the statement 
of tho Scoretary of that Government, have worked extremely well, we 
find that the first qualification for the franchise is simply the exercise 
ofa leaned profession such as that of Pundits and Mullahs in charge 
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of shrines or other religious institutions, doctors and hakims, pleaders, 
editors, schoolmasters and so forth. We find by the last Government 
Gazette that the new educational test appears to be the passing of tho 
entrance examination of an Indian: University, and, in some minor 
municipalities, the passing of the middle-school examination. Now, 
‘the entrance examination is so clearly special—so clearly intended. 
for a special class of people, that it is doubtfal whether this is an 
‘advance; but as I said before, I would wish to reserve my opinion 
on the subject till I have given it proper consideration. I find in the 
same Gazette the abolition of a number of municip Now it 
seomsto me that there must be some mistake—probably it is on my own 
part—in this, because in a letter from tho most excellent Governor of 
tho Province with reference to the following paper, I find an approval 
which I mention, not as a chit to my views, but simply and solely 
‘because it helps me to express my thorough conviction of tho extreme 
honesty of purpose of one of the best Liontenant-Governors that 
ever ruled the Province:—“ Pray accept my vory best thanks for 
“your most interesting and valuable memorandum ou the Local 
“Sel&Government Draft. You have made somo invaluable 
“criticisms and suggestions, and though I cannot agree with you 
‘on all points, I shall be able to accept a great many of your 
“proposals. If others to whom I have sent copies take the same 
“trouble that you have done, and grasp the subject with the same 
“intelligence, ‘we shall staré the scheme under conditions very 
“favourable to success.” However, under the same words we often 
may unconsciously hide a difference of meaning. By local self- 
government I mean the identification of all with tho Government 
Ido not in any sense mean the identification of any class that has not 
yet given evidence of stability. ‘The half-hour to which I proposed 
to limit mysclf has now expired, and I am in hopes that the discus- 
sion may clicit other points. I ought to have said something more 
about educational self-government, bat what applies to the rest of the 
policy applies to education too, if indigenous methods are appealed to 
ina manner that the people can understand. If, above all, any person 
presuming to talk about Indian education, hase command of one or other 
of its principal languages, or even if he can put only one sentence, con- 
‘veying an abstract thought, together, sach as will be understood in 
that language, I will listen with deference to his criticism. Indeed, 
if our educational officers were, as a rale, good Oriental scholars and 
in sympathy with tho people, I should have greater hopes than I now 
havo of the future of education in India, The natives are very prone 
to give of their wealth in a liberal measure for educational paxposem 
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and within my own experience they have done so. (Hear, hear.) 
Tho Society with which I am connected has collected lacs of rupees 
for educational purposes. It has helped public measures in various 
‘ways, but how has it done so? Has it done so by ostracizing the 
offical element? Not at all. ‘The best officials and tho best natives 
‘have come together snd they havo tried to devise means “ how to do 
ity” and nob as in many associations “how not to do it.” ‘Those 
who wish for the popularization of Government measures amongst 
the people and for the grievances of the people, if any (and indeed 
where are there not grievances ?) to be brought to the knowledge 
of the anthorities, can devise no better means, whether it be in this 
country or in India, than co-operating and associating with those 
officials who know their language and who sympathize with them. I 
found in a paper which I read at the offices of this Association this 
morning, a remark made by a writer on India, that this Society was 
effete in the sonse that it was swamped by civilians, and that no good 
could come of it, Well, I do not know whether,it is effete or not. 
‘What I havo seen of it would bring me to the conclusion that it was 
not effete, that it was active, whilst it was also cautious, that it was 
sensible, and, judging from the last two lectures that I heard, that it 
‘wasalso bold in what it conceived to be its duty. On this very subject 
of self-government it brought forward certain resolutions in 1875, and 
to say for a moment that because the Association includes so many 
civilians in its number it therefore is offeto, sooms to mo to be a wish 
for the unnecessary exclusion of an element of experience which, 
without being infallible, is certainly ono of those on which we ought 
to reckon in this country for future help in Indian matters. I owe 
you, gentlemen, some apology for having spoken a little longer than 
T intended, and yet without doing justice to an important subject ; 
but if Ihave succeeded. in any degree in impressing upon your minds 
the desirability of identifying with yourselves not only those who talk 
in the interests of India, but also those who act and give their money 
in furtherance of those interests, and who co-operate with the Govern- 
ment in measures of public utility for the benefit of their fellow country- 
men, I shall not have altogether wasted your time. (Loud cheers.) f 


‘The CHAIRMAN: There is one gentleman here who I think is 
extremely well-qualified to speak upon the subject. Perhaps there 
aro feW Englishmen who would be equally qualified, because he has 
identified himself with the province in which Dr. Leitner proposes 
that self-government shall be introduced. I myself consider that if 
there is a race in India that should be fitted for receiving self- 
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government, it is that brave and valiant race who fought us so 
valiantly on the Sutlej and subsequently aided us so valiantly before 
Delhi. ‘The gentleman T am alluding to is Sir Lepel Griffin ; we shall 
all be glad if he will say a few words. (Cheors.) 


Sir LEPEL GRINFIN: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gontlomen,— 

I came here with no intention of speaking, and you will excuse me if 
my remarks are brief. I am exceedingly happy as an old Panjabi, 
and having been for many years associated with the Panjab Govern- 
ment, to give an expression of my concurrence in most of what 
Dr. Leitner has said to the meeting. Indeed, the point which he 
has principally endeavoured to impress upon you to-day, is one 
which, I think, cannot be too frequently or too foreibly put. before 
Englishmen. Although some parts of Hindu and Mohamedan 
institutions are democratic in their original conception, yet the 
constitution of Indian society has always beon moreor less aristocratic, 
and I feel very strongly that self-government, in the best sonse of 
the word, must signify the government of the people by their own 
natural leaders. I mistrust, and, T think, all those who know India 
best, mistrust, the elevation of the purely English-speaking native, 
who has no hold on the country by tradition or prescription, who is 
unconnected with the history of tho country, who has no landed 
estates, and nothing to make him respected by the people; he is not the 
man to place first in India, or to allow to poso in England as the future 
ruler of the country. Certainly in the Panjab we do not want the 
elovation of the clever, but superficial, Bengalec. ‘The Chairman (for 
whose polite remarks I would express my thanks) has spoken of my 
association with that part of India truly, for I do not think there is 
‘any native gentloman in the Panjab from the Khyber to the Sutloj 
with whom Tam not personally acquainted, and very many of them 
‘are my most old and intimate friends. These are the men to whom wo 
must look—not necessarily through English education bat through 
some higher education—to lead their people in the right way and if 
wo insist upon pushing forward the lower classes simply because they 
have a smattering of English education, and if we leave behind the 
nobles and the gentlemen of the country, we shall, like Frankenstein, 
be merely raising up a monster who will destroy us. Those, gentle- 
men, are the only remarks which ocour to mo after hearing Dr. 
Leitner’s eloquent address, and I trust you will excuse me for their 
necessary superficiality. (Cheers.) 





‘The CHAIRMAN: I believe there is another gentleman aleo 
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present who held high office in the Government of the Panjab, I 
allude to Mr. Thornton, who was formerly Secretary to the Panjab 
Government; perhaps he will favour us with a few words. 





Ms. 1. H. THORNTON, ost, being called upon by tho 
Chairman, said that having been for many years Secretary to the 
Government of the Panjab, he had taken greatinterest in the develop- 
ment of municipal institutions in that Province. When he first took 
office in 1864, there were only two or three municipalities in existonco ; 
when he left office a fow yours ago, there was upwards of two hundred. 
‘The result was, upon the whole, exceedingly satisfactory in develo 
ing a keen and intelligont interest among the citizens in the adminis- 
tration of their affairs. So successful was the measure, that in 1872 
the system was extended to the agricultural community, and at 
tho present time there was in each district of the Province a Council of 
Notables, to which was entrusted the duty of expending the local 
rates on the construction and repair of ronds, establishment of dispen- 
saries, erection of savans, treo-planting, and other local works of public 
utility. With regard to the policy to be pursued in the matter of local 
self-government in India, Mr. Thornton said he concurred in much thats 
hhad been said by provious speakers. We should recognize and uso the 
existing leadors of society, and not be in a hurry to manufacture new 
ones. With these views he was strongly inclined to doubt the 
desirability of forcing prematurely upon the people of India systems 
of municipal government in force in Western countries. For instance, 
tho system of appointing town-councillors by a borough election, in 
the English fashion, was quite opposed to Asiatic sentiment, and only 
suited to Anglicized communities. In the mind of an Asiatic a 
representative, was one selected or recognized by independent 
authority as the leading man of a particular class or interest. In 
such a community the importation of a system of election by ballot 
‘would be a great mistake. To show how little the English system of 
election was understood or appreciated in the Panjab, Mv. Thornton 
mentioned that some years ago an effort was mado by doctxinaixes to 
uso that system in thé election of the Town Council of Amritsar, the, 
aids! omimartial sity cf the Protinps. ‘Sp. a tack af Eemchise wad 
determined upon, a register of voters prepared, a certified extract 
from the register was sent to each voter, and a day appointed for the 
ballof” But long before that day amived it was discovored that the 
‘vote-certificates were largely changing hands for a pecuniary conside- | 
ration, the holders treating them as transferable and negotiable docu- 
sents, So the election collapsed, and, to complete the dismay of the 
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Aoctrinaires, it appeared upon inguiry that the market value of the 
franchise, for which the Amritsar citizen was reported to be pining, 
‘was—sixpence, 


‘The CHAIRMAN: I trust that Mr. Lindsay, who was formerly 
a Judge in the Panjab, will favour us with a few remarks, 


‘Mr. LINDSAY said thatZhe had been suffering a great deal, and 
had simply attended the mecting for the purpose of hearing Dr. 
Leitner, and asked to be exoused from addrossing the meeting. 


Mr. KRISHNALAL DATTA: Mr. Chairman, Dr. Leitner has 
made a reference in his speech to the subject of child-marriage and 
education, and, with your permission, I will say a few words upon it. 
‘Ho has said that the Indians, those who are in this country, cannot 
rightly ropresont the feelings and ideas of their fellow-countrymen. 
Now, I beg to differ from him. We can rightly represont the feelings 
and ideas and sentiments of our fellow-coutrymen. The opinion is 
current in India that child-marriage is a crime and onght to be 
abolished, and I say that the Indian youths who are here can repre- 
‘sont the opinions of their fellow-countrymen. And I ask Englishmen 
and English ladies is it not o Christian duty that such a deplorable 
‘crime should be abolished? Then I come to what Dr. Leitner said 
about education. He said the people of India take too much interest 
in political books. Now, I say, looking into the statistics of the 
publication of books and’ of political literature, it can be rightly 
‘understood that the people of India take great interest in politios ; 
‘ond that is one of the blessings of English rule—that the people of 
India are every day becoming more and more interested in political 
i irs. I say that the first and foremost necessity for India is the 
jeal reformer. I havo no doubt that India wants a social 
Taformer and a religious reformer; but the frst thing, and one of the 
most advantageous things which the Indian people can have from 
English yale is the political reformer, who will raise up tho people of 
that country from the misery and degradation and downfall in which 
thoy are at present grovelling. Dr. Leitner referred to the redressing 
of the grievances of India. I am sorry to say that, despite the many 
‘Vlessings which India has derived from English rule, there undoubtedly 
are grievances, and very serious grievances. But I say that those 
grievances ean never be redressod by appealing to English officials 
there. Ihave no doubt there are English officials there who are really 
and honestly friends of India. But I say that this is the plain and 
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solid trath, that there are some who are not friends to Tndia; and the 
‘best way of accomplishing the redress of the grievances of my country 
is by appealing to the friends of India and to the people of this 
countsy—be they the lord dwelling in his mansion or the working 
man, And I believe that the sooner the people of our country come 
to this country, and sppeal to Englishmen from the highest to the 
Jowest, the sooner their grievances will be redressed, and a better day 
‘will dawn for my country. Every reform that we gain from this 
country for India should be built on the solid basis of Christian 
principle and Christian morality. (Hear, hear.) I say that all the 
solid, fim religious institutions, and all the social, political and 
religious advantages—and there ate many, Iam glad to say—of the 
English Constitution should be given to India; and that will be a 
lasting monument to the beneficence of English rule, and will redound 
to the greatness, large as it is already, of the people of India. Tsay 
that the people of the Panjab are capable of governing themselves. 
‘Tho best proof of that is, that when every part of India came under 
English vale—and mind, Sir,1 support the British Government, because 
Timow that great benefit has been derived by India from it—before 
Englishmen went into that country at all, the people of the Panjab > 
governed themselves, and their Government, as a study of history 
shows, was the best Government in India, And if under the English 
rule they have lost those qualities of self-government, I say it is not 
their fault—I say ib is the fault of their governors, ‘There is a great 
deal in Dr. Leitner’s paper upon which I have not time to touch; 
but I cannot resume my seat without saying that I heartily concur 
with generally the tone of the paper, and I hope the day will come— 
‘and I believe we shall see it—when there will be self-government in 
the Panjab; and the people of the Panjab will so govern themselves 
as to prove that they are the people who are to be the light of India. 








Rey. JAMES JOHNSTON : Mr. Chairman, Iam sure that we aro 
all glad to have this matter brought before us by Dr. Leitner, 2 man who 
‘ean do it consistently, having had great experience in India, and 
being by reputation a friend of the people and an admirer of their 
venerable institutions. Ido not think it necessary for me to ent 
‘upon any discussion in regard to some of those political questions, 
with which I am not so familiar as others who are here. I may, 
however, make one remark in passing. Many years ago when calling 
attention to the subject of education in India, one grievance to which. 
called attention was, that the Government were relying too. much 
‘upon those whom they had educated up to a certain standard, over- 
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Joking the claims of many of the higher classes in India, who had 
‘been, from tradition and habits, fitted to occupy the highest places in 
the administration in India. Tvalue education, as you know, Sir, and 
Teel the importance of educating the natives of India, but if it is 
supposed that they can make a mana valuable and true representative 
of the people, by cramming him with a little knowledge of English 
or of modern science, they commit a very great mistake. We want 
something much moro than this, and I cannot believe for a moment— 
and Iam glad to hear from Dz. Leitner that he does not. believo— 
that Sir Charles Aitchison would make a middle-class school examina- 
tion by itself a qualification for being an clector in India, ‘To make 
that examination the qualification for the representatives of the people, 
‘would be, especially in the Panjab, one of the gravest blunders. But 
from all we know of Sir Charles Aitchison’s antecedents, I feel 
perfectly sure that that caunot be the intention of his Govermment. 
‘There is one thing I would like to say in regard to the higher classes, 
who aro fitted to take a prominent place in the administrative govern. 
ment of the country. I think we should not lose sight of the impor- 
tant fact that thoy have to a very large extent: injured themselves by 
not taking advantoge of educational opportunities. I know very well 
‘that there wore prejudices existing, and these were aggravated by the 
way in which ofueation has been carried on during the last twenty- 
five years. But-a stop is now being taken in the right direction for 
‘the encouragement of education arongst the princes and the higher 
lasses in India, and in future years we shall find that these men will 
not hola aloof from education’ as they have done in the past. ‘The 
Commission on Education calls attention to this very important point, 
and presses it upon the Government: that measures should be taken 
to encourage the higher classes in India to come forward and receive 
that education which will ada very materially to their efficiency as 
representatives of the people. Bat, Sir, the idea of making represen 
tation in a country like India, depend entirely and exclusively upon 
election, is, to my mind, exroncous. Election is, I believe, a very 
valuable agency for finding out fit representatives of a people, whether 
it be in villages or in the country; but I say it is not the only way of 
finding the fit representatives of the people. 

I thoronghly agree with all that has been so well said about the 
importance of encouraging self-government, especially in local affairs, 
not attempting to put the people on equal terms with our own country- 
men as yet, but aiming rather to educate them, by teaching them to 
govern themselves in their villages, and in their towns and local 
districts ; by teaching to manage their own affairs well, they will est 

18 
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qualify themsolves for taking a higher position in the future govern- 
ment of the country. Ib was in this way that we in our country roso 
from the lower to the higher responsibilities of representative govern- 
ment. 

Twas very much disposed to take exception to one or two passages 
in Dr. Ieitnen’s paper in regard to what he says about the Education 
Department. But as Dr. Leitner’s time did not allow him to explain 
more fully the subject in his opening remarks, I do not think it 
necessary to do sonow. One passage was that in regard to indigenous 
schools. I know that Dr. Leitner is very jealous about those indige- 
nous schools. Ialsoam most jealous of them, and five or six years 
ago I wrote strongly against the way in which many of our educa- 
tional authorities in India were despising those indigenous schools of 
‘the natives: pointing out the very important fact, that they had been 
‘tho means of training some of the natives of India, in former timos, 
for the very highest positions, and that we were nob at liberty to 
make light of these schools because they were not formed upon the 
‘model of our European system. (Henr, hear.) Iam glad to find, 
that in the Report of the Education Commission, they very strongly 
recommend, that they should tako any school in which they can find 
any good at all, and encourage it to go on step by step to a higher 
level. That evon in those schools which are held in mosques and 
temples, although: those schools may hitherto have been entirely 
devoted to the teaching of religious subjects, if they are prepared to 
given even the smallest modicum of secular education along with the 
religious, they should be encouraged and rewarded, The measures 
which they recommend are eminently suited to tho necessities of the 
case, 


Dr. ROBERT PRINGLE, H.M.’s Bengal Army: Mr. Chairman, 
Ladies and Gentlemen,—I feel if we are to carry out the views which 
Dr. Leitnor advocates for India as a whole, we must remember that 
the Panjab is simply one portion of India, and that there are other 


‘vast provinces of India just as different from the Panjab as it is. 


possible for two localities to differ in one great country; and it is to 
‘be regretted that this afternoon we have not heard some gentlemen 
speak on the subject of self-government, whose practical experience 
hhad beep gathered from a residence in some other part of India. ‘The 
Panjabee and the ruling powers in the Panjab differ from the Bengali 
and the raling powers in Bengal more than they do in any other 
province of India, and the gentleman who spoke from Bengal, thus 
‘poke at a very great disadvantage, for if he had never been in the 


ee 
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Panjab, ho would hardly understand tho terms in which Dr. Leitner 
spoke of the Panjabses genorally. I have been in the North-West 
Provinces for twenty years, the whole of which period has been passed 
in one appointment, and that is a local service which I think is very 
uncommon. My district or rather circle extended from the south of 
the Etawah district to Gungootra and Jumawotree, or the upper 
portion of the Mesopotamia of India. ‘Through this tract of country 
have for the past twenty years been constantly marching, and it has 
been my duty, and that gives me, I hope, some claim to offer an 
opinion upon this very important subject, to introduce a system of 
purely voluntary vaccination among the natives in that portion of the 
North-West Provinces, and a vory difficult and anxious duty it was to 
perform. How I have succeoded in this duty, it is not for me to 
allude to here, I only asked to he judged by facts, available to all, and 
not figures, because figures can be twisted into every or any shape, 
especially as regards vaccination. (Laughter.) During these twenty 
years, I had opportunities of socing and knowing the natives of this 
‘tract of country, such as fall to the lot of fow ; among them was Syad 
Ahmad, then the officer in charge of the Native Civil Court at Alighux. 
‘When I first went to him about vaccination, it was in 1864; but ho was 
‘then taken up with, in addition to his onerous and responsible official 
duties, a system of Mohamedan education, which ho has sinco 
carried to a most successful issuo, and, though he did not then attend 
much to vaccination, yet I persovered, and when he saw the benofits of 
vaccination he not only asked mo to vaccinate the students in the 
‘Mohamedan College at Alighur requiring the operation, but he took 
charge of a bill in the Supreme Council to make vaccination com- 
pulsory, under certain conditions and in certain localities. ‘This bill 
the Hon. Syad Ahmad forwarded to me for revision and my practical 
opinion on it, and after the additions and alterations I proposed, it, 
became Isw, and thus in India there is a compulsory vaccination 
law, which in England some are agitating to repeal. Among the 
Hindus I practised calf-vaccination, getting Brahmins to perform 
‘tho operation, supply the calves, and bring their children to be 
vaccinated from tho calves, and all this in the most voluntary 
manner possible, I enter into these details, as I think it will show, I 
must possess some considerable knowledge both of the characters and 
‘customs of both Hindu and Mohamedan. When I went £o India 
thirty years ago, I remember being told that we were simply to hold 
that country until the natives could govern themselves, and when 
this was attained wo were to leave it, ‘The Imperial proclamation at 
Delhi, in 1877, and the giving of now “sunnuds,” under what seetied 
is* 
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to bo the inauguration of a new rale, gave a very rudo shock to that 
idea, and T quite agreo with what Dr. Leitner has just said, viz, 
“that the preservation of British rule is essential to the existence of 
India,” but, on the other hand, that self-government if so carried out, 
as to be necessiry to the existence of India, can alone be done by being 
carefully over-ruied by independent British officials. For, as at present 
constituted, and likely to be for somo years to come, the antipathies 
between the two great religious divisions of the country, viz, ther 
Hindu and the Mokamedan, are such, that in any purely local 
committee, Ihave scen or heard of in the North-West Provinces, a 
clear, anprojudicod head is needed to hold the scales of power and rale, 
nor need this be wondered at when we see to what extent even in this, 
country political factions will urgo their partisons. Dr. Leitnor’s 
remark about the presonce of the British in India being necessary to 
its existonco, is well shown in the following, and in alluding to this 
circumstance as I propose to do, I know my native friends will exouse 
may speaking plainly on the subjeot, beoause they must feel that Tam 
prompted to do so by the knowledgo that the trac interests of India 
‘are wmpped up in it. Take for instance the system of railways, 
eanals, and roads which cover India from Cape Comorin to the 
‘Himalayas, and from Calcutta to Peshawur. Now lot us suppose the 
English rule came to an ena, for how many years woul thoso canals, 
and railroads, and roads, such as the Grand Trunk Rond, be kept ap in 
the state of efficiency in which they now are? Judging from analogy, 
‘Tam sare my native frionds must feel that a fow years of purely native 
rule would make railway travelling most dangerous, the Ganges Canal 
asouree of danger from inundation, and the roads unfit for wheeled 
‘traffic, Look at the engines and European machinery lying rusting in 
many native states, though I must say the Jeyhur Stato is a grand 
exoeption, there the present ruler takes the greatost interest in 
mechanics and everything that tonds to the benofit of the subjects of 
tho State, as his predecessor did, and as the British officials are equally 
interested in these applinnees and improvements, and as the necessary 
fands are always forthcoming, the Jeyhur State can boast of every= 
thing that_is now, so much so, that I hove seen appliances for 
disinfection, which are unknown in Government hospitals, either civil 
‘or military. While in Borbay a few months ago, I was speaking to 
an intelligent [Parsee gentleman on the subject of our presence 
in India, and he entirely agreed with my remark, that the native 

ion were] the hands, and the British the head. As regards 











ofsIndia, this, must be entirely dismissed from the calculation, and 
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I fear o great change must come over the people, before they can 
to trusted with the ruling power now centred in tho British. For 
many years, indeed until I left India last year, I belonged, as an. 
elected member, not a Government nominee, to the only municipality 
in India which possessed the right of self-government. I allude to 
that of Mussocree in the Himalayas, and this municipality, with 
single exception, was composed of Europeans, » few years ago. 
However, this right of self-government was withdrawn, owing to 
some irregularities brought to the notice of the Government by 
amyself, and was given back the year before last, so that in my short 
service in this municipality of nearly twelvo years, I have seen solf- 
government permitted, taken away, and given back. Self-government 
to be of any value as a means of advancing the best interests of tho 
ruled cannot be purely elective. Speaking for the upper portions of 
‘the Doab, the facility of borrowing money, but above all the power of 
‘the State, by elaborate legal enactments, standing as it does on the 
side of the lender to recover the loans, has pat, not only the poor 
people, but the upper native classes, so entirely in the hands of these 
money-lenders, that » municipality in many places would be composed, 
if not of these usurers themselves, at least of their nominees, and it 
‘would be worse than incorrect to call this system of government 
local self-government. Again the prejudices, religious and otherwise, 
which exist between the Hindn and the Mchamedan preclnde the 
possibility of their working a system of self-government properly so- 
called, unless it was modified by the supervision of an independent 
‘Enropean officer, and Iam very much mistaken if, after a short trial, 
‘the committee would not themselves ask for this guiding and ruling 
power. From my personal knowledge of the two religious sects in the 
‘upper portion of the Doab, I would almost undertake to give the 
number, as regards preponderance, of the Hindu and Mohamedan 
members in each committee under the present system of self- 
government. As regards an education test, as a qualification for voting 
and raling, I may allude to case I saw in the Mumffarangor 
District, and I fancy this instance is far from a single one. In a largo 
village, in which I was inspecting vaccination, I saw transactions to 
the extent of several thousands of rupees in the purchase of sugar 
‘being Kopt in chalk marks, and “gandabs” or heaps in finas of little 
stones. On asking the headman of the village why he did not get ono 
of his sons to Keep tho accounts properly, instead of placing himself in 
the hands of these buyers, his remark was, “If I send my sons to the 
 sudder (chief) station of the district to be educated for the univer- 
« sity or even a college, they are never fit for work after, and yaste 
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«their time and my money in the sudder station in looking out for 
“ Government employ, which is the only service they will then take.” 
‘We must be very careful how wo educate the people of India, if 
‘we are to educate them to rule, simple secular education cannot do it, 
and while I maintain every man is entitled to hold his own views on 
religious subjects, yot the basis of all knowledge should be the culti- 
vation of that morality which the native gentleman from Bengal has 
just alluded to. And when the moral tone of native society is raised, 
then we shall see equal justice meted out to all, and that charity 
exercised for another's religious prejudices which alone can avert 
collisions on tho point of differing religions. In all forms of self- 
government the old families should have a place if possible, though 
Dutlittle of their own lands may claim them as theirlord. In India the 
influence of these old families, for good or evil, cannot be over esti 
mated, and in times of trouble and danger to the public peace, their 
‘presence in the self-governing board will be a tower of strength on 
the side of order and good govemment. If the representatives of 
these old families have not some power in the local self-government in 
times of disturbance, the government may find they have lost touch of 
‘those whom their hereditary chiefs could not only control, but could 
secure on the side of order. Allusion was made by Dr. Leitner to the 
value of a Joyal and contented population in the event of an attack 
from without, and, I think, too much importance cannot be attached 
to this: any system of self-government which camnot secure this loyalty _ 
‘and contentment, can only be one of danger to the countay at lange. 
And though Iam an officer in the army, I maintain that tho best 
protection for the peace of India, against internal or external attack, 
ies in the loyalty and contentment, and hence satisfaction, of the 
ruled. Contentment in India—the outcome of impartial justice—and 
the reduction to the lowest scale of taxation, is the hest safeguard for 
the country, and the best rampart against a foo; and it is in reality 
this contentment, which up to tho present, has enabled a, comparatively 
speaking, small, but efficient military force to hold India against all 
external attacks; if, however, we spend millions in unprofitable wars 
and military railways, we shall by inoreased taxation lose the content- 
ment, and remove or greatly injure the rampart allnded to before. 
On asking an educated and most intelligent Hindu native gontleman, 
when he thought India coald govern itself? his vemark was, very 
much to‘the purpose of this meeting: “When my countrymen not 
‘only speak the trath, but respect the trath, and admire a man for 
“speaking the truth, irrespective of the consequences, then we shall 
be,able to govern ourselves.” The native gentleman who spoke, 
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appealed to the Christianity and morality of the present ralers of his 
country as a claim for their granting self-government to the ruled, 
‘but what have the rulers done to raise the moral tone which lies at the 
soot of their power of governing among the ruled, so that their 
highly raised tone of right and morality could be appealed to as 
giving them a claim to a share in the government of the countzy ? In 
conclusion, Iam grateful to you, Sir, for giving me this opportunity of 
speaking on the subject now before the Association, but my service of 
thirty years, all of it spent among the natives, as civil surgeon and 
sanitary officer, not unnaturally leads me to take the deepest interest 
in the welfare of those among whom the best years of my life have 
been passed. 


Mz. W. MARTIN WOOD: Mr. Chairman,—It would be pre- 
‘sumption on my part if I were to attempt to criticize either the paper 
or the speech of Dr. Leitner. I rise to express the thanks of this 
mesting to him for the service he has rendered us. I think it must 
be very fortunate that we should have this paper and the report of his 
speech, as well as the discussion upon it, in oar Jourxay. Just referring 
dack to the remarks made by our President bearing on Dr. Loitnor 
himself, we know what an advantage it is to see ourselves as others 

e.us. In Dr. Leitner the British ralers of India have to some extent 
obtained that advantage. As Sir Richard Temple explained, whilst 
Dr. Leitner belongs to us, he is not of us, so that he sees things from 
a different point of view. As has been said, his remarks refer mainly 
to the Panjab, and two or three Panjab gentlemen have spoken; but 
I think the principles that Dr. Leitner has laid down may be applied 
more or less to the whole of India. And this just reminds me—though 
I will not attempt to refer farther to what has been said in the paper— 
to speak of one passing remark by Sir Lepel Griffin, similar to remarks 
he has made elsowhere, which I think require just a little qualification. 
‘He said he mistrusted the merely English-speaking native, who had 
xno hold on the country, but might be clever and superficial, and so on. 
‘Well, lot Sir Lepel Griffin speak for the Panjabee and the class whom. 
he would deseribe as the merely English-speaking native. Speaking 
for the Presidency with which I have been connected, and of both the 
two divisions of its people, the Mabrattas and Guzeratees, all the 
prominent men of those two races are English speakers and writers. 
‘Phe system of education has been so thorough in the Bombay Presi- 
dency during the last twenty or thirty years that those men now speak 
English as well as most of us. Those men are clever, if we are to uso 
that term, but they are by no means superficial: thero is scarcely one 
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man of them, as far as I know, to whom that deseription could be 
applied. They havo their faults, faults which one could recognize 
when compared with those of stronger races, but they are not super- 
ficial, and most certainly they have a hold on the country which gives 
‘them infuonce with all classes of their countrymen. T am speaking 
more particularly of tho Mahrattas and Guzeratees, the two races 

who take a leading part in tho affairs of the Bombay Presidency. 
Reference has been made to the Parsces: they are, so to speak, an 
‘exotio race, but although that is the case they are closely identified 
with the country; and I think it is ono of the remarkable indications 

of the tenacity of the"Indian system, how the Parsoes and some other 
outer races to whom Dr. Leitner refers, have been, as it were, drawn, 

into the manners and constitution of the countyy. At the base it is 

‘tho Hindu system, with its casto and other peculiarities, but it is 
remarkably suited to the country itself ond its community. Mr. 
Thomton gave us some gratifying romarks as to the progress of 
municipalities in the Panjab. Well, I suppose Dr. Leitner would say 
‘that manicipelities or indigenous local government cxisted long before 
‘that, and these municipalities must bo of a modern kind, of a kind \ 
which we have, so to speak, almost invented. I should be inclined to 
agree with Mr. Thornton when he spoke of voting by ballotand election 
of representatives as being foreign to India. No doubt it is; but you 
‘must solect representatives in some way, and, as a speaker said just 
now, that is only one way of choosing them. You can also have, as 
‘Dr. Leitner has said, the xepresentatives of the different castes and 
classes; and, though it is not always easy 80 to artange, I consider thaé 
1s ono of the most interesting portions of tho paperwhoro he says that 
‘you have in India an aristooracy not resting on wealth or upon pre- 
soription, but, so to speak, on instruction and standing, and character, 
eounectod also with tho religions systems originally. I make these 
general remarks partly on account of what Dr. Pringle just said, that 
‘the Panjab, great and interesting as it is, is only one part of India. 
That is very true, One of the facts we have need to realize and to be 
reminded of most frequently in connection with India is, that India is 
not homogeneous—(hear, hear)—but itis one large continent, in which 
Aifferent portions and diffevont individualities differ more widely than 
they do in Kurope, I beg leave to move a vote of thanks to Dr. 
Leitner for his paper, and for his discourse. (Hear, hear.) 





‘The CHAIRMAN’; Before I put the resolution, I will call upom 
Dr. Leitner to reply to the remarks which have been made upon his 
paper. 
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Dr. LEITNER: Mr. Chairman,—There are oue or two points in the 
discussion which I may take up as illustrating the conception, and 
possibly, in many instances, the misconception, of whaé I said. Mr. 
‘Thornton, as Mr. Martin Wood rightly pointed ont, referred to the 
success of our modern municipalities. The whole drift of my paper 
is to leave things as much as possible to develop themselves. I 
pointed out that our reformers very often with undue haste destroyed 
what already exists, which if utilized would do a great deal of good. . 
Now, in the case of a municipality, where votes were sold for four 
‘annas, or sixpence cach, the reason may be this : In some of the larger 
towns there exists a strect inhabited by persons who sell themselves 
as they used to do in Fleet Street; for a not much larger sum, to 
give evidence. The flimsiness of the paper, and tho way it was put 
forward, encouraged the sale of these certificates. If the certificates 
had been called Sanads, the result might have been different; the 
sense of dignity and personal responsibility of the native elector 
would have been raised. A secret ballot, as has been said, is most 
yepugnant to native ideas; an open clection is not. I have been in 
‘Turkey and Egypt, and I have stadied the Koran in a Mohamedan 
school, and I know as much as an European can know of Oriental 
human nature (which is, of course, after all, not very much), but still 
Tam sure that the method of a measure has a great deal to do with 
its success. ‘This word “Sanad” would raise the elector's sonso of 
self-respect. The voter, as I have pointed ont in my paper, should be 
called Rai-dekinda, the giver of an opinion. ‘That word “Rai” is 
connected with the supremacy of intellect, which alone ought to give 
supremacy of political insight, and, by coincidence, is comnested with 
number of other words signifying rale. It is thus that the Brahmin in 
‘Mr. Wood's Province, who has identified himsclf with English education, 
having the advantage of the traditional subtlety of mind of his caste, 
cultivated by, generally, a life of a highly moral and intelleotual 
character, has not been the failure that the English-educated native 
‘has been, or is said to have been, in other parts. It isnot to English 
education as such that I object. I want English education to be made 
more profound than it is, and, indeed, to be made more general than 
it is; what I want is that it should be based on associations that are 
intelligible. Now, suppose the word Mai-delinda was changed to 
awwdz-dehinda, as T have heard it put; that again connects it with the 
irresponsible utterings of men bent on upsetting rale, and, therefore, 
whereas Rai-delinda would be a good thing, ared:-dehinda would be a 
bad thing. Let our ideal be the best, but let our method be the most 
practical. So much for the sixpence for a vote. I undertake to say 
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‘that if you mado the knowledge of a written character a test for the 
privilege of voting, if you give the term ap to an elector, or allowed. 
hhimto sit ona, bench, not on a chair, the electoral privilege would come 
to be rightly estimated. I think something ought to be said with 
regard to Sir Lepel Griffin's remarks. Ho, with myself, considers 
that Bnglish associations ought to be given where they can bo 
reasonably and intelligently given alongwith the English language, but 
hho does not consider that simply taking a man away from his professional 
calling—taking him away from his mootings, makes him educated. As 
little would you call an Englishman educated if he had a smattering 
of French but did not know his own vernacular Bnglish, and if he had 
nob a certain knowledge of Latin and Greek. ‘That man could scarcely 
bo called a thoroughly educated Englishman. So, you cannot call a 
native really educated if he is incapable of oven translating what he 
Jearns of our language into his own, or if his mind is not disciplined 
by tho study of one or other of his classical languages, Arabic if a 
‘Mohamedan, and Sanscrit if a Hindu. It is often the caso, and we 
ately heard it with respect to the Ibert Bill, that if you asked a 
native to translate his views into his own vernacular you found that 
thorewas the most utter misconception of the associations outofwhich 
English words are made up. Our abstract words are made up, as 
you know, from the grouping of ideas and historical events which are 
afterward contred under ono convenient abstract torm, but this con. 
‘venient term, even in our case, is apt very often to mislead, and 
‘there are few indeed who rise from a perusal, say, of an editorial in a 
peper, perfectly refreshed. ‘The goneral impression seems to be rather 
that of mental exhaustion, and the reason of that is, that abstract 
word follows abstract word, the generalizing on the generalizing; 
whereas, if yon were to attempt to translate it to your own mind in 
more concrete language, or into an Oriental longuage, you would be 
Drought nearer to the facts of the history, out of which those very 
convenient abstract words are made up. So, in our legislation, I 
consider we should go to the oxisting concrete facts, the elements that 
constitute self-government and develop them, or, at any rate, notallow 
them to perish. You, Mr. Martin Wood, have rightly represented 
viows upon this question. There is not a branch of philosophy ix” 
which we have not to a certain extent been anticipated. ‘There is no 
portion of philological or other inquiry, in which cither here or 
‘there you will not find something of the greatest value in Oxiental 
writings, and so it is with regard to Government, and all the problems 
of Government. Oriental writers have entered into the matter with 
astounding minuteness, and with an amount of thought that is some- 
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times appalling. But they have not had the facilities which enable 
an’ Enropean very often to express his own thoughts, or that of his 
countrymen generally, by means of a free press, and meetings such 
‘as this and others. Then, coming to the remarks of Mr. Krishnalal 
Datta, taking him as very good specimen, as I presume we may, of 
Lower Bengal, one would be inclined to say that so far as his appeal 
to our Christianity is not a mere captatio benevolentic, he appeals to 
sentiments which I hope are common to us all. But when he goes 
into the question of child-marriage, I should like to say this: I know 
from experience, having had a lange number of married students 
under me, that it makes 2 difference to a man if he has the domestic 
tie and responsibility of what is called child-marriage and is generally 
betrothal, the dignity and position which it gives in the family. It 
is not only conceivable but a fact, that, with the exception of those 
sad cases where attachment has grown up in the tender hearts of the 
youthfully-married, and death has severed the tie, as a rule obild- 
matriage is a preservative of domestic morality, because along with 
the dignified position it gives a certain sense of domestic responsibility. 
There are a good many who would like to escape it; there are some 
who on that account join the army of reformers. In a number of 
instances it must be very inconvenient to leave a child-wife at home, 
when travelling, say, to England. The case of some of the child. 
widows is a deplorable one—so is the case of widows generally, I 
believe. But to soy for a moment that its an unmitigated ovil, would 
‘be to contradict the experience which many have had in dealing with 
natives. Besides it must not be forgotten that there is the custom in 
nome castes of giving © peculium to the widow after the husband’s 
death, which generally extends to a provision for life. It is quite clear 
that a number of reformers would find it to their advantage to marry 
such a widow as that, if doing so could be made respectable in their 
caste, and to start papers with the peculium of the widow instead 
of on credit. (Laughter.) So you have always to ask “ who is who,” 
taking, however, every view, even a personal view, with great candour 
and consideration. It is always to be understood that the convenient 
name of India hides a number of conflicting nationalities and conffict- 
ing interests, and the caste question is ono we have not yet touched. 
Then, coming to the question of Provincial Councils, if wo created 
‘one for the Panjab, or extended the sphere of the supreme Educational 
Board in our province, and made it a Provincial Council, the measure 
‘would be both Conservative and Liberal in the best of the senses 
of these terms. I think we ought to work through the natural 
leaders of the people, whilst every possible opportunity should be 
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given to natives to xiso, and no foolish sentiment should be allowed 
to impede their progress. Yet, watching the ominous signs ofjre- 
action alveady beginning to be seen in this country, I say it is just 
‘as well to pull them up a little bit in their own interests. T consider 
thabwe have every clement: of self-government in tho: Panjab. If 
tho size of my pamphlet does not prevent your reading it, you will 
find that the failure in the working of the municipal rales at Marreo 
and at Dharmsala was due to the fact that the Huropeans failed to 
take a proper interest in tho matter, and it was found necessary to 
actaally nominate the Haropean members, bocause they would fnot 
act voluntarily. They wore public-spirited enough when it was 
simply a question of writing a short paragraph id a newspaper, but 
when it came to actual work it was found that it was not every 
Enropean who came up to the traditions of his race, or was tho ideal 
Bnglishman that he ought to be. Now, coming to what Sir Charles / 
‘Aitchinson is supposed to have done, I believe that Sir; Chavles is. 
likely to be perfectly sound on the question. But what I meant to say 
is this—and perhaps I was not clear about it in my remarks—whereas 
before the local selfgovornmont scheme a generat cdlucation, which 
included an indigenous education, qualified one for being an elector, 
now, if tho Guzetfo is properly vead by me, the qualification is 
apparently moro restricted, and a corinin examination is—inter alia 
if you plense—put as the minimum test. If yon want to} spread 
education in connection with tho self-goveramont scheme,fsay that 
threo years henos overy elector shall be obliged to know a native 
characters tho consoquonce of that measure will be that everybody 
will try to qualify for what will be deemed to be an honour and 
certificate of educational and political capacity. But do not go and 
fix any particular examination, whatever it be, either legal or other, 
because, in doing s0, you will unconsciously be playing into the hands 
of a cortain olass, and that is, of course, what you want to avoid. 
So faz, therefore, on this cursory reading, I find that the new scheme 
of self-government need not always mean more self-government than 
already existed. Then, again, with regard to tho phrase “self. 
government,” it is very difficult, indeed, to give an accurate idea of 4 
that in translation. That must be very carefully watched. ven 
‘with ourselves, the vory same words put to members of different 
political parties might be taken to mean very different things indeed. 
With Mr. Herbert Spencer the coming slavery is a condition into 
whioh we are fast approaching owing to Socialism ; with others, again, 
it would mean the eau ideal of manhood suffrage. ‘Therefore I think 
Tam right in pointing ont the very great importance of correct trans- 
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Intion. For instance, take this sentence out of the Self-Government 
Resolution—"Local bodies should be allowed the greatest possible 
“Uerty of action.” Now, how ang legislator can talk like that I 
cannot conceive. We know very well what is meant, but it might 
‘be translated by words which would mean to the native mind revolu- 
tion, oppression, or nothing at all. For instance, if it were  Jehdén tal 
“ho seke ta’mil hi piri azadigi milé,” it would refer to executive 
liberty. Tt would mean that the local body would have the right, on 
receiving an order from Government, to cary it out by foree, becanso 
the word “action” is there fa’mil: but if it were “ ami,” althongh tho 
word is from the same root, it would mean something absolutely 
impossible, and on which action could not be taken without offence to 
the Creator. We have seen the discussion about the Mahdi, whom 
some of our scholars call “Muhdi.” Anybody who is guided by God 
can be a “Mahdi,” but nobody can be a “Muhdi,” or causer of 
guidance except God Himself. A Mahdi is simply one who is guided 
by Divine authority, and who can be thrown away at the pleasure of 
the Almighty. ‘Therefore, in these translations the greatest care is to 
be observed, and it is to this point I come back when I deprecate 
interference with indigenous schools. I do not know that there is 
anyone who has seen moro of indigenous schools, the highest as well 
as the lowest, than myself. I do not know certainly many Europeans, 
if any, who have been as I have to a certain extent educated in an 
indigenous school, a Mohamedan school. I think that considering the 
nature of that very remarkable religion, and of the otber religions, 
which are more profound than we think, there is a common ground 
between them and ourselves to which we might appeal very often 
with greater effect than: by accentuating dissensions and differences. 
Teonsider there can be nothing more fatal than to go to a school 
ike that conducted in the love of God, and of education, and offer a 
Government grant of money, and to say, ¢g. if you teach tho latitude 
of Timbuetoo (for oar teaching of geography is little better than one 
of names) you shall have this Government grant; anything more 
demoralizing cannot be imagined. In the first place, that poor Tim- 
buctoo is likely to be considerably misspelt: it is not of very great 
interest, say to the Panjabee peasant; it does not fall in with any of 
their modes of thonght except one, and that one is, in onder to oblige 
the Government we will do so, but Goverment must provide us with 
‘an appointment. Therefore if you get anyone to take that grant, he 
is cither to speak plainly, a bad lot, or he falls out with his traditional 
calling, because, if he isan honest teacher, he does not require more 
than the willing love and gratitude of his pupils, showing itself by 
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presents and a thousand services during the whole of his life. No 
Pupil forgets his teacher in an indigenous school in the same way” 
‘as I am somy to say some of those whom we bring up in our own, 

schools forget the obligations they owe to those who have given them. 
a career in life. No; the position is different. ‘The relation of teacher 
and pupil is a holy relation, and that of the teacher to his junior 
friend, his pupil, is a very happy and stimulating one for the good 
of the pupil, quite apart from the ceremonies that inculoate reverence, 
and to which I refer in my * History of Indigenous Education.” Well, 
apart from the alienation of master from the parent, and the substitu 
tion of the lower motives of gain and of official approbation for that of 
the love of God and of education for its own sake, again, there would 
bo the cost of inspection. I know from having been an inspector myself 
how dificult it is with our forty-one ‘istrict inspectors and chict 
inspectors to inspect the 1280 so-called Government village schools 
in our Province, which are not village schools at all. How are we 
then without a corresponding increase in our staff to inspect the 
13,000 indigenous schools ? If we succeed, wo shall simply turn the 
people into so many office-sockers, of whom wo have quite enough 
already ; if we fail, we shall havo succeeded in probing that one 
sore point in native society which will seb India in a blaze, because 
‘we shall touch what no tyrant ever touched before, namely, their 
religious training. If our educational officers were different to what 
they, as a rule, are, perhaps something might be dono that way; bub 
I say this, that, although Ido not wish to be considered in any way 
‘an omcle, having deprecated political oracles myself, I say that just 
as twenty-five years ago T pointed out how things in Turkey must go, 
owing to our linguistic ignorance, how Bulgaria must be emancipated, 
and how I in vain argued for a School of Interpreters in England, 
s0 Lalso say now that even those most excellent people of India may 
be driven into exasperation owing to the reforms attempted by. 
persons who know nothing whatever of tho inner life of India. I 
refer not to cleverness, not to mere ingenuity in makeshifts, but to 
actual sound knowledge of a vital subject on which native society 
rests. ‘Take my word for it, the native heart is quiet and deep, but 
it is very often the depth and the quietness of the Indian Ocean before 
storm; yet it is a noble and kind heart when stirred by associations 
which it can revere, ‘Theso are the associations which I should 

like to seo stirred in tho native breast by appeals to loyalty, to 

respect for elders, by @ strengthening of their belief in God, and by. 

helping government and participating in government, nob by any, 
new-fongled notions about self-government that may perhaps not 
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have been tried even in this country, especially if the proceedings 
connected with them are to be conducted in the English language. 
‘Would you give the boon of self-government to the St. Pancras 
‘Vestry if you insisted that their proceedings should be conducted in 
Chinese? “(Laughter.) Dr. Pringle referred to Syad Ahmed. Well, 
isa most excellent man, but it is necessary to point out that he 
is (I do not use these words disparagingly) a heretical member of a 
horotical sub-division of the Mohamedan faith, so that his opinions, 
though valuable, do not represent the opinions of the Mohamedans 
of India m any way whatever. And in regard to that very question 
of vaccination, we very nearly had a row in the Panjab before the 
Anjuman-i-Panjab deprived his Bill of its well-meant doctrinaire 
features. In The Times you will find that the introduction of self- 
government is actually supposed to be connected with a disaffected 
movement in Amritsar. Why, it is possibly because things were done 
without considering the question sufficiently in its local application ; 
so it was with this Vaccination Bill; we had to find a number of 
toxts about the goddess of small-pox; these we had to circulate through 
‘the local Moulvis, Pandits, Gurus, and other representatives of native 
traditional, medical, or sacred learning; we took extraordinary trouble 
‘to popularize that measure; indeed I may say that we took the 
sting ont of it. I have left out a great many important points 
upon which I should have liked to say a few words, and your patience 
has been tried almost beyond endurance; but I do not wish it to 
be understood that I should object to native students or others 
taking an interest in politics. No man can belong to the rising 
generation of a country without taking an interest in its polities; no 
man is worthy to belong to that goneration unless he docs so; but I 
think it is as well for him to remember that he is in a state of 
pupilage, and that whon he bas completed his particular studies, and 
‘has assumed the responsibility of some position in life, and is prepared 
to back his opinions or his utterances with some self-sacrifice of 
money or actual labour, that then only he can fitly come forward; 
Dut to suppose for a moment that because he wears the more graceful 
Oriental garb, or is bronzed by a more genial sun, therefore and 
therefore alone he is to do what an English school-boy would not 
be allowed to do—that, I say, ought to be reprobated, or, at any rate, 
Kept within the limits of academieal discussion ; in other words, the 
questions that will interest « number of native youths may well be 
discussed by them, but to step forward and advise their elders seems 
to me to be injuring their own cause. For instance, as to the age of 
the candidate for the Indian Civil Service, it is quite clear that it is 
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to the’ interest of not only the native, but also the English parent to 
have that age raised for his son ; it is assuredly bettor to be a ruler at 
twenty-four than atnineteon ; but I very much doubt, whether the way 
in which that matter has bon taken up by nativo reformers of a certain 
class, the agitation which is referred to in the telegram in The Times, 
is the best way of attempting to cary that or other reforms, which 
‘wo all may wish to carry. ‘Then with regard to the recommendations 
of the Education Commission, I look upon them as injurious to higher 
1s well as to mass education. I look upon them as injurious to higher 
education for the following veason: In this era of Universities and of 
inspections such as I heve pointed out, by local bonrds, and by higher 
schoolmasters inspecting the natural feeders of their schools, og. 
‘those below their own, the money ought to be given more to colleges 
for the better classes, and to schools for the masses, than to a 
strengthening of the mere administrative machinery of official direction 
and inspection. Yet this unnecessary direction and inspection are to / 
‘be the first change on the Educational Budget, and are to be actually 
extended, in order to have a raison d’étre, by incorporating the 
indigenous schools into the oficial system. How this is to he done 
without absorbing somo of the funds, now too sparingly given to 
grant-in-aid schools and to teaching generally, without an increase of 
taxation, is inconceivable. ‘Tho chiefs in our province have been 
foremost in doing what their fellows in no other Indian province 
Ihave done in educational matters ; it has been they and they alone 
who, struggling against oery obstacle, have come forward and have not 
only given threo or four lacs for the Panjab University, but have kept 
the Institation going at an expense of from 60,000 to 80,000 rupees 
1 year, and they would have givon forty or fifty lacs if they had beon 
ly encouraged, or had been left free from official interference. Tt 
is in tho Panjab, and in the Panjab alono, that the chiefs have come 
forward, and where their enterprise has not beon recognized, and is 
not recognizod even now by a Commission, whoso ostensible object was 
to encourage such enterprise. However, we will leave them aside; T 
do not consider that our Panjabees require much patting on the back; 
they are strong in themselves, but with regard to more colleges for the 
middle and higher classes, and more schools for the agricultural classes, 
Teertainly do consider that we have an efficient machinery in the Local 
Boards, and in the Universities to take some of the money that is 
now merely given to administration, and to devote it to teaching, the 
substance of educational work, That is certainly my conviction ; but 
whatever may be the value of that, one thing is cleat, that India will | 
not bear avy increase of taxation. (Hear, hear.) ‘The whole of the 
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money in my province given by the villages for schools, has not 
boon spent on schools situated in villages, if you define a village 
as a place of Jess than 8000 inhabitants; Sir John Lawrence puts 
the limit as 500. On the frontier we had a rising which had to 
be put down by troops, and at which lives were lost, in consequence 
of the education cess. That cess, believe me, you cannot increase 
and Sir Charles Aitchison, in these papers which I hold here, 
deprecates legislation such as is recommended by tho Education 
Commission ; whilst he approves much-of what they say (and indeed 
it would be singular if such a large body did not say a great many 
things which were worthy of support), I do not understand him to 
entirely approve the spirit in which the Report is framed, certainly as 
far os any cutand-dried legislation is concerned. This coss was 
intended, if you please, originally to strengthen indigenous schools. 
‘We took away the Ianded endowments from the indigenous schools. 
‘The department then denied or ignored their existence or usefulness 
fora number of years, or supplied meaningless statistios regarding their 
supposed number; when ultimately, T proved to the department that 
without doubt there wore over 6000 such schools and the names 
of their teachers and subjects taught were similarly pointed ont, the 
department was put on its mettle, and it very soon found 18,000; 
but as I have pointed out to my Government, it still has no accurate 
oF complete information about places, subjests or numbers.® Now, 
i€ you go and increase taxation instead of giving, as has been 
Proposed, some land to the indigenous school, say, out of the 
common village property, you will certainly have disaffection ; and yob 
you must havo taxation if you are to increaso tho inspectors from the 
present numbers s0 as to inspect all the 13,000 indigenous schools 
in the Panjab. Yon dare not increase the educational cess in the 
Panjab, the people will not stand it; they will ask, “where are our 











 Turged tho establishment of an Education Commission, on lines that havo 
doen followed more in the etter than in the spirit, when I represented tho Panjab 
on tho Imperial Toxt-book Committee, which assembled in Simla, in May, 1877, 
‘and on which General Macdonald represented Madras, where indigenous educa 
tion has not boon so trampled on as elsewhere. The views of this Committee had 
‘boon aecopted by Local Governments and, indeed, form the basis of whatever 
kly to be productive of good in the recommendations of the recent Education 
Commission, to which Iwas deputed by the Panjab Government to give information 
on the subject of indigenous education in that province. ‘The establishiment, how- 
ferer, of the Education Commission wat more immediately due to tho notico which 
‘was taken in Parliament, in 1878, of the suppression of an Edueational Congress 
in the Panjab, which endeavoured to give greater effect than even in the Panjab 
‘University movement to the Educational Despatch of 1854, 
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“endowments gone to? Where is our original indigenous school and 
“the land it had P” If we wore to give that land back out of the 
‘common village land, we should benefit the Government by additional 
revenue, because the land would eventually be brought under cultive 
tion, and we should establish education on a permanent basis, and not 
by giving a money grant for the teaching of geography and things 
called useful knowledge, but by which the peasant cannot profit. If 
‘you, again, give a portion of the common village land, you will, 
‘es cduoation increases, lesson taxation and increase the revenue. 
‘Then there are gifts of waste lands ; these ought to have accompanied. 
‘the boon of self-government. In these papers I find that this is one of 
tho methods that are to be proceeded with. A further step in advance 
thas been the abolition of the Government book depit. Sir Charles 
‘Aitchison has declared that the monopoly of English books must cease 
from June, 1884 (that is next month), and the monopoly in vernacular 
books in 1887 at the very latest. Hore is a large field opened to both / 
native and Enropean enterprise by the wisdom of our present Lieu- 
tenant-Governor ; there are somo books which sell ab 100,000 copies 
ina year; unknown and unauthorized editions of the Oriental classics 
circulate vory langely through the country and offer a very lange field 
forliterary enterprise. ‘This is an example of what we haveto address 
ourselves to—to abolish the abuses that have grown up in a department 
which amongst its administrators counts many excellent men for whom 
T have the very greatest respect, and one of whom fills the Chair at 
present (General Macdonald). We must take care not to increase 
taxation, but to promote education by appealing to those traditional 
motives which have stirred native liberality in all times, and which 
will continue to do so if used with sympathy, or els, if instead of 
‘persecution such as has obtained hitherto, we simply leave indigenous 
schools alone. Cheers.) 





Major-General R. M. MACDONALD : Ladies and Gentlemen,—I 
id not intend when I came here to take any part in the discussion, 
but as Ihave been, unexpectedly called upon to take the Ohair in 
consequence of Sir Richard Temple and General Sir Orfour Gavenagh 
having other engagements, I may be expected to say a few words. 
‘The greater part of my service has been spent in the Madras 
Presidency, and therefore I have no personal knowledge of the systom 
in the Panjab, althongh I once spent a month there duxing the greater 
part of which time Twas at Simla on a Commission with my friend 
‘Dx. Leitner. ‘There is no doubt that the question of the introduction 
of local self-government is one of the most important that can. 
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occupy the attention of this Association; but we must have gathered 
from the remarks that we have heard this afternoon from Sir Lepel 
Griffin, and from Mr. Thornton, and also from other gentlemen, that it 
is a question that is attended with a considerable amount of dangor. 
Some of you may remember a passage in which Jeremy Bentham 
enters upon the subject of the influence of time and place on 
legislation, and points out that a law which is beneficial om the 
banks of the Thames may be anything but beneficial on the banks of 
the Ganges. Tn the Presidency with which I have had the honour of 
being connected, we had a system of self-government under some Acts 
introduced by Sir Alexander Arbuthnot in the year 1871, and there 
they have worked woll. With rogard to one point upon which 
some remarks have been made this evening, viz. the advisabilly of 
entrusting self-government in India to educated natives, I may say 
‘that those who have been appointed Members of our Boards have done 
much which redounds to their ownoredit. ‘The employment of these men 
in the public service has immeasurably raised the tone of that servico 
during tho time I have been acquainted with it, ‘The public servants 
of to-day are very different from what they were forty years agoin the 
‘Madras Presidency, and I cannot suppose it possible thatin any system 
of self-government the influence of educated natives can be excluded. 
‘The subject is, however, one upon which it would be impossible at 
late hour to enter into any details, and I shall content myself with 
asking you now to passa vote of thanks to Dr. Leitner for his able 
Paper. 

‘Mr. 0. W. ARATHOON: I have great pleasure in seoonding that, 
Iam sure that everybody will agreo with mo in saying that the fow 
‘hours spent here this afternoon have been very well spent. The 
subject upon which Dr. Leitner has addressed us is one of great 
interest and importance, and his learning upon it, both theoretical and 
practical, is unbounded, as far as I can see. Although I have had the 
pleasure of knowing Dr. Leitner for some time, I really was not aware 
that his knowledge upon this matter was so vast. (Cheers.) Ihave 
auch pleasure in seconding the motion. 


‘The motion was then put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 


Dr. LETTNER briefly acknowledged the compliment. 


Te may be stated that, in consequence of another engagement, Sir 
Richard Temple vacated the Chair at the conclusion of Dr. Leitner’s 
opening address, and his place was occupied first by General Sir 
Orfear Cavenagh, and lastly by Major-General Macdonald. 

9" 
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On tho’ motion of Mr. JOHN SHAW, seconded by Mr. A. K. 
SETTNA, a vote of thanks was accorded to each of these gentlemen. 


Major-General R. M. MACDONALD having replied, the meeting 
separated, 





‘The following extract from The Jounal of the Society of Arts of 
the 30th May, which appeared threo days after the delivery of the 
above lecture, and which contains several quotations from the 
following paper, may serve to complete the present survey of the 
“indigenous clements of self-government in India, with special 
“reference to the Panjab, and more particularly in matters of 
education” — 


“Suagessios von Te Revivat axo Inrnovaxent or Inprozxovs 
Bovcaniox (sr Dp. Lerrsen). 

“I would, in conclusion, submit a few suggestions for the revival 
‘and improvement of indigenous education -— 

“1, The assignment in every village of from one to five acres of 
land out of the Shamilét or common land to the best Maulvi, Pandit, 
or Guru of the place, to be held in perpetuity for the purpose of 
tosohing; his lineal descendant or a relative, if competent, being 
appointed his successor, subject to the approval of the village 
Panchayet, or council of ‘five’ elders. I believo that there will be 
no difficulty in inducing the village communities to give a few bigas 
‘of their common land to the permanent endowment of a school 
appreciated by them. In some cases waste lands would be available 
for the purpose; in others, the present jaghirdars would gladly 
‘release’ for the sake of establishing an indigenous school, the 
‘Muafi’ or rent-free land that they have resumed. In every onse, 
Government revenue would bo an eventual gainer by the endowment 
‘with land of indigenous schools, whilst the cost of primary education 
‘would actaally be reduced rather than increased in proportion to the 
contemplated extension of mass-instruction. 

“2, The distribution, on public occasions, of presents of Oriental 
textbooks, and of khillats or presents (not cash) to successful 
teachers, managers, and pupils, and the deferential treatment of 
recognized Manlvis, Pandits, Gurus, and other representatives of 
indigenous learning, when attending district durbars, municipalitios, 
&e, for which they ought to have a vote irrespective of income, for 
poverty is the glory rather than the curse of native learning. The... 
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revered teacher or priest has as much right to a vote as the 
Anglicized youth who has taken the B.A. degree, or who has passed 
‘the entrance or even the middle-school examination. I would 
deprecate any money grant being given to indigenous schools through 
any departmental agency, whether directly or indirectly, for this will 
at once induce their managers and supporters to look to Government 
for remuneration as well as compensation for having complied with 
official regulations, and for having departed, to however small extent, 
from their own systems of education. If, eg. in tho Panjab, a staff 
of about forty inspectors and their assistants are unable to visit the 
1280 so-called Government village schools, they aro manifestly unable 
to visit in situ the 13,000 indigenous schools which have now been 
ascertained to exist. ‘To inspect them properly would require a staf 
of one hundred inspectors, which could not be done without an increase 
of taxation. Now, the agrioultmrists aro not willing to be taxed any 
more for schools, having paid to the Village School Coss hitherto, 
and not having, as understood by them, received a school in any 
locality of less than 8000 inhabitants. Worse than all, my Govern- 
ment interference, whether to tax or to reward, would convert 
thousands of men, now studying for study’s sake, into office-seckers, 
‘who like the present alumni of Government schools, will consider that 
they have a claim to Government for employment, falling to obtain 
which, they edit seditious newspapers, chiefly intended for consumption 
in England. Any official supervision would be worse than the neglect 
or persecution from which indigeious schools have hitherto suffered. 
“The real education of the country, instead of being preserved and 
developed, will then give way to a protentious and shallow system of 
preparation for office-buntors; the trades and traditional professions 
of the pupils will be abandoned; the religious feeling will be 
destroyed, and the country will be overrun by a hundred thousand 
semi-edueated and needy men for whom it will be impossible to 
provide, and who will have been rendered unfit for their own 
oceupations. I should indeed regret if my persistently drawing 
the attention of Government and of the public sinco 1865 to the 
neglect of indigenous and of religious education should only result in 
inflicting a death-blow on India’s last hope of a genuine, because 
indigenous, civilization.’ The above remarks would describe the 
success of such increased inspection or official interference as is 
contemplated. Should it, however, fail, as is probable from the 
circumstance that the inspectors have either no knowledge of or 
sympathy with Arabic or Sanscrit learning, thefr visits to mosques 
and temples with the bait of grants of money for secular subjects, will 
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Kindle a flame all over India to which the Mutiny may be a chila’s 
play, and they will do s0 at an increased annual cost to the State of, 
at least, 54 lakhs, if the recommendations of the recont Indian Banca 
tion Commission are carried out in tho spirit of their report. These 
recommendations are also caloulated to suppress the traditional 
motives of native liberality, by ignoring the religious clement as 
swell as the independent action of donors,and the sense of obligation 
‘between the teacher and the parent who pays him in a direot manner, 
and not indirectly and problematically through a feo to a school, 
which is sont away into tho Treasury. All that is required is the 
spread of belief among the people that Government is friendly to 
indigonous primaty and higher education, when I have xo doubt, from. 
my own very lange experience of what can stir natives to liberality, 
that ‘all the noble, wealthy, and religions, of whatever denomination, 
will come forward in the traditional munificent support of an 
education, however advancing with the age, which they can under- 
stand, and that they will spare neither time nor thought in its efficient / 
management. With the accretion of funds and the revival of the 
educational spirit, all education, including the spread of Western 
since and of tho English language, will also prosper, whereas 
‘without such fands and such spivit it must continue to starvo,’ as I 
have already pointed out on another occasion. 

3, The utilization of the existing divisions of castes or classes 
in tho cause of progress, by identifying the indigenous teachers, 
physicians, jurists, &c., with their respective professions, under the 
moro enlightened or different anspices of the age. In other words, 
our native doctors should be recruited from the ranks of traditional 
‘Haktms or Baids; our teachers should, preferentially, be the sons of 
‘Pundits, Maulvis, or other men belonging to the traditional leaned. 
classes, which still have the greatest influence, as is shown by natives 
allowing their givls to be taught by young Pundits, who have a 
character to lose if they misbehave. 

“The problem of female education, if it exists, can best be solved 
by employing the wives of priests, haltims, &c., as teachers to women. 
in their homes, and not in public schools. By doing this we will 
encourage the religious obligation of husbands, especially if priests or 
professors, to teach their wives. In the same way the commercial, 
industrial, and agricultaral classes should be educated in a manner 
‘which will promote their traditional spheres in lifo, as far as possible, 
on indigenous lines. Without either barring the road to merit, or 
actually declaring the ascetic sweeper superior to the gods, it is caste 
‘that has preserved Indian society from disintegration, and that is the 
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main cause of the paw britannica in India. After another century of 
struggle in Europe, where class weighs on class far more heavily than 
caste in India, we may arrive at conclusions not widely differing from 
those that inspired the Hindu legislator, when ho endeavoured to 
make each section of the community seek perfection in its own work 
or station in life, whatever that may be, instead of intrading on 
another. Tt cannot be sufficiently made clear that ‘ the Hindus aro an 
agglomeration of innumerable commonwealths, each governed by its 
own social and religious laws. Each race, tribe, and caste, cluster of 
families and family, is a republic in confederation with other republics, 
as the United States of Hinduism, each jealous of its prerogatives, 
‘but each a part of a great autonomy, with Panchayets in every trade, 
village, caste, and subsection of caste invested with judicial, social, 
commercial, and even sumptuary authority discussed in their own 
public meetings. What did it matter who tho tyrant was that 
temporarily ohsoured their horizon, and took from them tho surplus 
earnings which his death was suro to restore to the country? Even. 
now, if the balk of the lower castes did not settle their differences ab 
the Councils of their Boards, and if the respectable and Conservative 
classes did not shrink from attendance at Courts of Justice, wo might 
increase the area of litigation a hundredfola and yet not do a tenth of 
‘the work that is still done by the arbitration of the ‘ Brotherhood.’ 

«4, That the Indian Universities hold Oriental examinations to 
test the subjects taught in indigenous schools and colleges, without 
unnecessary prescriptions and over-regulations, and that these 
‘universities confer accepted indigenous titles on indigenous lines, as, 
for instance, was done by the Panjab University College, in awarding 
various grades of Pandit, Maulvi, Bhai, Kazi, Munshi, Hakim, &c. 
‘There can be no chjection to a national university giving scholarships 
to the successful indigenous pupils or teachers, in order to enablo 
‘them to prosecute their studies to higher standards. Indeod, mere 
‘examinations and the award of degrees are the least important work 
of a national university. 

«5, ‘The great importance, however, to science and to Government 
of indigenous learning will never be recognized unlessa larger number 
of European Orientalists, than has hitherto been the case, is appointed. 
to professorships in Government and other colleges. The knowledge 
‘of Arabic, or Sanscrit, is tho best. if nob the only key to tho 
sympathies of Mobamedans and Hindus respectively, to whom 
Orientalists can appeal with effect, and whose learning they can help 
to preserve. Indeed, higher education requires to be strengthened, 
not in the direction of an increase of administrative machinery, which 
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experience has taught me is the great obstacle to the progress of Indian 
education, but in that of more teachers and more colleges. Colleges 
aro quite ablo to administer their own affairs, and, practically, already 
do s0, whilst their studies are sufficiontly guided by the requirements 
of Universities, and of the public without any further administrative 
interference from without. 

“6, The ability to read or write any of the vernacular characters 
might, aftor threo years’ notice, be insisted on as one of the sine qué ; 
‘non qualifications of a voter, or clector, a course by which an immense 
stimulus will be given to primary education throughout the country. 

“7, ‘Whatever view may be held as regards the expediency of the 
so-called experiment of self-government in India, there can be little 
doubt as to the appropriateness of its introduction as regards education, 

* at once the safest and the best concession. ‘There should be no question 
as to the fulness of the educational powers at all events entrusted to 
Local Boards, Natives havo at all times been anxious and scrupulous 
guardians of such education as they could appreciate, and this applies / 
to those who, in the course of things, will take charge of primary, 
middie, and high schools respectively. ‘There will be a saving and 
impetus to education in tho abolition of the officesof the Director 
‘and the higher Inspectors of schools, who should retire on their 
pensions,” whilst their work will bo done with infinitely greater 
fficiency by following the course recommended in my evidence before 
the Education Commission, and in my draft on ‘Self-Government in. - 
Panjab,’ from which I have quoted several passages. 

“8, As regards tho existing Government schools to be made over 
to local Boards, the first hour in each school should be devoted to the 
separate religions instruction, by accrodited teachers of the members 
of the various denominations attending such school, the remaining: 
five hours of school-instruction being devoted, as hitherto, to the joint 
secular instruction of all denominations. Government may not be able 
to do this, but local bodies should have no difficulty in introducing | | 
a measure into the schools taken over from Government which will 
eventually tend to make education, to a very great extent, self- 
supporting, in accordance with the spirit and lettor of the Educational 
‘Despatches of the Secretary of State for India. Solely to increase the 
number of grant-in-aid schools, however desirable as a recognition of { 
private enterprise, side by side with the regular system of national + 
education would press hard on the poorer communities, especially on 
‘Mohamedans, and would, if successful, develop the spirit of sectarianism. 
in the denominational grant-in-aid schools ; a spirit which is modified -| 
by the joint secular instruction, as proposed, of all the denominations 
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and their separate religious instruction. The suggested measure would 
also economize State aid, and conduce to efficiency in teaching, whereas 
the illimitable development of soparate denominational grant-in-aid 
school, would involve the Stato in endless expenditure on generally 
less efficient schools.’ On this subject I haveto refer to the resolution 
of an important native society, the Anjuman-i-Panjab, which has 
sucoossfully endeavoured, since 1865, to popularize Government 
measures. 

“9, The only way in which Government could, with any advantage, 
encourage indigenous, ox, indeed, other learning, is by liberally 
rewarding research, discovery, and erudition, of which a brilliant 
example has been lately reported in The Times. I xefer to the 
munificent reward and high decoration which havo been given by the 
German Empire to Dr. Koch on his return from Caloutta. Tn India 
the higher decorations are, apparently, reserved to civilians, military 
men, and native chiofs, whatever may be the sorvices of others to 
Science, Education, and the Stato. 

“10. The co-operation of the European leaned societies and authors 
with the Panjab University in the spread of Oriental learning and the 
diffusion of western knowledge through the medium of the vernaculars. 
‘This is being attempted here by the establishment of an. Oriental 
University, Musoum, and Free Guest House, at Woking, regarding 
which you may have seen particulars in The Times and The 
Athencoim. 

11, ‘Tho immediate, instead of the prospective, abolition of the 
departmental monopoly in books would also throw open alarge market 
to the enterprise of publishers and authors in Europe and India. 
Ineed not point out what wide fiold this offers for the activity of 
Orientalists, but when I add further that the University in question 
thas already issued over one bundred and ninety works, no doubt of 
varying degrees of merit, and chiefly translations or editions of 
existing works, that soveral hundred thousand copies of popular 
Persian, Urdu, and Panjabi poets are yearly lithographed by the 
unaided activity of the people of the Panjab ; and that tho 2000 State 
schools of that province absorb about 68,000 copies of one Urdu reader 
only, while the 19,000 indigenous Arabic, Sanserit, Gurmukhi, and 
other schools have more or less extensive courses of reading ; and that 
all this only refers to one province of the Indian Empire, a vista for 
literary enterprise it still further opened for Oriental authors and 
publishers, whose publications will bo as valuable to uss those of 
India may be to them. 

“12, The establishment of a Lingnistié School in England, similar 
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to that in Paris, for the study of the languages, customs, religions, &o., 
of the Hast. Had such a school, for which I haveagitated since 1859, 
‘eon started, many of the difficulties that confront us in Egypt, and, 
indeed, that confront Gordon in Khartoum, would have been avoided. 
‘We shall haveanother Soudan in tho so-called ‘ neutral zone’ in Asia, 
unless wo establish-a school of interpreters, and utilize all existing 
Inguistic material regarding that region. 

“J will conclude with the words which, on a kindred subject, 
Taddressed a quarter of a century ago, alas, in vain, to a meeting ab 
the College of Precoptors. I hope that everything I have said to-night 
‘will not share the same fate; it was as regards Turkey I then said:— 
Tis almost too Inte, as France and Russia have a great start; but 
better lato than never’ The character of the English inspires more 
respect, it seems, in Orientals, than that of almost any other nation, 

+. « « Yet wo carelessly forego the national advantages of 
‘character, and sacrifice our commercial interests. In a higher point 
of view, it seems but fair that we should carry back to the East some 
of the enlightenment to which it gave the first inspiration ; and that 
there, if anywhere, our Societies, as well as our Government, should 
not shirk the duty’; the former of increasing the usefulness of their 
appliances, and the latter of appointing competont representatives of 
British policy, and of the cause of education.” 


‘Mr, Faxpento Pricorr writes as follows :— 

“The inevitable tendency of an Education Department is towards 
extravagance ; and this arises from the desire to show good results, 
and from the absence of personal interest in the ultimate cost. When 
unlimited funds are not available, as in India, an expensive system 
can be maintained only by limiting the area of its operation. This 
accounts for the fact that the Indian Education Department has tried 
to give a high‘education to a limited number, rather than to the task 
of giving an elementary education to the masses. It is clearly impos- 
sible, with the fonds available, to extend the operation of the costly 
department beyond its present limits without the imposition of oppres- 
sive taxation, This elementary fact shows that education can never 
attain national expansion, except through the agenoy of the inexpen- 
sive indigenous schools. “The great value of native agency can easily 
‘be demonstrated by the following comparison. ‘The Anglicizing 
Departmental system is in operation throughout Bombay, North-West 
Provinces, Panjab, Central Provinces, Coory, and the assigned dis- 
‘wicis of Haidarabad, and thus attends to the educational wants of 
99,000,000 of people. ‘Throughout Madras, Bengal, and Assam, how- 
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ever, another system prevails, which, although to an extent dopart- 
mental, is based on @ recognition and encouragement of indigenous 
schools. ‘The united populations of these three Intter places is 
105,000,000 ; thus we find that about half the people of Indin are 
under the Anglicizing system, and half under a modified indigenous 
system. But mark the difference in the result. In Bombey and its 
associated districts, with a population of 99,000,000, the total number 
of children under instruction amounts to 807,801; while in Madras, 
&o., with a population of 105,000,000, there are no less than 1,476,807 
children under instruction. We thus sce that in populations almost 
equal in numbers, the indigenous school method reaches nearly twice 
‘the number of children as the departmental methods. ‘These figures 
may be taken as trustworthy, for they are given in the recent report 
of the Indian Education Commission, and in themselves constitute 
2 thorough condemnation of the departmental system. It is simply 
amazing that, after establishing such a fact, the Commissioners should 
actually recommend an extension of the department's influence.” 


‘Mr. Hrpz Ctarge concludes a leticr on the same subject as 
follows -— 

“Dr, Leitner had only one word at the end for a most important 
subject, his effort to endow London with a high school of the Oriental 
Janguages, which may enable us to vie with other countries. No one 
knows the value of this better than Dr. Leitner; no one is better able 
to accomplish this than the Professor at King’s College, who formed 
pupils in Arabic and Turkish, whose distinction, it must be said with 
regret, was more marked than their number. We want for success 
something more than the scholastic method hitherto in force, or the 
attempt to confine Oriental studies to schoolboy colleges. 

“If once Oriental studies wore put on their proper footing in 
London, they would obtain the same cultivation ds is awarded to 
other branches of knowledge, and it may be that the energetic efforts 
of men of independent means and position will enable us here also to 
‘compete with the professional stadents of the Continental countries.” 





‘Tho following’ letter on “Municipalities, Old and New,” has 
appeared in The Oivil and Military Gazette of Lahore, dated 7th Juno, 
1884:— 

“Local self-government has constituted the chicf characteristic of 
the development of the people of India from the earliest times. Every 
‘Village formed o unit in the scheme of local autonomy, encouraged 
slike by the religion, the laws, and the customs of the country. It 
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was only in the towns and cities that the municipal administration 
was carviod on by stipendiary Government officials, under native rule. 
Even here, however, the city magistrates and polico were supple. 
mented by a representative committee as far back as in the days of 
Akbar. That greatadministrator divided the larger cities into wards 
—guzurs—supervized by a representative member chosen from amongst 
‘tho oooupiers of property therein. ‘The wards again were divided into 
‘mohullas, or subdivisions, represented by the chaudhri, or most influen- 
tial person amongst the class who resided there. ‘The general tendency 
of those times to make offices hereditary gradually affected the molt 
ladareand chaudhris; but still those persons did constitute a represen- 
tative unpaid agency, who exercised some sbaro of authority in 
parochial matters. ‘The strength of the system rested on the broad 
base upon which it was established; and it requires little reflection to 
perceive that the true method of developing local self-government, 
‘upon lines which would accord with the popular prejudices, conditions, —/ 
and customs, was to be found in utilizing tho eystom already existing, © 
while modifying it to suit the requiremonts of British rule. Some 
such idea as this influenced the local officers of Lahore in framing 
their proposals for extending the principles of local self-government 
into the Lahore city and distriot. In tho villages it was proposed. to 
appoint a punchayat, consisting—(2) of tho hereditary representatives 
of the community, or lumbardars, and (2) of prominent members of 
the body of proprietors, who would be changed from time to time, and 
would introduce new blood into the commune. This punchayat was to 
be left to dispose of village funds in its own rough fashion, but it was 
also to have the power of nominating two of its members to the com- 
aittee of the catl, orciclo of villages; the sail punchayat would simi- / 
larly send one member to the Tahsil Board, which again would elect 
representatives for the District Board. ‘These two boards alone would. 
bbe required to record proceedings and abide by rules. 

“Iéwill be observed that the proposed scheme strengthened existing 
organizations and utilized them in ensuring the election of representa- 
tive members upon the Board, with the least possible change in the 
method of representation, In certain cases, the villagers already elect 
their own lumbardars, and what was more easy than for them to elect, 
say, bwo additional punchayatis according to the same method ; which 
is this—each Iandholder states the name of the man he wants to the 
officer in chaxge of the tabsil. The punchayat then certifies to the 
sume officer the members selectod for the Zail Committee, and in oases 
of differenco of opinion, the whole of the members would be asked to 
vote, The same practice would be repeated in the Zail Committee; > 
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and the whole system would form an extension of the existing arrange- 
ments, while it would ensure the true representation of every village, 
and would give back to the punchayat of the village somo of that 
authority and position which British rule has all along undermined 
and weakened. 

“Again, in the towns there is no difficalty in finding out the most 
‘popular and prominent person in the mohulla; indeed he is already 
indicated in most cases in the persons of the chaudliri of the caste, 
class, or trade-guild which prevails in each mokulla; or in the head 
of the family which gives the mokulla its name. ‘The boundaries of 
tho old mohullas were regulated chiefly with reference to the caste, 
lass, tribe or trade, which prevailed therem. In the bazars the same 
thing is found, the prevailing trade gives the name to the bazar, and 
each such bazar often forms # mohulla of itself. Having thus spread 
out our roots and fixed the mohallas and their chiefs, it is easy to con- 
trol the latter by providing for their removal upon the petition of a 
majority of the residents in the mohulla, or upon the lapse of a given. 
time. These chaudhris or headmen would scarcely exceed a hundred 
in all in the city of Lahore, if indeed so many were found necessary. 
‘The mohullas being grouped into wards, or gusurs as they were termed. 
in native times, the headmen of each ward, comprising say ten 
or twelve men, would elect the ward member for tho Municipal 
Committee. By such a system the widest representation would 
‘be combined with the simplest machinery; and it would only be 
occasionally necessary to correct abuses by holding actual elections in 
the mohullas. A rule exclading members of wards for a fixed term 
from re-election after the expiry of their term of office would guarantes 
‘an infusion of new blood. 

“Instead of thus reinvigorating and moulding to our use the 
machinery which has survived the wear and tear of centuries, the 
British Government has from the first so centralized its authority, and. 
‘0 cast the burden of responsibility, thatthe mohalladars and chaudhris 
are daily losing what little authority they possessed. Tho very 
boundaries of the old mokullas and gusurs are becoming unknown, and 
the autocratic form of Government is nowhere better exemplified than 
in the factthat the only divisions of the city which now exist are the 
Police sections. The so-called municipal wards are simply these 
Police sections. It is a matter for regret that this is so, and that the 
new local self-government rules did not follow the lines indicated by 
‘the local authorities. The European election system might have been. 
confined to the civil station, while the town and suburbs would have 
had their representative system modelled on that which has been 
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indicated. ‘The services of the mohulladars could havo beon utilized 
for purposes of conservancy and local improvement, and in innumer- 
able other ways, which will be understood by all who have come into 
contact with municipal work, 

“Under the present system, the members of the Committee meet, 
isouss, and pass orders, which aro carried out by a paid agency of 
daroghasJand others acting under the President and Seoretary. ‘This 
paidj agency must be inefficient unless a very large outlay can be 
sanctioned. Now, if we could engago the assistance of fifty or a 
Imundred men of some position in the work, something might really be 
done. The issut of their position will sufficiently remunerate them, 
and each individual will have only just enough work in his own little 
mohulla to engage him for an hour each morning. The paid agency 
can thns bo reduced to a suporvizing and reporting staff, sufficient to 
see that rules are obeyed, public rights respected, and the Committee 
kept au courant with all that goes on. Indeed, the ward members 
themselves would each, no doubt, here as at Dehli, gladly help in the 
supervision of thoir circle, or ward. ‘The representatives of the old 
‘mohulladars and chaudhris still proudly retain the names of the offices 
of which the tradition alonenow exists. ‘This agoncy has been crushed 
cor neglected, even of Inte years, and the ill success of our munioipal 
administration is in a great measure owing to this fact—Locar 
Avroxour.” ; 
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INTRODUCTION. 





‘Tar present poper is, practically, the promised continaation of an 
address which Idelivered before the East India Association in January, 
1875, on the subject of “Native Self-Government in India, especially 
“in matters of education,” @ policy regarding which I had collected 
a number of independent opinions from natives of position in the 
Panjab in 1865. Since then the policy has been adopted by the 
Indian Government, though not entirely on the basis of surviving 
indigenous systems or traditions, to be developed in accordance with 
the requirements of the age. The Panjab Government, however, has 
been foremost not only in its cordial acceptance of the principles of 
self-government as Inid down by the Government of India, but also 
in its adaptation of indigenous methods. In educational matters 
certainly it bas recognized the private enterprise which led to the 
foundation of the Anglo-Oriental University of the Panjab, and has 
paved the way for the establishment of “the people's own Depart- 
“ment of Public Instruction,” in accordance with the Educational 
Despatches of the Secretary of State for India, beginning with that of 
1854. Whatever view may be held as regards the expediency of the 
so-called experiment of self-government in India, there can be little 
doubt as to the appropriateness of its introduction as regards 
EpucATION, at once the safest and the best concession. Tam therefore 
constrained to hold that the recommendations of the recent Indian 
‘Education Commission, especially if carried out in the spirit of their 
Report, will retard that consummation by practically diverting the 
funds for both higher and mass-education to an enlargement of the 
official administrative machinery (anless recourse be had to an increase 
ina singularly distasteful form of taxation), by suppressing the motives 
of native liberality, of which such numerous and signal instances have 
been given, within my own experience; and, finally, by creating a 
general spirit of disaffection in their proposed dealing with indigenous 
schools, the evil results of which can scarcely be overrated. Bo that 
as it may, the object of this paper is to show the progress in a policy 
advocated by this Association in 1875, as also the further steps taken 
to carry out the principles of the Panjab University, then a College, 
and now, it is hoped, about to attract the co-operation of scholars and 
authors in Europe in its literary functions, as may be inferred from 
the welcome given to its London Brauch by journalistic exponents of 
the scientific, political and religious worlds respectively. Above all 
would I venture to draw your attention to a consideration of the 
circumstances which serve to prove that the constitution of native 
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society in India is emphatically autonomous and republican (whether 
aristocratic, as with the Hindus, or democratic, as with the Silchs 
and Sunni Mubammadans), and that this autonomy has ever been 
respected under the most despotic Governments that preceded the 
advent of British power. Any interference with that autonomy, suchas, 
for instance, is still in a large measure preserved in the inner adminis- 
tration of castes or tribes, must inevitably lead to the destruction of the 
Government, however liberal and well-intentioned, that may attempt to 
anticipate by official measures the course of gradual social dissolution 

‘The identification, on the contrary, of those elements in India that 
“have a stake im the country” with the British Government by 
means of their own revered associations, must, in my humble opinion, 
alike maintain British role and further the cause of civilization. 
which can only be real if it rests on an indigenous basis and progresses 
with a natural development. The following memorandum on the 
subject of self-government in the Panjab applies, I believe, also to 
other provinces of our Indian Empire. At any rate it answers certain 
‘questions which were put to me in the discussion which followed the 
address to this Association in 1875, and which were postponed sine 
ie owing to my retum to India. Tt endeavours to show how ideas 
and measures connected with election, voting, self-government, éc., 
supposed to be exclusively European, if not English, can be rendered 
intelligible and acceptable in an Oriental garb to the great advantage 
of both the Government and the people. 

‘There is, indeed, scarcely domain of human knowledge in which 
‘wo cannot learn as much from, as we can impart to, “the East.” ‘The 
careful study of the caste-system of India will suggest thoughts that 
may throw light on problems in the solution of which we are still 
engaged in Europe. The more we know of the polities of Muham- 
madanism, Hinduism and Sikhism, the better must, we be ablo to 
co-operate with our fellow-subjects of those faiths in measures of 
public utility and in the administration of India. Certainly, in 
education, they ensure its dissemination more by treating piety and 
knowledge as one and indivisible, than by the dualism which threatens 
t» dinacine reign from eins in Earvpe, as has been 10 well § 
pointed out by Dr. Abel, the great Oriental scholar, who is so success- 
fully attempting to bring philology within the doniain of practical 
daily life. 

Tam glad to find that the Panjab Government does not support 
the Educational Legislation which is proposed by the Education Com- 
mmission, and with the advocacy of which I am erroneously credited 
in its Report. 

















A MEMORANDUM ON THE SUBJECT OF SELF-GOVERNMENT IN 
THE PANJAB, 


A PAPER SUBMITTED T0 THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION, 
BY G. W. LEITNER, Lip. &. 
ON THE 21th MAY, 1894. 


4.—Exemers oF Suxy-Govsexstext Existixe awoxo THE Sinus, 
‘Mouasuapans, axo Hispvs nesrzcrivenr. 


1. Wire every appreciation of the style and statesmanship of the 
Draft Resolution on the subject of Self-Government by the Panjab 
Government, cannot help feeling that it is more cautious than itneed 
be. So far from considering the introduction of Self-Government to be 
prematare in the Panjab, in any case, degree, or place, I fear that it 
is almost too late. The times have changed for the worse so far as 
the identification of the interests of the people with our own is 
concerned. ‘The men with the traditions and capacity of rule whom 
I found in 1864 are now mostly dead. Among the names that occur 
to me without selection are those of Siniar Shemsber Sing, Fakir 
Shamsuddin, Dewan Shankarnath, Sirdar J’amal Sing, Dewan 
Ajudiah Prasad, Nawab Rica AM’ Khan, Pandit Radha Kishan, 
Diwan Bajjnath, Sirdar Narain Sing, and others for Lahore and 
Amritsar alone. 

‘The new generation, unless connected with both the past and the 
present by a wise administration, will have to create its experience 
through a course of transition and subversion. 

‘The ancient institutions of the country, Religions, Educational, 
Hconomical, Administrative, and Judicial, are dying or defunct, and 
‘will require revival in harmony with the spirit of the age. ‘The 
chivalrous loyalty of the Panjab, which took with equal readiness. 
to agriculture and to arms, burns more and more faintly. The 
Republican, if aristocratic, instincts of the province are subdued 
under = practically irresponsible bnresnersey of slins fn maarazen, 

1 
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teolings, interest and knowledge, although ennobled by good inten- 

tions, For say what one may, the traditions which have maintained 

‘fadian society for thousands of years, are Republican. If its fabric, 

shaken to its foundation, is to bo consolidated in a manner worthy of 

British rale it must be by the spread of Republican institutions. That 

‘these are not a novelty may be shown by a brief reference to the 
ities that inhabit the Panjab. 





8 of rule, after a period of 
disturbance, following the firm, wise, and, as may be proved, emphati- 
cally beniguant government of Runject Sing, All their affairs, secular 
and spiritual, as the Inttor still are, were regulated at the four great 
“Takkhts"—literally Bonrds, Platforms, or Thrones—of Akhalghar, 
Anandpur, Patna, and Abchalnagar, where every Sikh, great or small, 
had a voice, for did not Gurn Govind himself, after investing four 
disciples with the “pahal,” stand ina humble attitude before them to 
be invested in his tum ? Again, whenever Sikhs meet in the Gruru’s 
name there is the fifth Takht, and it is not long ago that at ono 
of them the idolatrous practices, justified by the Darbar of Amritsar, 
‘were condenmed by the consont of the faithful assembled at Akhalghar. 
If Runjeot Sing had his way in non-religious matters, it was because 
the Khalsa highly approved of bis conduct, but the Khalsa could act 
oven on “Radical ” principles, when it elected Jassa Sing Ahluwalia, 
the founder of the Kapurthala House, then a common coolie, to lend * 
tho twelve Sikh Sirdars on to Delhi. Men and women, clengy and 
Inity, of sacred or profane descent, all is merged in the one standing 
of “ Sith” learner or disciple. 











IL—The Mulammadans, 


in 50 far as they are Sunnis and people of the congregation 
(Abl jama’at), have no raison @'étre if they do not acknowledge the 
lective principle in political matters, the ground on which théy 
separated from tho adherents of the hereditary principle, the Shiabs. 
‘Indeed with the latter the Sovereign has sunk below the priesthood, | 
whilst with the former the greatest ruler is only acknowledged if he 
rules theoeratically. The experience of their institutions, the absence 
of class or caste in pure Muhammadanism, and the partial success of the 
“Umima” Turkish parliament, so long as it lasted, not to speak of 
the Council of all races of the revered Al-Ma’mtin and other Khalifas, 
‘the autonomy of every race and creed under Turkish rule, are the 
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examples, if snot proofs, to be held ont for our encouragement in the 
noble task which the Government has undertaken, if not for the 
guidance of our Muhsmmadan fellow-citizens. 


IL—The Hindus 


are an agglomeration of innumerable Commonwealths, each governed 
‘by its own social and religious laws. Each race, tribe and caste, 
cluster of families and family, is a republic in confederation with 
other republics, as the United States of Hinduism, each jealous of its 
prerogatives, but each a part of a great autonomy with Panchayets 
in every trade, village, caste, and subsection of caste invested with 
judicial, social, commeroial, and even sumptuary authority discussed. 
in their own public meetings. ‘Whatdid it matter who the tyrant was 
that temporarily obscured their horizon and took from them the surplus 
earnings which his death was sure to restore to the country? Even 
now, if the bulk of the lower castes did not settle their differences at 
the Councils of their Boards, and if the respectable and Conservative 
classes did not shrink from attendance at Courts of Justice, we might 
increase the area of litigation a hundredfold and yet not do a tenth of 
‘the work that is still done by the arbitration of the “Brotherhoods.” In 
my remarks under Paragraphs 21 to 38 of the Draft Resolution I have 
ventured to say something more on the subject of the existing 
elements of Self-Government among Sikhs, Muhammadans, and Hindus 
respectively. The annexed collection of opinions on “a provincial 
“representative Council for the Punjaub,” and in the proposed estab- 
Vishment of village Panchayets elicited by the Anjuman-i-Punjaub 
Association in 1868-69 and in 1879 respectively, may show both the 
‘existence and decadence of the citizen spirit in the province. 


B.—Svocesrioxs yon ras Ixrzopvorioy or Sexr-Govensaexr 170 
HE PANJAD IN A MANNER THAT SHALL BE ACORPTABLE TO THE 
‘PEOPLE AND ADVANTAGEOUS TO THE GOVERNMENT. 


2. To revive that spirit in the maintenance of onder is only 
possible on the old lines, but the boon of Self-Government must 
bo conferred honestly, unreservedly, and on Oriental methods, 
adapted to present circumstances. ‘The announcement must be 
made to the people in a manner which they can appreciate. It 
mast not coincide with increased taxation or with the introduction 
‘of Anglicizing forms and tendencies. To be an elector must be made 
‘a privilege and to become a member of a board should be rendered an 
object of ambition as well as a sacred trust. The terms for elector, 
ae 
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all events entrusted to Local Boards. Natives havo at all times been 
anxious and scrupulous guardians of such education as they could” 
appreciate, and this applies to those who in the course of things will 
‘take chargo of primary, middle, and high schools respectively. As 
stated in my evidence before the Education Commission, there will be 
‘ saving and impetus to education in the abolition of the offices of 
Director and the higher Inspectors of schools. 

The district inspectors might remain for the present, but I would 
not fill up their places on vacancies occurring. If every head-master 
of a high school wore to inspect the middle schools of his district for 
a fortnight in the oold weather and for a month in the hot weather, as 
part of his regular duty, making arrangements for the conduct of his 
work during his absence, not only would there be relief afforded to 
‘him from constant teaching, and his subordinates learn to manago a 
school, but he would also exert a benoficial and constant influence on 
the schools in his district, which are the natural feeders of his own 
school. In the same way, each head of a middle school could inspect 
‘certain number of primary schools, and with the same benoficial 
‘result of co-operation throughout the district. 

‘The high schools themsolves, which aro gonorally at the head- 
quarters of the district, could easily and constantly be inspected by. 
‘tho aistrict officers and by the Central Local Board, which would | 
count a certain number of educated European non-officials and others 
among its mombers, the head-master, of course, also being one and | 
possessing a voto, which I consider to be essential to his dignity and 
‘proper iniluenes. 

In the course of a few years this system would work so well | 
as to give an opportunity to dispense with the services of the | 
District Inspectors, should Government wish to avail itself of this | 
opportunity, or should Munieipal end District Committees prefer to 
give a langer proportion of their educational allotment to the substance 
‘of education, the teaching itself, than to its present expensive frame- 
‘work, the inspecting of the work of others. We should thus have 
gradually more and more schools, inspired by a healthy emulation, 
and under the supervision of those whoso interest and sympathies 
alike must combine to render them more and more efficient and 
aumerously attended... . . 

“The abolition of the Directorship and of the Inspectorships would 
“eventually set free for purely educational purposes a saving of 
“about Re, 173,000 per annum; and if the pernicious book depdt 
“were also abolished, which costs about Re. 50,000, a spirit of 
“educational and literary freedom would breathe throughout the 
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“country, the moral, intellectual, and pecuniary benefits of which 
“ cannot be over-estimated.” i 

I would also point out that the Serato of the Panjab University 
College, now raised to the status of a complete University with extensive 
privileges, might, with propriety, be constituted the Provincial Board 
of Education, as it has already had twelve years’ experience in Educa 
tional Administration, including matters connected with an extensive 
and varied system of Examinations, teaching, and the encouragement 
of literature. Itself a pre-eminently representative body and the 
creation of the people, it would be in natural sympathy with the 
Local Boards, and assist them with advice and the results of examina- 
tions. Any further inspection than that by District Inspectors, head- 
masters, and the various Local Boards themselves already alluded to, 
can be provided by the Panjab University if requived. 

This institution has a recess of three months, during which its 
assistant professors, teachers, fellows, translators and senior scholars 
(already engaged in holiday tasks), may be fitly employed in inspect- 
ing the schools, at all events in their own districts, and in stimulating 
literary resoarch and educational enterprise in their respective 
specialities, whilst the Oriental graduates of the Lahore Oriental 
College—the certificated Pandits, Moulvis, Munshis, Bhais, Hakeems, 
Baids, Kazis, and Pradhvivakas who come from every part of the 
Panjab, not to speak of trans-frontier students—may be similarly 
called upon to inspect indigenous schools. The scheme of inspection 
which I submit for the consideration of Government, is obviously more 
thorough, sympathetic and constant, as well as far less expensive than 
the present one. Tt combines local with outside inspection by those 
directly interested in its success and in the expansion of educational 
enterprise, which an official department never can be to the samo 
extent, with any regard to self-preservation. It will also attract 
tho honorary services of many interested in education, whether 
Oriental, Vernacular or Anglo-Vernacular, and one of its first effects 
will be to render District Inspectors unnecessary, and thus to save the 
whole cost of paid inspection, as head-masters get into the way of 
inspecting the schools below their own, as they alone can efficiently. 

‘Then as regards the cost of education, it must also be eventually 
saved, first to Government and then to the Local Boards themselves, 
by the introduction of “Self-Government in matters of education 
“coincident with the removal of the official obstacle in its progress.”” 
For instance, once it is really believed that Government is desirous of 
‘encouraging indigenous primary and higher education, all the noble, 
wealthy and religious of whatever denomination, will come forward 
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in tho traditional munifcont support of an education, however 
advancing with the age, which they con understand, and will spare 
neither time nor thought in its efficient management. With the 
accretion of funds and the revival of the educational spirit all. educa 
tion, including the spread of Western science and of the English 
Jengaage, will also prosper, whereas, without such funds and such 
spirit, it must continue to starve. 

‘One of the results of the course which I venture to advocate, 
swill be the restoration of assignmonts to schools by Jagirdars and 
‘Musfidars, without any cost to Government. Similarly, the village 
schools, by receiving o small portion of the village wasteland, will 
be placed in a position to become self-supporting and permanent, 
‘and may eventually contribute to the revenues instead of being a 
charge to the State or the villages. (Ses suggestions in my “History 
of Indigenous Education.”) 

‘The apprehension, suggested in page 15 of the Draft Resolution, 
of Self-Government: being inapplicable where the funds at the disposal 
of the board would be so insignificant as to make its proceedings 
ineffectual, would also be removed, if Government, influenced by 
far-sighted economic considerations, took the opportunity of the intro- 
duction of the scheme of Self-Government of giving grants of waste 
land to such boards or to local bodies generally, wherever practicable, 
(ceserving tho usual rights of taking up portions for publio purposes). {” 
Gifts of Namal buildings and of land to educational bodies would / 
similarly be popular and eventually remanerative to the State. Then 
would the gift of Self-Government bo a gift indeed in the eyes and the 
revived affections of the people. ‘The “elector ” will feol his privi- 
lege, and tho “ member” his responsibility more deeply. 

Ie will strengthen tho Stato-focling, and it will bo a stop towards 
making the native of India a British citizen. I have no doubt that > 
if the soheme of Self-Government is honestly advocated and generously 
and fearlessly carried out in the Province, it will, with its indigenous 
safeguards, even now identify the Panjab with the cause of progress 
and cf its Government, a task which is indeed worthy of the British 
nation and of the efforts of every one of its servants. 

G. W. Lerrxer. 
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Shama, 16eh August, 1882, 


0.—SUGGESTIONS ON THE DRAFT RESOLUTION OF THE 
PANJAB GOVERNMENT. 


[The nature of the paragraphs of the Draft Resolution in question 
is sufficiently obvious from the following suggestions thereon, A 
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comparisdnof these suggestions with the Final Resolution of the Panjab 
Government, which is published further on, will show to what extent 
‘they have been adopted.) 

‘I—Tup Resororiox might be sent with advantage, as on previous 
occasions, when Legislative measures were under contemplation, to the 
Anjuman-i-Panjab and its affliated Hinds, Muhammadan and Sikh 
societies, as these bodies represent those elements in the country that 
possess some stake in it, and have already been co-operating for the 
public good with Government officials. 

Paragraph 2. Tf the Resolution of the Government of India has 
in any way been modified, it might be well to republish it in its 
modified form, s0 as to prevent any possible misapprehension that 
the Supreme Government is inclined to give more than the Local 
Government is prepared to advocate. 

Cane 1x Traxstariox. 

Paragraph 8. It would be well, especially in translations, issued 
to the natives, to make a sparing use of phrases like “local’ bodies 
should be allowed the fullest possible liberty of action,” because such 
assurances are liable to be understood to mean more than they really 
do, and to give rise to expectations which cannot be immediately 
fulfilled. The contrast between profession and practice has already 
before now led to disappointment, if not to a disbelief in the reality of 
concessions or reforms not announced by Government in the simple, 
concrete and dramatic form which is alone intelligible to the Oriental 
mind. 





No Lorepure Ivcreasr op Taxattox. 

Paragraph 4. The scheme of Self-Government, if worked in the 
spirit of this paragraph will, no doubt, make Government more 
popalar, whilst diverting the eriticism of the people to their own repre- 
sentatives. These, however, will not be able at the ontset to face the 
odium of, say, increased taxation, and it would, therefore, appear to be 
Aesirable that no such increase should, for the present, coincide with 
the establishment of the Local Boards, but rather that funds should 
bbe set free for local improvements, by a better redistribution, if not by 
a reduction in the cost of administration, whilst making the main 
tenanco of the present burdens at their present figure obligatory for 
the present. 

Reooxsriretiox oF Paxcnarsrs. 

Paragraph 5. The repeated failure of the house-tax since annexa- 
tion and the success of the system of town duties and of the association 
of the town-franchise in originating and exeoating local improvements 
under the supervision of the Commissioner, scem to me to be an 
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indication of what we should immediately attempt, namely, the 
reconstitation, on an improved basis, of the village, district, and town 
“Panchayots,” including Trade-Panches, with their Chaudris, and 
investing them with certain administrative, if not to some extent with 
jndicial, powers. (Seo remarks on Paragraph 38) 


A Paoviorar, Couxott. 
. Paragraph 6, Here again the importance of utilizing existing 
indigenous elements of Self-Government, or of reviving those that 
have only recently perished, seems to me to be now as it was before 
1862, the first condition of the success of any scheme of Self-Govern- 
ment in this country, and this would include the nomination of a 
Provineial Council of men of rank and consideration, in conjunction 
even with the officers of Government, although this course was depre- 
cated by Sir Donald MoLeod. (See remarks on Paragraph 88.) 





Tux Ansaxrsomanve Fasten or ax Exeenntaxt 1x Pouiricat 
Epvoatiox. 

Paragraph 7. The natural disinclination of officials to retard work 
or to efface themselves by depending on representative bodies for the \ 
conduct of affairs, will be an obstacle now as it was in 1862 in fally 
appreciating their labours. Unless, therefore, tho Government is 
prepared for the greatest patience under the temporary inevitable / 
failure of the schemo as regards apparent officionoy and even honesty, f 
‘tho encroachment of the official clement will become as injurious to” 
real Self-Government as was the Act of 1867 (see Paragraph 8), 
which destroyed elective representation throughout the country in 
spite of the congratulatory testimony of Lord Mayo to the progress 
of quasi-oficial Municipal Government in the province. (See Para- 
graph 9.) 





Exzonox me Teor Basis or Representasrow. 

Paragraph 10. The failure of the elective system is a reason for 
its improvement, but not for the abandonment of the only true basis of 
representative institations. The eulargementoof the powers of District 
Committees seems to me to be the most hopeful feature of the present 
scheme, for these bodies include what is most stable in the country. 

Paragraph 12. Official interference, however benevolent, as in 
1879, will ever be a serious check on the growth and enterprise of 
representative institutions in this country. No balances should ever 
be withdrawn from the economy of Local Boards. 

Paragraph 18, ‘The power of taxation as well as, to some extent, 
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of the collection of rovenue should be entrusted to District Com- 
mittees. 

Paragraph U4. Tt seoms to me that by being both advisers and 
communicating channels, the authority of the Government officers, 
especially at first, will be more than sufficiently maintainod, whilst 
“Self-Government” seems to be a misnomer unless it is accompanied 
by the principle of “ election.” 





‘Paxcmarzrs, 

Paragraph 15. Local or Sub-Divisional Boards are properly 
Panches or Sar-panches. Tt would be desirable to keep or revive 
ancient designations, such as “Chowdri,” the latter, eg., not being a 
mere term for the factotum of a trade or caste, but also a title often 
preserved by Jaghirdars and local Chiefs and still addressed in courtesy 
by one Zemindar to another. ‘The funds in poor places might often 
be rendered ample, if waste lands were given by Government as 
commune-lands under the direction of these Local Boards. There is, 
in my humble opinion, no locality where members are not to be found 
who know some of its wants better than any outsider can possibly 
‘Anow them, and where their advocacy of improvements would not carry 
greater weight with their ignorant countrymen than that of an 
anglicized native whose ideas often appear to them to be indicative of 
impatience under moral and religious restraints. No political ciroum- 
stances also exist in this province, where the association of the people 
would be a risk or anything but a decided advantage. 

Paragraph 16. Sections of existing District Boards are not so usefal 
as would be the re-constitution of Panchayets working in connection 

with District Boards. * 

Paragraph 17. The Panchayets should, in my humble opinion, be 
‘composed as described in my remarks on Paragraph 88. In addition 
to the ordinary members, there mentioned, the village community 
might be empowered to elect a “Mo'tamid” cither for the whole 
village, if they are all of one religion or several Mo'tamids for each 
sect. In petty towns each trade should, moreover, elect a Chowdri, 
uly recognized by Government, who shall represent the claims, 
wishes, and grievances of his trade before the Local Board, whilst 
each caste, in addition to its own Panchayet for the settlement of 
intramural disputes, might also depute an authorized “Serr-xit” to 
represent his caste in extramural disputes with other castes. 

Paragraph 18. A Rural Board, well composed, as it always can be, 
from a general, though not from an official, point of view, may any- 
here become a consultative body, as regards general questions or 
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‘questions affecting moro than one local body, for it is obvious that it 
can have no executive or legislative power over another locality or 
Local Board than its own without clashing with it. Tt seems to mo 
that the distinction of Ist, 2nd, and 3rd class among Local Boards 
should depend on their income and the extent of their administration, 
and not on the invidious distinction of their business capacity, 
though no doubt titles or increased rank and power might be given 
to some bodies, as such, and to distinguish themselves by faithful and 
successfil administration of their trust, irrespective of their “class,” 
as an incentive to good work. 

Paragraph 19. Ishould not make the Delegates, from the Sub- 
Aivisional Boards to the Local Boards, permanent; but have them 
changed according to their convenience, and the wishes of the Sub- 
Givisional Boards that send them. I would have the Municipal 
Committee rather a feature of the Great Divisional or District Board 
than allow District Boards to deal with questions arising where 
municipal or local interests may over-lap. On such occasions both | 
the District and the Municipal Boards should arrange to meet and 
settle tho matter between them. 

Paragraph 20. All non-offcials sitting on District and other boards 
should be permanent residents of their respective districts, with the 
exception of those European non-offcials who may be elected. No | 
one should be eligible as a member of the board who has not an 
income, if in money, of, at least, Rs. 50 per mensem, or if @ landed 
propristor of Rs. 25 per mensem, derived from landed property, unles 
he be a hereditary and reputed Moulvi, Pandit, or Bhai, whom his 
responsibility and traditional oecapation as teacher, priest, or religious | 
judge is likely to keep above suspicion in the’ popular mind. E 

(Por my views on the subject of the relation of the various boards | 
to one another, I beg to refer to the remarks under Paragraph 38.) 

















‘Tue Exzorioy or Repnesuwratives 18 ax Onrevtar Travitroy. 

Paragraph 21. Election is by no means unfamiliar to native ideas. 
‘The whole of the Suxxt Mumaanvanay wteRanowy rests on it. The very 
name of the bulk of Mubammadans in India, who are “abl sunnat 
“wa jamédt” implies the consensus fidelium. Tho Khalifas were | 
oxiginally elective, although they were desired to possess “the seven » 
“qualifications,” and it is merely owing to the spread of Shiah notions 
and of the Sayads who adopt them for the sake of personal pride, that 
this office is said, even by mon like the Rev. W. Hughes, to be 
hereditary in the Koreish tribe. Tb was the “fraud” practised in the ¢ 
election of Moavya, not the election itself, that led to the schism 
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‘between Ali and Moavya, the representatives, ié may be said, of the 
two great divisions of the Muhammadan world, the Sunnis and Shiahs, 
for both the rivals for the Khalifat submitted their claims to universal 
. All Késis may be elected by the people, and indeed they 
ought to have their offices forced on them. It was the subsequent 
ascendancy of the House of Osman which subordinated the indepen- 
dent Késis to the political power, whilst it may be incidentally 
mentioned that a Kézi is primarily for civil, not for religious 
administration. Any learned man, to whatever class of life he 
may belong, may become a Moulvi, Imm, Mufti, &e., and, indeed, he 
often adopts the title of his owa accord along with his new profession. 
All the institutions of Ancient Arabia, on which Muhanimadanism is 
Dased, are emphatically Republican, if not theocratic, though the 
King’s rule is theocratic and is therefore alone absolute, provided he 
maintains, or does not overthrow, the true religion. Among the SrKas 
“learners,” “ disciples,” “brothers,” “teachers,” is the only real 
Aistinction between Sikhs and ontsiders, whilst, in spite of the 
hereditary principle admitted more by courtesy than by right of 
Bedi and Sodhi (even where this is not considered to be heterodox) the 
ale of the Sikhs was the “Khalsa” which was thoroughly elective, 
representative and republican, Ranjit Singh being merely primus 
inter pares among the other chiefs and the “first of servants” of 
the Khalsa, the representative Commonwealth of Sikhism. Among 
the Hixpus each household is a commonwealth governed by an 
aristocrat, and the whole history of the Hindu village communities, of 
‘Hindu guilds and of Hindu castes, shows how strong republicanism is, 
in Oriental human nature, Brahmins and Ksbatriyas dividing the 
political rule which each of them alone could not monopolize, and the 
‘supreme power being so hedged round by interminable conventions 
‘and ceremonial observances as to show itself to exist as a mero 
general convenience and on sufferance during bearable behaviour. No 
doubt that, crashed by the officials of native rale, both the conditions 
of thoocratic and conventional absolute power, as regards politics and 
‘the maintenance of State-splendour from the taxes of the people, 
‘were often lost sight of among a population sometimes oppressed for 
generations, but they always re-appear, whilst the practice of Self 
Governmentalone has kept together for several thousands of years the 
castes and trades of India, and has, at little or no cost to the State, 
‘provided justice to the people and enabled itto manage its own affairs, 
‘the Government having little else to do than to appropriate for its 
own use the surplus means which chiefly an internal agency placed at 
its disposal. Indeed, the whole fabric of Indian society has, till our 
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advent, beon Kept tog*ther by the representative principle based | 
on trast and election, though hereditary claims have cacteris paribus 
‘very properly ever been considered where traditional responsibility’ 
had transmitted the sacred trust of representation from father to 
son, 

‘Paragraph 22. Tn frontier or backward districts or towns where a 
general election might no doubt be a signal for disturbance, I am also 
convinced that, if the introduction of the principle of election be 
really desired by the authorities, each clan or caste could separately 
lect, as indeed it now elects, its own head, representative, or 
factotum for internal administration. Indeed, an clection of the kind 
proposed would be conducive to pence, for heads of clans, even of 
hostile factions so elected, would have to learn to-work together, under 
the eye, insuch cases, of the Deputy-Commissioner. Jingahs would be 
quite impossible on the frontier, if feeling invariably ran as high, as to 
dofeat an election. The only popular opposition to election is caused 
‘by the fear that the riot Komines created by our rale are the men / 
who are really desired by the authorities, to the displacement of the 
‘traditional representatives of the people, So far from towns being more 
amenable to “election” than backward rural districts, I believe that 
only the oudward process of election in the former case will bo 
‘conducted according to our ideas, whereas the districts will elect men 
who are far more traly representative and far more wedded to the 
maintenance of order and of government than the urban members. 














‘Tun Hoxoun avo Rusvonstomary or Crmzeysme axo Derarts 
rucanpine ELEor103s. 

Paragraph 23. 1¢ the qualification both for voting and membership 
‘wore, especially in towns, fo depend on the amount of taxes paid, one 
cloment of their unpopalarity would be eliminated, for the taxpayer 
‘would feel that in proportion as he paid more he possessed a greater 
power in the State, In Simla the larger house proprietors have, I 
understand, more than one vote on some such system. Besides, this 
consideration would be an inducement not to conceal one’s income, a 
cirvamstance which will not be without importance in the levying, say, 
of an income tax, as it may often get within its net those who ave just 
‘on the border of taxable incomes. But, whatever is done, there must be 
spread a knowledge of tho honour and responsibility of citizenship and 
Twould propose that some honorific name be given to all voters, such as 
“ Raidehinds,” and that all voters have the privilege of attending, ax 
members of the public, one and all the meetings of Panchayets, Circle, 
District, Municipal, end Divisional Boards, so that they may know how 
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their represontatives discharge their trast and so as to initiate them 
into the progress and conduct of affairs. Once a year a general meeting 
should be held at each village, circle, town and district capital, at 
which the District Report of the year should be read, and be publicly 
‘adopted, at which suggestions from taxpayers and voters should be 
received, and at which Khillats should be distributed and the award of 
titles be announced. Elections also in every third or even seoond year 
of such members of Boards as are nominated by that process might be 
arranged to be finally confirmed atsuch meetings. As regards elections, 
Lean only givea very rough sketch of their procedure. It would seem 
well to confirm or stato the elections of village representatives to tho 
Circle Board and of the latter to the District Board at the public annual 
meetings. Perhaps also the other elections to the District Boards, if 
not to the Divisional and Provincial Board might be announced on the 
same or similar occasions. In towns, the course of election would 
proceed according to the distribution of their inhabitants in sects, 
castes, tribes, and religions, and unless I have the returns of a, 
particular town before me it would seem useless to do more than lay 
down general principles. As a rule, the names of the proposed 
‘eandidates should be publicly notified at least two months before their 
election, and the election should take place at a public meeting :—Ist, 
‘by a show of hands, and 2nd, by registering votes or the ballot. ‘The 
qualifications of an elector of the Ist class should be that he is 
‘twenty-one years of age, sane, has not been convicted of a criminal 
offence, belongs to the better castes or classes,'and has an income, if in 
towns of, at least, 25 rupees per mensem, and makes a statement of 
faithful dischange of his duties as elector. In return, he gets a cer- 
fifieato of citizenship, the title of “Rai-dehinds,” has the right to 
‘vote for his member, and to be present at all the meetings of his board, 
when he may be accommodated with a bench, the members of every 
board down to the lowest Panchayet, when sitting in such a capacity, 
being accommodated with chairs. The electors of the 2nd class are 
‘those that elect for their own trade or caste Panchayets and send 
Wakils, not members, to the boards. The electors of the 3rd class are 
those of the lowest castes. Reverting to the subject of a show of 
hands, it will practically be a more easy and accurate, as well as 
economical manner for ascertaining popular wishes in a country 
‘the Panjab regarding a candidate, than merely the ballot or the regis- 
tration of votes, which are liable to be bought up en masse by 9 
‘eanvasser from the carcless or dishonest elector, whilst proceedings in 
open Durbar are calculated to interest everyone present and can be 
invested with sufficient solemnity so as to avoid the occurrence of 
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improper interraptions. These registrations of opinions, except at 
public meetings, such as Ihave described, are not in the genius of the 





people, for they discuss all caste affairs in common and, after the show 


of hands which may serve as a general indication of the popular 
fecling, the voters can easily go up to the registering clark and write 
or dictate tho name of their candidate. Possibly, the ballot may be 
a protection to timid voters, but as many of them will leave the 
trouble of writing to others, it offers too great a temptation to 
unscrupulous canvassers in this country, besides somewhat impairing 
the sense of public responsibility of the voter, especially if there be 
no show of hands. It is almost unnecessary to ad@ that the distr 

officer should in mo case show any predilection for a particular 
candidate, All that he is concerned with is to exercise a power of veto 
on seditious or insufficiently ‘qualified ” candidates. Among quali- 
fications for district elections I would also eliminate those belonging 
to castes, such as Khelléls, Réwals, Kaséis, Dhobis, Mullahs, 
Chumars and Mebters, if not Stds, though in towns it might not be 
practicable to guard against the admission of members of these castes, 
if wealthy and otherwise respectable, excepting Dhobis, Chumars, 
and Mehters, whoso interests aro sufficiently ropresented by their 
‘Wakils before the various boards. It seems to me to be strange that 
there can be a question how in a country which has governed itself so 
long, and, I believe on the whole, so well without our aid, the people, 
oven if not “educated” in our sense, should be able to give an honest 
and intelligent vote in the conduct of their own affairs, my own 
experience being that natives of the East aro generally as intelligent 
as the less educated classes in Europe, oven in such countries as 
Germany, Austria, amd England, and certainly are far more so than in 
Russia, Besides, the ability to write auy of the vernacular characters 
might, after three years’ notice, be insisted on as one of the sine gué 
‘non qualifications of a voter or member, a course by which on immense 
stimulus will be given to primary education throughout the country. 





24, Tho plan already adopted at Amritsar is an excellent one, but I 


would not suggest tho qualifications being high, except as regards caste 
‘and respectability, and I wonld also leave the election of the panchayats 
tothe castes and trades concerned, and not in the hands of the Deputy- 
Commissioner. (See election rules of Amritsar Municipality, printed 
farther on. ‘Those rules are apparently to be less liberal in future — 
See Punjab Gazette, April 10, 1884) 

25, I would not maintain the district officor in any position, with 
or without a vote, on any board, otherwise the infancy of the move- 
ment will be prolonged ad infinitum, Let the distriot officers act not 


emia 
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only as checks but also as friendly advisers, and let the members 
come to them freely for advice, but, if they are present, the boards 
will never learn to act for themselves. Besides, when the boards 
communicate their resolutions to the District Commissioner for 
submission to Government, if necessary, he has an opportunity to 
suggest their reconsideration or to point out difficulties, but this ought 
not to be done except when the public welfare would really suffer by 
theaction of the boards. Finally, no one prevents the district officer 
or anyone from submitting proposals to the Board, but on no account 
should he be present at its deliberations. 

26. The district officer should only be the channel of communi- 
cation between the boards and departments of Government, but never 
between one board and another. This is a matter for the boards 
themselves to arxan; 

27. In my humble opinion the district officers and tahsildars 
should not be members of Municipal Committees and District Boards, 
and they should have no power whatever on these bodies except such 
as is derived from their position as representatives of Government, 
able to put a veto on all such actions of these bodies as seem to them 
to be nnkeny do pablie wlfaee, pening sufseence of tho matter to 

jovernment. 

28. I should have wished to have added the head of “Collection 
of Revenue” to the head of “Powers of Local Bodies,” and to have 
omitted the heading, “ Checked by the Local Government,” as this is 
rather the limit of local power than one of the elements of it. 

29 (a). Tazatio.—It seems to me important, for the present, that 
there should be neither increase nor reduction of taxation, as the 
former course would throw discredit on the measure of Self-Govern- 
ment, and the latter course, although ensuring popularity for that 
measure, will hamper the action of local bodies for want of 
funds. As expenditure is reduced and new sources of income offe 
revision of taxation might take place, but it should not be forgotten 
‘that it must ever be the tendency of representative popular bodies to 
reduce taxation, and, therefore, the power of Self-Government can only 
bbe handed over to them on condition of maintaining certain institu 
tions in a state of efficiency, without, however, specifying the precice 
amount at which such efficiency must be maintained. 

80. I see no objection to investing all boards with power of 
taxation, and if the people are to be entrusted in the maintenance of 
schools, daks and roads, it would seem advisable to keep these cesses 
separate, so as to have a claim on the liberality of the people when the 
amounts contributed by them are manifestly insufficient to maintain 

22 
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them in a proper condition, and also in order to enable the people to 
judge whether the amounts contributed by them for certain purposes 
are really spent on those purposes. 

81, Unless the Local Government itself limit its power of inter- 
‘ference, suspension, or supersession on the occurrence of breaches of 
their trust by Local Boards, this paragraph and see. 17 of the Municipal 
Act may be used to frustrate the objects of the resolution; for it is 
certain that many officers do not look with favour on this measure, and 
it would be difficult for the Local Government to set aside reeommen- 
dations made in good faith and avowedly in the public interest. 


"ax Posice suovsy oe upen me Locar Boanns, RATHER THAN 
“Popurc Works.” 

82 (¢). Ishould have preferred the maintenance of the police as 
‘8 charge to Local Boards rather than the “ expenditure on the public 
‘works,” until their construction had been advertised for competition by 
the department concerned in the various localities, and ithad beon ascer- 
tained that private, competent, and efficient enterprise was fortheoming, 
‘under proper guarantees, in which case alone I should have entrusted. 
the Local Boards with their supervision and payment; otherwise, the 
charge to the community of works doncby the contractors maybe greater 
and the work less efficient than that done by Government, which has 
not only the power of doing work eflicfently, but also of punishing 
ineficient officers departmentally without having recourse to the 
expensive and wearisome process of suing contractors in courts of 
law. In Prussia the Government is buying up the private railways 
with the view of cheapening the fares and giving a cheap and effective 
departmental redress to the injured public in the evont of any failure 
‘on the part of the railway staff. Similarly, it is proper to encourage 
private enterprise in order to distribute public patronage more univer- © 
sally, but it is not proper to encourage one private individual to put 
many thousands of rupoos into his pocket to the disadvantage of the 
general tax-paying community. 

As regards the inclusion of the police, or “Kila belé” (the black 
infliction) as it is popularly called, in the “ powers of Local Boards,” I 
can imagine no measure which would confer greater respectability on 
that body, invest it with greater responsibility and more secure for it ~ 
‘the confidence of the people, as well as be more conducive to the 
public safety and avoid wrongful prosecutions as well as the desire of 
procuring the langest number possible of convictions. A local police 
‘would be recruited by respectable men, who would undoubtedly serve 
on legs pay, besides being intimately acquainted with the character 
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and whereabouts of offenders. They might, of vourse, be open to 
local influence in favour of leniency, but this they are already, and 
this drawback may be compensated by the decided advantage of not 
depending for their promotion upon the number of convictions. 
‘There is no doubt things were better and Government more popular 
when district officers were in charge of the police. 

88 (d), (). Tt seems to me unnecessary to lay down hard and fast 
rules that “D. P. W.* salaries and absentee allowances should not 
“exceed 21 per cont. of the income available for the D.P. W. expendi- 
“tare daring the year; whilst I am certainly of opinion that the 
expenditure on constraction which is not an ever-ocourring change 
should be limited by the budget, under that head, for the year. This 
course often leads to much delay and expenditure on a work when 
spread over several years, which might be done within one year by 
exceeding the Budget allowance. Were it not for such hard and fast 
rules, we should never have heard of the extravagant expenditure of 
the D. P. W., or of the panacea of entrusting public works to private 
specalators, who cannot be assumed to have the same sense of 
responsibility and publie spirit as even the average of public servants. 
‘At the same time, I am strongly in favour of offering the construction 
of public works to public competition. 

“Coxrmuariox” oF Proorepixas or Dzrurr-Cousisstoxers. 

34. I do not understand why the proceeding of third class bodies 
should be subjected to “confirmation” by Deputy-Commissioners 
because, if “confirmation” means merely the attestation of the correct- 
ness of those proceedings, the next meeting of a Local Board can best 
“confirm” the accuracy of its previous proceedings, whereas the 
Deputy-Commissioner cannot do s0, he not having been present at 
‘the meeting. If, however, “confirmation” means that the proceed- 
ings shall have no effect unless confirmed by Deputy-Commissioners, it 
swoula be better if the Depaty-Commissioner were to remain a member 
of the board and heard the arguments against his own view put 
forward in his presence. Not to do s0, and yet to overrule proceed- 
ings, simply hands all the power over to the person or persons who, 
although in a minority of umber and argument on the board, may 
have elicited the Deputy-Commissioner's opinion before coming to the 
meeting. In my humble opinion, “confirmation” by the Deputy- 
Commissioner, in the latter sense, strikes at the very root of Self- 
Government, and will make the measure appear to the native mind as 
‘a perfect sham; whilst confirmation in the first sense has only the 


* Department of Pablie Works. 
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advantage of being an ascertainment of the fact that the proceedings 
are regularly and intelligibly kept, which is superfluous, as the board 
can “confirm” its proceedings in that ease, and the Depaty-Commis. 
sioner can always ask what they mean, if he does not understand 
them. 


‘Expuaxarton of Tue Paivornes of GovERNMENT IN THE VARIOUS 

; ‘Daparnaents. 

85. “General principles” should certainly be laid down in very 
simple language in the vernacular for the guidance of District Com- 
mittees ; but I do not suppose that they are expected to know all the 
Principles approved by Government in the several Departments of 
Administration, considering that these principles are not invariable, 
‘and considering also that all the’ officers of the various departments, 
for instance, the Educational, do not precisely know what these 
principles are. Indeed, it would be an advantage, although the obsor- 
ation does not belong to the present inquiry, to furnish each officer 
of Government, in whatever department and in whatever grade, with 
the statement of “general principles” affecting his department. 
Then alone shall we have Departmental Government instead of, as 
now, departmental machinery, in conflict with the machinery of other 
departments, if not in practical opposition to the policy of the Govern- 
ment, which, on its own side, should cease to be personal and become 
‘a mere organization to carry out the most enlightened principles in 
every branch of the service of the public. 

36 (¢, Miscellancous). Without necessarily binding a Local 
Board for ever, “the alienation of property vested in local bodies,” 
‘whether lange -or small, should on no account depend on the 
sanction of the Deputy-Commissioner, or even Commissioner, 
‘but only on that of the Local Government, and this sanction 
should only be given with the greatest caution, otherwise there 
will be no encouragement for public-spirited citizens to make 
charitable or other endowments. Perhaps I do not understand the 
meaning of the phrase I have quoted above; but, anyhow, it is well to 
make some such provision in order to encourage local gifts and 
endowments which at all times have been munificent in Eastern 
countries. The intention and spivit of a donor's wishes should ever 
be sorapalously observed, although: the vicissitudes of time may render 
1 literal application of them impossible. : 

I also venture to object to the provision that “the Deputy- 
“Commissioner should be authorized to interpose and regulate matters 
“affecting religion.” This is the very last thing he should do, for if 
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their observance affects ‘the “public peace,” the latter provision is 
alone amply suficient to justify his interference. The modification of 
“obligatory expenditure” should, I understand, be initiated by the 
Local Boards themselves, subject to sanction by the Local Government ; 
bat this point should be made clearer, as it is possible to infer from 
the sentence as it now stands, that the Commissioner or Local Govern- 
ment may make such moilifcation of their own accord without 
previous reference to the Local Board. 

T can also see no advantage in introducing a third authority in 
addition to the Commissioner and Local Government, namely, the 
heads of Departments. One authority, that of the Commissioner or 
Deputy-Commissioner, should be sufficient, so far as the sanction of 
the Local Government may be required, and the Local Goverment 
may then consult whoever they like, if it be necessary to do 50. 

‘Otherwise, the Local Boards will have practically to deal with a 
number of governments in the heads of various departments, beyond 
whom their recommendations may, or may not, go to the Government. 
In any case, the local bodies will be fettered in the independence of 
their action by having to consider number of authorities instead 
of only one, viz., the Local Government, to which the Deputy- 
Commissioner is the only natural channel. 


‘Tne Procespivos oF Boarvs SHOULD atwars ze mv THE VERNACULAR. 


37. I do not see why district officers and Tahsildars should be more 
than “guides” even in the case of “third class municipalities,” and 
why they should still be responsible to the same extent, as now, for 
their general efficiency. It is suggested elsewhere that even if they 
ave not immediately efficent the principle of Self-Government is not to 
‘be sacrificed to any such consideration. Yet the obligation in this 
paragraph has a tendency to such @ sacrifice. Again, so far from 
considering that “the proceedings of the boards should be as often as 
“possible in English as in the vernacular,” I consider that they 
should be only in the vernacular, so as to be thoroughly understood 
by the members, and that no remarks should be made by any one of 
the members at the meetings of the Local Boards in any other language 
than the vernacular, and that no person should be eligible as 
member who does not correctly express himself in the vernacular. 
The contrary course will lead to confusion and misinterpretation, will 
play into the hands of the English-knowing members, and will causo 
cither the retirement of the members who do not know English, or 
their saying “sat bachan* out of politeness to whatever may be 


=" OF course,” oF “you bave said fray.” 
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interpreted to them. Tf, again, all that is said is translated, the 
proceedings will become intolerably lengthy. In my humble opinion, 
the proceedings should bo regularly supplied to the Deputy- 
Commissioner in the vernaculax, and he should then get a fall and 
faithful translation made of them by a competent translator in his own 
office ; as the Local Boards will rarely be able to command or pay for 
sufficient talent to make such accurate translations. 

TE a local body exceeded its powers, the remonstrances of the 
‘Deputy-Commissioner should never go up to the Lientenant-Governor 
without the explanation of the boards, for it may be after all a mexe 

+ matter of opinion between the two sides. Again, Ido not seo why a 
Deputy-Commissioner should not make a “formal proposal in writing 
‘eforo the board unless he is prepared to move the Government to 
“ execute it authoritatively.” "To the native mind proposal on such 
an understanding would be tantamount to an order, and this willl 
be another blow against the Self-Government scheme. Advice. “in 
“conversntion” given by the Deputy-Commissioner will, no doubt, be 
very valuable, but i has the disadvantage of being vague, and there 
fare many eases in which it would be desirable to make a definite 
‘proposal in waiting without thereby necessarily committing oneself or 
the Government to authoritative interference. 

Pnacrioat, Wonmnso ov mmm Suay-Govamsarsye Soma. 

38. I exnnot agree that “on examination it will probably appear 
“hat in some parts as well of the province genorally as of particular 
“ distaicts little ox nothing can be done directly upon the lines of the 
“Government of India Resolution.” There is no part of the Panjab 
in which, in my humble opinion, Self-Government cannot be introduced, 
if it bo sincorely attempted to do so. I2ujoic, therefore, to ind that 
the Liontenant-Governor seems desirous to create or revive VIIZAGE 
raxomavars. In my humble opinion, no national Self-Government is 
possible in tho Panjab which does not recognize the village panchoget, 
even if thin be not the basis, as T consider it to be, of the practical 
Self-Government of India and the preservation of Indian society during 
centuries of good, bad, and indifferent rule, Iam not sure that the 
Tnmbardanisystom was ever strictly hereditary, ox that it cannot be 
‘combined with a village panchayet. % 

‘The A’ln Iumberdar and Zaildar seem certainly not to be very 
necessary under truly representative systom, and anothor source of 
expenditure may be avoided. So also is the Patwani, where settle. 
rents are completed, as the records ean be kept by the Clerk of the 
Panchayet, for which post the village schoolinaster is the most proper 
person. The following is a rough sketch of the representative system 
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which will be found to be generally applicable to the province, with, 
‘of course, the necessary modifications according to localiti 
L—Ponchayeis én Villages. 

Tho ordinary constitution of the panchayet would probably be— 

GQ) One of the lumberdars (by turn). 

(2) A respectable salukar of good family. 

(8) The village priest (Moulvi, Pandit, Bhai, if respected). 

(G) A respected zemindar. 

(8) Another representative elected by the village. 

‘The Panchayet to meet ordinarily twice a week (say Mondays 
and Thursdays) to settle administrative matters and petty civil and 
criminal cases. In cases of inheritance, marriage, and religious 
Gificalties the Moulvi or Pandit to act as Kazi or Pradhvivake 
respectively at the sitting of the Panchayet. The village school- 
master, who shall also be the post-master, to act as clerk to 
the Panchayet. AN proceedings of the Panchayet to be open to the 
public. The great object of the Panchayets is the conciliation of 
conflicting parties and interests. The grounds of their decision 
should be briefly recorded, but, although liable to revision or to 
inguiry by the magistrate on » complaint of injustice being made, 
should not be subjected to appeal, as otherwise the main object of.the 
Panchayet, which is “peace” and “settlement” of differences, will 
be sacrificed to litigation. 

IL—Oircle Boards, or Halke ka Majlis, 
should be composed of Circles of say one hundred villages, as the 
present tehsils are too large and sometimes contain six hundred to 
seven hundred villages. They are to meet once a week (say Tuesdays) 
for the discussion of administrative and executive purposes affecting 
‘the whole Circle. Each village to be entitled to send. a representative, 
preferentially a member of its own Panchayet, to the Circle Board. 
"Whe Hakim and Baid or other private medical practitioner to be a 
member of the Circle Board. Each Circle Board to elect or send a 
representative to 
HL (a).—The District Board (Zile ka Majlis). 

To meet once a fortnight (say Wednesdays) to elect permanent or 
temporary sub-Committees for certain reporting or executive pur- 
‘poses, to discuss matters affecting the district, &c. All Jaghirdars 
in the district to be members of that board, in addition to any other 
members that may be appointed by Government. These District 
Boards to have the general management of schools, dispensaries, and 
roads, not in municipal towns. Each trade and caste in the non- 
municipal towns to be entitled to send a ealil from the Panchayet of 
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their own trade or caste (which Panchayets shoul accordingly be 
formed, much to the satisfaction of the various sections of the com- 
munity in the way they think best), for the representation of the 
wishes and grievances of these trades or castes to the District Board. 
Such vakil, however, not to be a member of the board. 

‘Theso District Boards will elect a member each for the Divisional 
Board, about which more hereafter. 

N.B.—Every Jaghirdar is a member of the Circle Board or village 
‘Panchayet, situated in the neighbourhood of his residence. 


LIL ($)—Municipal Committees. 
All non-official members to be nominated by election. ‘The quali- 
fication being acknowledged respectability and an income of not less 
‘than Rs. 1000 per annum in first class municipalities, 500 per annum 
‘in second class municipalities, and 300 rupees in third class munici- 
pilities. Missionaries to be eligible by the Christian community or 
otherwise. A non-official European, provides he speaks the verna- 
cular intelligibly, from the Buropesn community (including officials). 
Inother respects, the Municipal Committee to be constituted as now. 
* ‘The various trades or castes being entitled to send a vakil to represent 
their wishes and grievances to the Municipal Committee or to the 
District Board. The Distriet Muniojpal Committee, similarly to the 
District Boards, to be entitled to send a representative to the 


IV—Divisional Board. : 
‘This board to meet once a month, say on the Jast Saturday of the 
month, and to be composed of the Commissioner of the Division, 
the Deputy-Commissioner of the Sudder Station, the principal Sirdars, 
Newabs and Rajahs of the division, and of the representatives of the 
District Boards and District Mumicipal Committees of the division, 
‘Their functions to hear appeals in important cases (to be defined) 
from the decisions or course of action of any of the lower boards. 
Pleaders not to be members of the Divisional Board, as they may have 
to plead before it, ‘The Divisional Board will also be a consultative 
body in all matters affecting tho division (including political matters) 
‘or any question of general interest that may be referred to it by 
Government. This training to our nobility and other leaders of the 
people is indispensable, if we wish to identify them with our rule, 
‘and to bring them to political maturity. Each Divisional Board to 
lect a member or to send a representative (non-official) for the 
¥V.—Provincial Board. 

‘To meet at Lahore during the cold weather, under the presidency of 
the Lient-Governor, and to be composed as follows :— 
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(2) Ten representatives of the respective divisions of the Punjaub. 

(@) Ten officials who may happen to be at Lahore as unpaid 
members (or the Senate of the Panjab University as now constituted 
which has had at all events twelve years’ experience of educational 
affairs) ; the others drawing a sumptuary allowance of Rs. 10 per diem 
during the period of their stay at Lahore. The charge to be met 
from the division, if not district, to which the representative belongs ; 
each representative being in direct communication with any board or 
committee in the division which he represents. 

All matters of provincial importance requiring discussion to"be 
placed before the Provincial Board, subject to such rules as may be 
appointed by the President. The Provincial Board to elect a Vice- 
President to act as Chairman, but in no other capacity, during the 
absence of the President. 
ugilt_The project axked for from district offcers should. also 
show:— 

I—How far the District Committees can be entrusted with the 
collection of revenue and with the expenditure of such portions as 
may be determined on in the locality in which it is raised, so as to 
avoid unecessary transmission and retransmission of funds, which 
entail delay and increase of establishment without any great corre- 
sponding advantage. 

IL—The relation of the various committees and boards among 
themselves and to the District Committees should, I venture to 
submit, be somewhat on the principle sketched out in my previous 
remarks. 

(©) The greater the variety in the constitution of the board, 
provided this variety be in accordance with local variety, the better 
for the general success of the scheme. 

41, “TV.—There is no district in which, in my humble opinion, 
nothing can be done in the matter of election.” 

42. As far as possible the members of the present District Com- 
mittees should be kept on one or the other of the new boards, 50 as to 
utilize their experience and encourage their public spirit; but their 
retention should in some way coincide with the proposed system of 
representation. 

48. In addition to “ Commissioners consulting leading natives on 
“all the principal ‘questions involved,” a simple exposition of the 
measure and nentral questions thereon in the vernacular should be 
sent direct from the Seoretariat to such natives with the request to 
communicate their answers through the Commissioners of their 
respective divisions. 
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Lappend a rough sketch of a time-table for the meetings of the 
various boards, which, although not a matter of any great inaportanco, 
shows how the meetings can be so arranged as not to clash, or as to | 
let evexyone, from the Government down to the villager, know when 
they take placo without special summons which often finds members 


away or engaged. 








a Ses 


T. Vilage Panchayeta .. | Mondaysand |Mondeys nd |Mondaysand| Mondaysand 
“Tharedaye. | Thursdays. | ‘Thersdays. | Thursdeys 

















UL. Circle Boards. Taedny. | Tuesday.” | aadoy.” | “Tues 
IIE Distrlet Board Wednesday. Weineslay. 
IV. Municipal Comvuittes | say Fridays. 
‘Y. Divisional Board os [east Saturday 
VE. Provincial Board may be 
arranged 
D.—A NATIVE COUNCIL FOR THE PUNJAUB. } 


‘The following questions regarding the advisability of a Native 
Council for the Panjaub were cirenlated by me, on behalf of the 
Anjuman-i-Panjaub, to a large number of members and others whose 
opinion it was thought would be valuable. Each man was addressed 
separately. ‘The answers received, with very few exceptions, are 
eminently favourable to the scheme, and certain suggestions are made ! 
which, however erude they may appear to most Europeans, deserve 
every consideration, and show that the subject of the inquiry and 
its importance are sufficiently understood by the intelligent portion 
of the native population® ‘The more important replies are printed at 
Iength, but the names of the writers it has been thought advisable, © 
at all events for the present, not to print, in onder not to affect the 
independence of the opinions that aro given, and that are yot expected |< 
tocome in. Sulice it to say, that tho papers contributed emanate ” 
from natives of distinction in different parts of the province, and that’ 
it is probable that no oficial inquiry, however ably and discreetly 
conducted, could have obtained an unreserved opinion on such a 
subject from natives. I trust that, in the rough abstract which 
I have made for the perusal of Buropeans, I have fairly rendered~4 
the opinions of the writers. 











G. W. Lumen, 
Lasonx, 4th April, 1869, President, Anjuman-i-Punjaub. 





* ‘he questions were, with one exception, addressed to persons unaoquainted 
‘with English, and the answers may serve to show the eapacity of natives of the old 
‘school” for self-government or for participation in government, 
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P.S.—A few copies of the “rough abstract” in question were 
distributed by me last year among friends of the cause in England and 
India. The Anjaman-i-Panjaub have now decided that the inquiry 
into the advisability of a Native Council for the Punjaub and its 
results be reprinted in their present form and made generally public. 

G. W. Lerrxee, 

Lanors, 27th June, 1870. President. 

Questions Br Tae Axzoway-1-Pussavs. 

1. Io there any necessity for the establishment of a Council for the 
Punjaub ? If 20, why? and what are its advantages to either the 
Government or the people ? 

Asswzzs. s 

Dexamr Axsoxan.—Members would bare to be paid to give their 
time to such a Council; therefore it is better that the existing 
Anjumans forward their opinion to Government on any Bill that may 
bbe under the consideration of the Legislature. 

Gusmaxwata Axsuxay.—As there is an Anjuman at Lahore, with a 
Law Branch at that station and branches in other cities, this is 
sufficient, unless the Government wish to derive any special assistance 
from such a Council, in which case its establishment is advisable, 

“Sutxor Axzuaax,—Such a Council is absolutely necessary, as in 
the “Supreme Council of India” native interests, especially of, this 
province, are not sufficiently represented. ‘The opinion of the people is 
unknown, and the Government is, to a great extent, unacquainted 
with their desires. 

R. S. S.—A Council is most necessary in this province for legisla- 
tion and the easier execution of the laws by the consent of the people. 

8..N. C.—Such a Couneil should be in London, and in it ought to 
sit the representatives of Native States and representatives of known 
loyalty and ability of the different cities approved by Government. 

‘A. L.—A Council will be very useful. It will discuss matters 
connected with the welfare or injury of the subjects and the Govern- 
ment, and represent them to Government. 

M.H.A.—A Council is necessary both for the welfare of the 
Government and the more ready execution of laws and regulations. 

NN. A. K.—A Oonneil which represents the people will not only 
carry weight with it, but also give a popular aspect to Government 
measures. Laws, however beneficial, are sometimes regarded with 
distrust, simply because the people have not been consulted ; this 
‘Connei] will remedy. 

G. M, S—People are most anxious to let the Government know 
‘their wishes, but cannot now do so. This can only be done by a 
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Conneil in which their views will be considered. ‘This will make 
Government more just and the people pleased. 

F.S—Every matter concerning the public welfare and general | 
questions referring to the interests of Government. oaght to be 
decided by such » Council, If the Government objects, it ought to 
state its reasons for doing so, and allow the Council to disouss them, 
and after that to act on mature deliberation, 

A.M. K—Such @ Council ought to be in the capital it will be 
able to give immense assistance in carrying out the measures of 
Government, and it will submit to the Government the views of the 
people as expressed by their representatives. 

D. B.N—A Council is of the greatest necessity to Government 
and the people, because measures proposed by the one and approved 
by the other must mect with general approval and success. The 
policy of Government is to insure unanimity and co-operation between 
‘the walers and the raled, but this can only be done by the institution 
of such a Council, able end ready, because supported by the people, to / 
givo'effect to beneficial measures. 

A. S. M.—The great advantage of such a Council is explained ina 
foot-note—the great difficulty is to find good men for such a body, 
but it can be overcome by encouraging public assemblies, and | 
ascertaining who are the best men available. 4 

‘M. O.—The Council ought to be at the capital. It is necessary to / 
establish such a body, as laws are now introduced on which the! 
opinion of the people is not asked. If this were done, laws would be! 
in accordance with tho wants and usages of people; eg., an adultress, 
used in Sikh times to be punished, but is not now under English rale. 

N. B. K.—A Council is very much required, for people have. 
become acquainted with what is for their good; but the members 
ought to be God-fearing men, The Government sometimes commits 
‘wrongs from ignoraneo of facts, so will the Council, if not carefully: 
composed. 

N. B. D.—The Legislative Supreme Council cannot possibly know 
‘the feelings of the whole of India, ‘This province wants a Council, 
for acts are now passed which are adverse to the interests of this 
Province, but to which it is necessary to submit. 

AM, J. R—Why should Government fetter its own action by asking, 
for the opinion of the people? Tt can do now as it likes, and will 
ever-continue to-do so. On the contrary, it is much better not to ask 
cr inquire, for inquiry can only show that the people are unable to 
Pay, for instamee, certain taxes which, however, Government. consider 
it necessary to levy. If the public polioy of this country is to be based 
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on argument, then an argument which may be considered conclusive 
by the Government may not be considered equally so by the people. 
This would be merely creating additional difficulty in the way of 
‘carrying out measures. Of course theoretical government, based on 
the principle that it is instituted toattend to the welfare of the subjects 
will qnly too gladly listen to their opinions ; but as Government is, 
after all, only pomposed of fallible individuals, it is certain that they, 
with very few exceptions, will not tolerate interference. The Brit 
Government, however, has'a desire to govern only for the benefit 
of the people, but it is neither respectful nor sufe to offer opinion 
contrary to that of its “ Hiikims” (rulers). It is not wise to show the 
people a moans for expressing their views, becauso they may become 
unanimous in wanting something which is really bad. It is very 
much better to strongthen and improvo tho existing Anjumans, to 
‘establish communication between all its branches, and to cultivate the 
practice of saying what is right, irrespective of favour, social or 
religious prejudice, and personal advantage. Let each Pengana have 
‘an Anjuman composed of the most intelligent zemindars and officials ; 
Jot that Anjuman report to another Anjuman to be established in onch 
istrict, which again is to consult with head Anjuman in ench 
division. Let whatever is considered a fit matter to take up be sont 
to the Parent Anjuman at the capital, and by it be submitted to 
Government. Finally, lot there be a brotherhood among all members 
of Anjumans, nnd the same be secured from collapso by propor 
arrangements for the collection, the continuance, and the preservation 
of their funda, 

PN. L.—The proposal is a very good one, but it is premature— 
(2) because the difficulty of finding able, fearless, learned, impartial, 
and yet loyal representatives is almost insurmountable; (2) becanso 
Government is not likely to pay the proper respect to such a Council 
under present circumstances. Education in the Punjaub is still in its 
infancy, and it will be time to canvass for a representative Council 
when the people become more civilized. Of course, if men who 
combine the stated qualifications for membership can be found now, 
Government will itself concede the establishment of such a body. 
‘Tho best thing for the present is that there should be two or three 
natives sent to represent India in the British Parliament. It will be 
possible to find a small number of good men from the whole of India : 
‘but a long time has yet to clapso before every province, not to speak 
of every district, cam have representatives deserving of the position. 

‘MK. A—The masses of India are steeped in ignorance, and thosethey 
clect will not be much above their constituents in intellect or honesty. 
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Several civilized countries have to deplore the power which universal 
suffrage gives to the vulgar, and attempts are being made to confine 
tthe right of voting to those who can intelligestly use it. Besides, 
India has been conquered by the sword, and therefore it is inexpedient 
and unnecessary to deliberate on public affairs with the conquered, 
Let Anjumans, Chambers of Commerce, Commercial and Industrial 
“Astociations grow all over the country; such bodies will be better 
‘than a Council. 

P.O, The machinery for a Council is too cumbersome. We 
have already Anjumans, and we onght to make the most of them: 
‘The head Anjuman at Lahore ought to receive suggestions from 
“Qivision Anjamans,” those again from “district Anjumans;” and 
points deserving of consideration ought to be submitted, with the 
‘head Adjuman’s opinion, to the Government. Why are Government 
‘Acts and Notifications not translated and widely cirenlated among the 
people whom they concem ? At present the natives are in the dark 
regarding the spirit and policy of British laws and government. i 

P.M. P.—Tho Anjuman is sufficient for all purposes. Well- 
‘organized and with numerous branches, it will always be correct 
index to the popular feeling, whilst it ean be the best interpreter to 
the people of beneficial Government mensures. Although such bodies - 
have no official character, their opinion, when correct, must in itself » 
cany great weight with it. A Conneil is as yet premature, but it | 
ight bo tried, as an experiment, to geb the different Anjumans to / 
‘elect members for some consultive body in, say, the Lahore and 
Amritsar divisions, and if this measure proves successful, to extend it 
40 other divisions of this provines. ; 

P. R. K.—There is no other way for informing the people of what / 
‘the Government want, or the Government of what the people want, © 
than a Council. Newspapers, and the fact that Government call 
cocasionally for the views of natives, are very useful in their way, 
‘but thoy afford the people neither a sulficient means for expressing 
their opinion, nor a suflicfent guarantee that such opinion will bo 
stoned to. 

MM, A—Such a Council could best decide what things are bene- , 
ficial or otherwise for the people of this province. 














Quzstiox. 


2.—Are the members to be appointed by Government or also with the, 
consent of the people, ratified by the Government? And how és this 
consent, by either unanimity or majority of votes, to be arrived at? 
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Gosmaxwata Axzoaay—There should be official members and 
members elected by a majority of votes of the people, as in municipal 
committees; these latter members to be approved by Government. 

Stanxor Axsvxax.—The members should be selected by the Govern- 
ment only from among the highest and most competent and honest 
‘of the nobility, by the agency of Commissioners and Doputy.Commis- 
sioners. At present it would be unwise to leave the election of 
members to the people. 

B.S. S.—It is almost impossible to find good men for such 0 
position, who will be both able and willing to devote their time to 
public affairs. 

8.N. O.—The Anjumans are, for the present, » sufficient means 
for the expression of native opinion, and from them members for the 
London Council should be selected. 

A. L.—Members to be nominated by tho gentry and the public 
generally, and a selection from amongst those nominated to be made 
ty the Government. 

‘M. H. A—Members to be appointed by the poople, and to bo 
approved by Government. 

'N.N. A. K.—The Deputy.Commissioner of each district should 
have the management of these elections. He should choose the best, 
the most learned and honest of the honorary magistrates or members 
of Municipal Committeo or other Raises (chiefs or gentlemen). If 
there aro many suitable candidates, recourse should be had to voting 
by drawings lots; one Hindu and one Mussnlman being selected for 
‘each district. 

N. G. M. S.—Members to be appointed on the unanimity or 
majority of the electors, who ought to be educated men belonging to 
the nobility. 

F.S.—There ought to be two Couneils—one of tradespeople, the 
other of Raises; the members of the former to be paid Rs. 100 per 
mensem, the latter Rs. 300 per mensem. ‘The former to be elected 
solely by a majority of the people—two to four for every city, of whom. 
half are to be Hindus and the other half Muslims—the latter by the 
Government, and to be approved by the people. 

A. M. K-—Members should be appointed by a majority of votes of 
the people, and to be approved by Government; the heads of the 
several communities should be put au fait of what is required of a 
member of Council, and the election should take place accordingly. 

D. B. N.—Members to be appointed by the consent of the nobles of 


eo age 
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every city ; but the opinion of officials on the election to be taken into 
account; election to depend on a majority of votes. 

‘M. 8. M—The members to be elected by the people, and confirmed 
by Government; cortainly not to be nominated by Government, because 
this would destroy their representative character, and injure their 
ability to give a ready and voluntary effect to public measures. 

‘M. C.—Members to be elected by the people of the cities, for then 
alone con they have real influence; if appointed by Government, the 
lection will be mere ‘“hukm” (command). 

N.B. K—The appointment of members to depend on the opinion 
of Government, which is also to make inquiries, both publicly and 
privately, into their conduct, but is not to listen to the idle reports of 
enemies. 

N. B. D—Members ought to be appointed by the people, and 
approved by Government. Written votes should be taken, and a 
majority should decide, 








Quesrios. 


8.—By what means are members, representative of the different classes 
of the population, lo Le scoured? “How is their impartiality or their 
devotion to the interests of their constituonte to be seoured ? 3 


Axswres. i 


Gomanwata Axuxax.—The answer to Question 8 is developed from 
a consideration of the answer to Question 2. i 

Sranxon Axauacay.—Anjamans in every city should inform the local 
member of their wishes and wants; and the greatest publicity should 
bbe given to the proceedings of the Council; the selection should be 
made from men of genoral experience and trusted honesty, and the 
Government should watch their proceedings. 

‘A. L—Members accused of partiality or dishonesty to be liable to 
dismissal after full inquiry, 

‘M, H. A.—Members’ oaght to be men who, in consequence of 
having landed property and enjoying-a good reputation, are above 
being led astray by private interests. 

N,N. A. K—It is difficult to get good men. Blections ought to 
‘be made with the greatest care, and the conduct of selected members 
should be watched. Members who are subotdinating public to. their 
private interests should be at once dismissed. 

NN. G.M. S—There is no necessity for a rule; because if cave is 
token to have an intelligent body of electors, they will return a repre: 
sentative man. 
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FF. S—On questions of commerce and money the opinion of tho 
Lower House to be final; on those of policy, that of the Upper House. 
‘The Council ought to be at Lahore, and to be designated the “ Punjaub 
“Council,” and to appoint it own officers. 

‘A. M. K.—The heads of the different classes of the population are 
to accompany the election of a member with a written and sealed 
Aocument, stating that he is their representative. 

D.B.N.—The members should possess a general knowledge of 
public and professional affairs; to be between the ages of thirty and 
fifty, free from any bodily defect, popular in their cities, and relied 
‘upon as men of public spirit and intelligence. 

M. S. M.—Caremust be taken that the member has no private aims 
to serve beyond representing his constituents. ‘The mode of electing 
ought to be by the Deputy-Commissioner calling together the Raises 
and the Chanilris of the district, and proceeding to the election of a 
member of their choice. 

‘M. C.—Only one member cannot represent the bigger cities; four 
or five members are wanted, and they should be elected by the majority 
of tho class of the population to which they belong. 

: oe = —Men of good family, learning, and pioty ought alone to 
@ elected. 





Quisnox. 
4—Are menters to be appointed for a certain feed period, or per- 
manently ? 
Answers. 


Gusmaxwara AxsowAx—The answer to Question 4 is developed 
from a consideration of the answer to Question 2. 

Stanxor Axsomax.—Members ought to be appointed for a period of 
not less than three years. 

8.N. .—Tho pormanonoy of the appointment of members is to 
aopond on their work, success, and popularity. 

‘A. L.—Mombers to be appointed for soven or five years. In case 
of death or resignation, another member to be nominated. 

A. H. A.—Mombers ought to be appointed provisionally, till, when 
‘good men are found, members can be appointed permanently. 

N.N. A. K—A member to be appointed for three years. Com- 
plaints should be investigated by tho Deputy-Commissioner of the 
member's district, reported to Commissioner, and well inguired into, 

N. G. M. S.—There is no necessity to fix a period for the appoint. 
ment of s member, but after every three years the people can again 
bbe consulted about his continuance. “ 

23 
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. S.—Tho period of membership to be five years, but the Govern. 
‘ment and the people to have power tore-clect, or, in case of misconduct 
of a member, to dismiss him before the expiration of the period.) 

A.M. K—A member to be appointed for three years; but the 
heads of the different classes can have the power of re-clecting him, 

‘D.B. Ni—Five years to be tho period for which » member be 
lected; the members, if they give satisfaction, to be allowed to be 
re-elected. 

‘M.S. M.—A good man might object to being appointed ouly for 
atime. There is no objection to appoint a member permanently. 
‘Members will consider the fixing of a period as a sign of distrust. 

‘M. C.—A member to be elected for two years only, and to be liable 
to re-election, if he again offer himself, by the consent of the majority 
of electors 

N.B.K.—Members ought not to be appointed permanently, for 
this will relieve them from the fear of responsibility. If they 
misbehave, they are to be displaced by the Government. 

'N.B. D.—Memibors ought to be appointed for a fixed period. 

QuzstioN. 

If constituonts are aissatigod with their member, how is his 

removal to be effected, and on what grownds is it to be Based ? 








Answers. : 

Gusranwata Axsowax.—The answer to Question 5 is developed 
from o consideration of the answer to Question 2. 

Starxor Axsu.ax.—If the actions and opinions of a member are 
obviously actuated by private motives, and aro in opposition to the 
‘views, customs, and, above all, interests of the people, the Government 
is to notice such conduct, and, if necessary, to dismiss tho offending 
member. 

A. L—Constituents being dissatisfied, member to be unseated, 
after fall inquiry. 

‘M. H. A—The removal of members ought to be vested in 
Government, and to depend on very mature consideration and proof of 
misconduct. 

N. G. M. S—If complaints are proved to be well founded, the 
offending member should be dismissed. 

F, S—The fifth quostion is not answered, except indirectly, in 
‘the fourth answer, but F. 8. goes on to say that the Lower House 
‘ought to be composed of men selected by the different chandris (head- 
men) of the trades, do,, who in their turn are to be elected by the 
people for this especial duty. 
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A. M. K.—Constituonts to submit objections to their member to 
- the Couneil: if these are proved, the Council to remove him. 

D. B. N.—If the constituents are dissatisfied with a member, tho 
Council, at their request to appoint an independent Commission of 
Inquiry ; if that Commission consider the complaints to bo well 
founded, the member is to be removed; but if dissatisfaction proceeds 
from the ignorance or hatred of constituents the member is to be 
confirmed. 

M.S. M.—If tho poople aro dissatisfied with their reprosentative, 
they ought to be able to get rid of him; care, however, must be 
taken that the dismissal is not based on frivolous and unproved 
grounds. Complaints ought to bo thoroughly investigated, and, if 
Proved to be groundless, to be explained to complainants, and to be 
rejected. 

MM. O.—If, after a most careful inguiry, it is found that the 
majority of the electors havo a well-founded complaint, the member 
ought to be dismissed, but not otherwise, as to listen to any frivolous 
complaints affects the independence of members, which ought to be 
respected. 

N.B. K.—Government ought to inquire into the complaints of 
constituents, and if theso are well founded, to act upon them as it 
thinks proper. 

N. B. D.—Tho prosidont and members of the Council ought to be 
blo to dismiss any member against whom it is proved that ho injures 
‘thg public welfare. 





Quesniox. 


G.—Are the representatives of Native States to be admitted into such a 
Cowneil ? 


Answers. 


Gosmanwata Axsuxax.—Native States have no knowledge of, or 
interest in, tho public affairs of British India, and should only bo 
represented by the especial wish of Government, as indeed the whole 
‘question of Council should be left to Government. 

Statxor Ansvwax.—There is no objection to admit representatives 
of Native States, if they are intelligent men. 

R. 8. S—Some Native States could not send agents or represen- 
tatives, but they might, whenever required, give information on points 
suggested by the Council. 

‘A. L.—Members from Native States should be admitted upon 
condition that they join of their own accord. 

e 
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M. H. A—If eminent and good men are found among the officials 
of Native States, they should be admitted. 

N.N.A. K.—There is no harm in admitting members from Native 
States. ‘The Council will have @ salutary effect on these States by 
being a model for their imitation. Besides, there are commercial and 
other relations between these States and the British territory regarding 
which such a Council might be able to give useful advice. 

N.G. M. S—Members from other States should certainly be 
admitted. 

A. M. K.—The vakils (agents) of Native States to be members. 

D. B. N—Native States are governed on principles very different 
from those which affect the subjects of Her Majesty. Representatives 
of these States, if really elected by the people of those States, might 
be admitted in “full Councils;” but envoys of the States are nob 
required, and their rulers have not the time to come. The Council 
derives importance from itself, not from the accession of dignitaries. 

M.S. M—Certainly; the rulers of Native States aro fellow- 
countrymen, 

‘M.C.—It does not mattor very much whether representatives from 
Native States are admitted into the Council or not; their policy and 
system of government are not based on the same principles as ours. 

N. B. K.—Native States, with fall powers, ought certainly not to 
bbe zepresonted, for they do not consider injustice to be reprehensible, 
as they practise it themselves. Besides, they will care little for the | 
resolutions and advice of Government. : 

N. B. D—AUl Native States connected with Government should 
certainly be represented. 3 

Rewanns. 


Scatkor Axsvxax—There are very few men in the province 
who have the means and publio spirit to devote their timo to such °! 
a Council. A Council at Lahore might, perhaps, be able to do - 
it, Local Councils would be little better than the existing pan- 
chayets (assembly of the heads of a village, trade, &c.), which are of 
ttle use iy 

N.N.A.K.—The Government is, no doubt, very wise in all it 
docs; but the fact remains that it is a stranger to many of the 
feelings and wants of the people. 

F.S—The funds for the salaries of the members of Council 
should be taken from the respective muniofpal funds, or an inoreaso 
in municipal taxes should be made. The members of Council ought 
to be recognized and honoured by Government. 
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D.B.N.—The Council ought to be at Lahore; to be consulted 
on affairs affecting the province generally ; from bigger cities two 
members of rank, wealth, ability, and learning are required. ‘The 
Government to assist towards the measure becoming a success. 
Hitherto the poople have refrained from expressing their real 
opinion, which results in ignorance of their wants and suspicion of 
the Government. 

‘M.S. M.—A Council of this sort is of the greatest advantage in 
identifying the interests of rulers and subjects; laws will not be 
passed without obtaining first the consent of the people, and this 
‘will render their execution easy. 

‘M, C.—Local Councils ought to be under the presidency of native 
‘extra-assistant commissioners or tahsildars, and to be in correspond- 
encewith the Supreme Provincial Council. 

N.B.K.—The difficulty in this country is the differences and 
Thatred between sects. Mobamedans dislike Hindus, are hated in 
return, and both are despised by Sernogis. Sunnis hate Shiahs; 
‘oth dislike Wahabis, and these again object to religious innovator 

N. B. D.—What othor means can there be for knowing what tho 
poole want? No law can be popular that does not receive tho 
‘content of the people. Such a Council will be a groat source of 
strength to the Government, for it will only be too ready to givo 
assistance, knowing that it is backed by the people. 











B—PAPERS ON THE SUBJECT OF VILLAGE PANCHAYETS. 
No, 977, dated Allahabad, the Sth November, 1878. 


From O. Roneazsow, Baquire, Secretary to the Government of the North-Western 
Provinecs and Outh, To Tax Orvo. Secmezany to the Goverament of Tndis, 
‘Home Dopariment. 

In reply to your lntier No. 1058, dated 22nd October last, T am directed to 
forward herewith full translation of the article on the revival of ‘village 
ppnchayets which appeared in the abkber-tdnjuman-{-Panjeb of the 27th September 
Tast. 

‘THE REVIVAL OF VILLAGE PANCHAYETS. 

(Translation ofan article trom ARDar--Anjtman-{-Panjab, dated 27th Sept, 18783} 

Syad Ahmed Khan Behadar, 21, Baltor of tho Aligarh Inetitute Gazette, bas 
published a leader in his payer of the 7th September, page 290, refuting the 
xguments of a native of the Panjab forthe revival of the village panchayet. The 
Syad soya that the panchayet is an oppressive institution of the dark ages, quite 


‘unsuited to the present state of civilization, science and art, He is unquestionably - 


‘an educated and enlightened gentleman, but his love of Western civilization has 
produced in him a strong dislike for everything Native, whether it be Native ideas, 
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‘pesociations, arts, or manufactures, He seems to forget that the very seme 
Western enlightenment which has so much influenced him is advooating the 
{evival of such useful institutions. As his eloquence has reached to the Legislative 
Council and secured for him a seat there, ho has given his opinion beforehand, so 
that it might be taken as that of the eduoated Native community and have weight 
fn the Council. 

"We beg to refer the Syad to Section 6 of the Act X of Civil Procedure Code for 
1617, Madras, ‘The village panchayots and munsifs have been established ll 
fhirough the Madras Presidency agreeably to this Act. We beg to ask him whether 
‘they are doing any real good to the country, whether thoy are composed of 
enlightened Europeans, and whether Madras is a portion of India? When they 
fare doing thelr work satisfactorily in the Madras Presidency, there seems to be no 
grind facte reason why the institution should not succeed in other parts of the 
Zountey. We don't think that the vllago mansifs and the members of panchayets 

_ fn Madras aro all well-educated men ond thoroughly acquainted with all the Tews 
tnd regalations in foree in the country, but it is not essential that they should 
have such an elaborate training. They may be intelligent and clover men, and 
such can easly be found in every part of the country. Some simplo rules and 
regulations ean with ease be framed for their guidance, But the technicalities of 
‘ihe law are quite different things from justice. The panchayet can very faisly 
‘ecide the canes of Sts own village, as it folly knows the particulars, Syad Ahmed 
Kimn remarks that although the lew recognizes the decisions of panchayets as 
legal, the people hardly resort to them for the settlement of their disputes. The 
eauso of this is that in the present times of freedom and liberty, when oven 
ehildren do not obey their parents, the village headmen have no authority and 
{nfluenco over the inhabitants of tho village. On the contrary, they aro themselves 
afraid of badmasher, ‘They hear false evidences given in the Courts, but cannot 
breathe a word, If their authority wero restored, the dadinavhes would fear thom, 
and the people would refer their dispates and private quarrels to them for decision. 
On account of their having no legal authority at present, they are not held in 
hhoneur by the people. 

‘Synd Ahmed Khan has served as Judge for along time, We beg to ask bim 
hhow many intricate cases he has referred to private panchayets and commissions 
every year for decision? If the working of tho civil courts of a Presidency were 
‘well considered, more then one-fourth of all the enses decided might be referred to 
‘penchoyets for fin decision. One would have many occasions to admire the 
Penetration of such panchayet in intricate cases. We ask Syad Ahmed Khan 
‘whether the following kinds of cases would not be better disposed of by a village 
panchayet than by a court of justice — 

{) In a village which is situated 25 miles from the nearest Court of Justice, 

As cattle injure B's erops. Now B has to seize the cattle. and take 

‘them to the nearest police-station, which is, say, 10 miles distant from 

‘the village. Ho then goes to the Court, which is 26 miles distant from 

ig house, to sue for damages, pays the Court feo and the expenses of 

‘he witnesses, and his work also suffers during his absence from home. 

In apite of allthis trouble and expense he may not be able to produce 

suffeient evidence for the conviction of the accused, and, therefore, the 
fceused may bo acquitted by the Court. 

{®) Tn the same village a quarrel takes place between A and B, and A slightly 

Iburls B. B goes to the Court, which is 25 milee from the village, and 
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submits © plaint, charging A with causing simple hurt, Four or five 
‘witnesses, both for the prosecution end defence, are then summoned to 
the Court. Their dispute is ultimately settled by private compromiss. 
‘Thus they aro unnecessarily put toa great deal of trouble and expense, 
‘hich woald be avoided if there were a legally.constituted panchayet in 
the village. 

(®) J the same village A borrows Rs. 2 from B, and afterwards doos not 
repay the amount to the ereditor. B applies to the Court for the 
recovery of his money, and the debtor and the creditor aro each put 
to an expense of Rs. 5 before the latter obtains a decree for the amount 
‘against the former. 

(W) In the samo village A holds a decree for Rs, 2 against B, and applies 
‘to the Court for the execution of the decree. But before the deoree is 
‘executed and B's property attached, B pays the amount of the decree to 
A. A, the deeree-holder, mast then go to the Court to cetity to the 
{aot of the payment, Suppose he is unable to walk 25 miles, he will 
hhave to hire a carriage. If there were a village panchayet, he might 
certify the payment to it 

‘We do not mean that every caste, such as barbers, potters, kahars, &c., should 

Ihave their different panchayets. In every lasgo village or town a panchayet should 
‘be established, consisting of two, threo, Sve or more respectable and infuential 
Persons of the vilage or town. When there are three or four small villages at a 
short distance from one another, a panchayet should be established in one of thove 
villages, and its jorisdition shotld extend over all of them. A fow simple and 
short rules should be preseribed for the guidance of such panchayets. They might 
bo entrusted with powers to hear and decide the following kinds of ences :— 

(0) Baits for damages for injary done to crops, trees, e., provided the damages 
do not exceed Rs. 205 

(2). Suits for the recovery of debts up to Bs. 20; 

(8). Dispates connected with marriage or casto matters; 

(#) Disputes arising from the closing of thoroughfares 








and 
(1) Ottences against sanitary roles. 
In all cases the plaints submitted to the panchayet might be on plain paper, 
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‘to the regalar Court of J 





Judgment-debtor pays the amount of decree to the deoree- 
‘Should certify the peyment to the village panchayet. In Criminal cases the 
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ppnehaset might fine up to Rupees five, Tt might be also entrusted with the duty 
‘of exercising a check over the wlago badmashes- 

“such village panchayets be established all over the country bythe Govern- 
rent, the people will be spared a great deal of inconvenience and expente, and the 
Cours wil be greatly relieved from much miscellaneous work and from the trouble 
of deciding numerous petty cass. 

‘The Looal Government might bo authorized to increase the power of sueh 
ncayels whoxe working is foand quite satisfactory, and to decrease the powers 
‘of others where the working proves irogolar and unsatisfactory in any way. 

‘By the constitution of stch panchayets, the influence of the village headmen 
vel be legally esiablshed, the Zadasher will bo Kept from mischiet, potty disputes 
‘and quarrels will be amicably and fairly setied, and Counts wil not be overworked 
‘with petty ease, as in tho onto at present. 

(Sruo translation.) 
Kis Nusa, Oftcating Government Reporter. 





‘The 4nd November, 2878. 





No. 6~260. 
From 0, Brxsano, Bq, c.8. OMlciating Secretary to the Government of India, To 
‘Tun Sxourziny to the Government of the Panjab, i 


ox Duvanmsene, Josten, Four Wits the Gh Arch, 1870, 

‘8m/—T am dieotd to forward copy of tho papers marginally noted concerning | 
‘he aneasuron which are to bo takon for tho rele of Ryo in pata 

Dogar ono the Deccan, and. to request tat the Governor GenetIh 

Bla Rot'Z gf Counelt may be informed, wheter his Tonos the Uoctnant. 

Sata te © Governor considers that it woukd be expediont in. the Panjab to 

Tate tide fnyost the Cours of vasous grades with a summary jorisietion 
HEPNHE fared and when they possess auch a jaridietion, whether it should? 

mSJsSou"” bo extonded ; and if so, within what limits end subject to what) 

restition a othe sojectmatte of the mit. 
2. he subject in ono on which it would be deirable to obtain the opinions, not 
only of some of the ables! Beropenn judisial and revenue officers, but of ntligent 
Natives, oficial and non fila. 

The Governor-General in Counel woul also wish tobe formed whether, in 
tho opinion ofthe Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor there are any districts, or 
parts of ste, in the Pana, in which the plan of an eareement of tho land 
ovenne varying with the regan, to which reference made inthe 100 paragraph 
af my Teter of the 26th wltine, tothe Goveroment of Bembay, might bo adopted 
‘vith advantage. 

have the honour to be, Si, your most obedient servant, 
(Si). Buneann, Gflating Geert to the Gorerement of India, 
P.S.—Copy of & soggestive aril recently published ina verutclar nowapeper 4 
of Norther Indi touching the forther uiation of the penchayet apatem is 
tppended for information (Vide Appendix) 























7 No. 1992, 
From Lavxn Gnurmmy, Esq., Secretary to Government, Panjab, To Taw Paasoex, 
‘Anjuman-i-Panjab, Lahore. 
How. Dated Laon, April 2nd, 1879. 


‘Smm,—I am directed to forward herewith, for the favour of your ofinion, copy 
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ota letter, No, ¢~-200, dated Oth ultimo, frem the Secretary tothe Government of 
India in the Home Department, together with copy of ils endosares, inguting 
‘whether itis considered expedient in the Panjab to invest the Courts of various 
fqades with a summary jurisdiction inthe interests of the Agronltariats, ond whether 
there are any tracts in this Province in which a system of adopting the land revenue 
4o the variations of the season should be adopted on account ofthe scanty raintall, 
2, In regard to the fret question, the Hon the Lieutenant-Governor desires 
‘that your reply shoold contain ll particulars necessary for the prectical working of 
‘any tcheme which may be proposed. His Honour would therefore lke the 
following points noticed in your reply, aad any others which may seem neces- 
ary — 
{A) Constitation of Court: whether the Judge should sit singly or as a bench ; 
qualifeation of Judge. 
(@) Remuneration of Jadges, 
{@) Limite, local and pecuniary, of jariadiction, and clases of suits cognizable, 
{@) Order tobe appeslable or Anal, subject to review by court which passed it, 
{@) Should suitors be compelled to resort to local courts, it their mute aro 
‘cognizable in them, or should option of carrying thet to higher courta 
of first instance be allowed ? 
(0) Under what conditions of inspection should courts work ? 
(7) How should decrees be enforend ? 
{@) What foes atould be levied on plaints? 
Thave, &e, 
HL 0, Paxemuws, 
For Secretary to Government, Panjab, 


Prom Dr. G. W. Larrsma, Barrister at-Law, President of the Anjuman-LPanjab, Zo 
oN Tar H. Guerre, Bq, cn Secreiary to the Government, Punjab. 
Dated Lanons, Th Jue, 1879. 

In reply to your No. 1222 of 2nd April, 1870, T have the honour to submit fow 
copies for tush distribution ax may be thought desirable by the Panjab Govern- 
‘ant, of pamphlet containing the opinions of various members ot the Anjeman.i- 
Panjab on the several points mentioned in your letter under reply. Some 
vwellattended meetings have been held and its subject-matter has been ventilated 
{in reoont numbers of our Journal, with the view of eliciting epinions and egges- 
tons. It wil be found that there is a large preponderance of native opinion in 
favour of the establishment of panchayets, a fact which was fully established in the 
Aigoustions at the meetings to which I have referred. Several important moda. 
tions of the principle have, however, been suggested. by various members, in order 
to bring it into harmony with the present stata of things. Should Bis Honour the 
ieutenant-Governor desire a continuation of the discusion, it would be advisable, 
fs our immediate material has already been sufficiently drawn upon, to supply the 
‘Anjuman with forther material, such #5 information regarding the working of the 
panchayet system in Madras and ofa similar principle in Ceylon, the complaints 
Against panchayets, as administered in former times, which are suppored to exist 
among the archives of the Chiet Court of this Province, the opinions of civil 
ficers, who, lke Mr. Brandreth, in his Report of 1871, have advocated the 
‘stabishment of panchayets and accounts of the experience of villages, which, ike 
Molana in the Kengra Disirict, are said to seitle their dispates by panchayets 
Furnished with such material, the Anjaman might be able fo elicit farther informa 
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tion from non-offeial and other souroes regarding the provious working of the 
‘panchayot system which might possess both historical and legal value. In the 
meanwhile, a hope is expressed that the Government may find that the suggestions 
made in the " eolletion of opinions”” herewith forwarded are not altogother without 
value, For facility of reforence an index to these opinions is annexed. 
‘Te may not be altogether unnecessary to add, that, although I have always taken 
‘an interest in tho question, I am, at present, metely acting as to transmitting 
‘modium of the opinion of the Avjaman, my own opinion, wore it desirable to submit 
it, and which Ihave not the nocessary leisure to put into proper form, agreeing 
neither with the popslar nor the legal preconceptions on the subject, 
Thave, &e, &e,, G, W, Larmem, Barristorat- 
President, Anjumansé-Pungad, 


List of Members of the Anjuman-i-Panjab who havo expressed opinions on one 
‘or more of the points refered to inthe letter from the Panjab Govern. 
‘ment to the address of the President of the AnjumansicPanjeb of 2nd 
April, 1879. No, 1222, 

(Gero follows Index to Uru pamphlet containing opinions of 21 Members.) 

Ts will bo observed that the opinions aro fatly representative of various sections 
ot tho> Nativo community ; Raises, Baitors of Newspapers, Pleuders, Official 
fand other Native, educated either nceording to the Oriental ot the English 

tem, ‘ 

‘the fnllonng ofla eoramoneation ray be ntereating 

“The Deccan Ryots Reliet Act has beon considered by tho Secretary of Stato in 
Counel, who, in reply to the Government of India's dexpatch on the subject, 
expreses his opinion that it fairly caries out the prinoiplos laid down in. his 
Aerpatch to the Government of Bombay of 26th December, 1878, and therefore 
Accords his nent to it, With rogard 0 tho aubject-mntter of Chaptar VI of the 
Bill, Lord Cranbrook remarks, that ho considers that conciliation etn only be 
‘properly earied out by a functionary familiar with legal procedure and having 
‘somo authority. In Franco, whoro tho system has met with success, the co 
afliaor is tho ordinary ‘ Juge de Faia" sitting in his own Court, His Lordship 
further remarks that i is within tho agope of Bec. 88 to nominate tho loeal judges, 
‘s far as practicable, tho concilintr in each caso, and he presumes this course will 
be adopted by thove entrusted with the eerrying out of the provisions of the Act.” 

















F—FINAL RESOLUTION OF THE PUNJAB GOVERNMENT 
ON LOOAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THY PUNJAB. 


‘From W. M, YOUNG, Hso,, Stonsziny 10 sume Govmnvanmr op mx Puxsas, to tho 
SEORETARY T0 THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, Hows Deranmaces. 
(¥0.1777A.) 

Septender 7, 1882, 
With reference to Government of India, Homo Department Resolution No, 

1774759, dated 18th May las, Tm desired to forward herewith, for the infor- 

‘ation of His Exeelleney the Viceroy and Governor-General in Council, & copy of 

Panjab Government Resolution No. 1777 of this day's date, on the subject of local 

‘elt government, 





aun | 








— 
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‘Resouoriox oP THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PUNJAB, No. 1777. 
Surrmenmn 7, 1882. 
Bao 
‘Resolution of the Government of India, in the Home Department No. 14-7, 
dated the 16th May, 1889, explaining generally the manner in which the 
Governor-General in Council desires the principle of loal self-government to 
bo,npplied throughout British India outside the Presidency Towns. 


Circulates Government of India.—Resolution of May. 


‘Rasorov1ox.—The Resolution read abore is herewith circulated for the informa 
tion and guidanes of Deputy-Commissioners and Commissioners, who are invited to 
submit proposals for the adoption, in the difterent Districts and Divisions, of admainis- 
‘trative measures to be framed, in accordance with the remarks about to be mad 
{or the purpose of giving effect, in the Punjab, to the policy and instructions of the 
Government of India, 





Previous cause of the Correspondence. 

2, The observations of the Governor-General in Council recite the material points 
{n tho recent financial correspondence between the Local and Supreme Governments, 
‘twas intended that further developments of local responsibility and locel adminis- 
trative control should follow, as @ consequence, upon the introduction of the new 
schemes for extending the decentralization of finance which are now in opertion 
{in the various Provinces. In October last, Local Governments were therefore 
‘dressed in regard to the readjustments of lisbiity and resources which might bo 
considered or effected as between Provincial and Local Funds, and, incidentally, 
‘opinions were expressed by the Government of India touching the character and 
functions of the local bodies about to be entrusted with extended powers. Some of 
those opinions have now been modifed in the direction of greater liberality atter 
considering the schemes for promoting local sell-goverament prepared in several 
Provinces. ‘The Punjab Government id not draw up any such scheme; for 
although Sir Robert Egerton cordially accepted the general principles of tho 
instructions of October, he desired, atthe close of his term of office, to leave to his 
‘successor the initiation of measures which must necessarily involve considerable 
‘changes in the provincial administration. 


Summary of Government of India Orders. 


8, Amongst the enrdinal principles enunciated by the Goverament of India, it 
‘wos laid down that, within appropriate limits local bodies should be allowed much 
larger powers than they now enjoy, and that the respective powers of such bodies 
tnd of the Govemment should be distinetly defined. It is explained that tho 
extension of local self-government has not, as ite immediate object, improved 
‘administrative efficiency. Tt is chiefly desired ‘+s an instrument of political and 
popular education.” Some failures are tobe expected; success is to be attained by 
patiently nurtoring the growth of small political institutions. If it bo said that the 
‘ass of the people is indifferent to pablic affairs, it is replied that intelligence and 
‘publie spirit are spreading, and should be utilized. ‘The oficers of Government in 
‘all Departments complain of overwork; and the true remedy is to awaken or foster 
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f capsety for slt-help amongst tho people, ‘This priteiple has not yet had a fair 
trial; and the Government of India now wishes to make a substantial, though 
cautious, advance in this direction. Accordingly the Government of India has 
‘raced, in general outline, the measures to be taken towards this end by Local 
Governments, both as rogards the constitution of municipal and district boards, 
‘and manner of control over them to bo retained or exercised by Government, 





Dhe Liewtenant-Governor's Views of the Policy of the Resolution. 


4: evi eee nt Bins emo tai a 
ey cael seta Goraes it i ts lat os 
SST Steel suns arte he Sen 
‘to endeavour carnestly to carry it out wherever local circumstances are not pro- 
See ar arama Rept boepna 
EAGT, aun beets te 
front yarn pd sha oat ay 
Signet eee ee ay oe ean 
Pee Sash sent Sloe wt ost ae npr 
Uta dowemer Se ura vets eta ese pcg Be 
nen eran acl te preianranors oa a 
‘the outset it is admitted that, amongst tho native community, the various capacities _ 
waite fe Sn ale pea 
avail Sibetewsny, aa ten 

‘Ecttaan init Stic he. ah 
sania che his cost oie wees ot 
tendency to create and develop the oapacity for self- 
Eee tropa ern ee pee 
‘the local boards will, it is to be hoped, become, year by year, more intelligent, 
Mpa” as alee ns a en 
Sie“ vrei emesis tae 
Force weap Sta een lr nw hae 
EoD iets pol si cue way ert 
cia cen Wanstead hese wtp 
Seite eae, Sea maeel o ee he | 

‘ i nalts 
inspite lege stn sae pope 
Tinta late ta ag eer ope a 
cen Aur ak ‘geee angle a en a ere Era 
sEytrtr aap Sieh atop Mister byes 
ef gene sry” ay tn ee 
cris tees eal wea ets itn oo 
set Site Gre eer unsere in ae 
iio era echoed fy tore a al a J 

"inhi saneteaegaicntaree eset ae bomen | 
te promote better knowledge of the real aims of the governing body; to popularize 
hin Coa canton eaiet ees eatin ane 
ied as me ote fa ne sore ae 
ae it ul Seta tad nuts Tes 
Bopanna te pl SoS ne sets al 
ponte Gore 
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History of Local Self-Government in the Punje 


5, In considering what steps should now be taken to extend local selt.govern- 
ment in the Punjab, it is of much consequence to bear in mind the present 
character and past growth of District and Municipal Committee in the Province, 
In 1649 the Board of Administration introduced the chaukidari police system Sa all 
towns and villages, the cost of the establishment being distributed into shares ot 
ceases and levied from house proprietors. The task of assessment was entrasted to 
{influential residents; bot complaints of inequality arose, and it was found that 
‘exemptions were made on personal grounds or from sectarian motives, and the rich 
‘wero generally spared at the expense of the lomer classes, For this and other 
reasons the house-tax was very unpopolar; and in 1850, on the suggestion of the 
citizens it was abandoned for the system of town duties, then introduced on trial 
{n Lahore and Amitaar. This aystem was indigenous to the country; for it was 
founded on the chungl collections of the Sikhs so modifed as to remove, almout 
‘entirely all objectionable restrictions upon trade. Tt was shortly atter extended to 
‘the Moottan, Jhelom and Sutlej States Divisions, The surplus over and above the 
funds 20 raised for police was expended on municipal improvements, ‘The income 
was vested in tho Magistrate of the district as trustee, but the expenditare was 
regulated by the advice of Committe elected by the townsmen. Such, under British 
rule in the Punjab, was the beginning of local el-government—a term which frst 
‘appears in the Literature of the Province in paragraph 889 of the firt Punjab 
‘Administration Report for the years 1849 to 1861. ‘The development of this system 
‘uring the first ton oF twelve years of British administration had no connection with 
the notion taken in isolated cases under the Towns Improvementa Act, XXVI of 1850. 
‘Daring this poriod Simla end Bhiwani were the only places in which tht Act waa 
‘applied. Tn 1860, in roply toa request of the Government of India for information 
regarding the system of municipal government and its successes, the Officiating 
‘Tadicial Commissioner, Mr. Roberts, reported that the local funds were managed by 
‘8 Committes of European officals ad other members, Buropean and Native. Prac- 
tically, however, fow natives, except Extra Assistant Commissioners, were appointed, 
‘hough in some’ instances the town panches were associated with the Committees, 
But these bodies were not, properly speaking, municipal corporations, as they had 
‘no power of taxation, but simply originated and exceuted local improvements under 
‘the supervision of the Divisional Commissioner. ‘The tends expended by them 
‘wore usualy collected by an octroi duty, and in some cases, by a house-tax, though 
‘tho latter impost was not popular. The entire local funds of the Pxovineo were 
under the administrative control of the Jadicial Commissioner, 

Proceedings of 1861-62.—Opinion of Sir Donald MeLeod. 

6. In submitting this report to the Government of India the Lieutenant: 
Govern, Sie Robert Montgomery, exresuad the opinion that o tar uate year 
of monicipal government had been tried, it had worked well.’ The Government of 

India then urged greater efforts for its more complete establishment, ascribing the 

‘of the people to a greater distrust of novelties and to misconceptions of the 
objects of Government and the ends of local taxation. Means were suggested by 

‘which these dificulties might be overcome; the formation of representative bodies 

in large towns was advised ; and it was required both thet personal influence should 

doused to create a desire for municipal edministration, and that due attention 
should be paid to the ascertained wishes of ocal communities. On this Resolution 
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‘ir Donald Moticod, then Pinancia! Commissioner, recorded a memorandum which 
sppears to the Lieutonant-Governor to breathe the very spisit of the present. 
Snatrutions of the Government of India. Sir Donald McLood observed— i 

“Tho geniu of tho natives is essontialy suited for munfoipal organization, and 
‘as rightly observed by the Supreme Government, munteipal institutions are as well 
adapted to the natives of India as thosoot England. This municipal organization 
still exista in every trade, and didexis, previous to our rule, in every village, But 
thee experienges havo beon of  mierosoople character. ‘In social matory the 
ropresentativ element was almost tho enlyrogulating principle. In the affairs of 
Stato none was orlinarly allowed to interfore, Henco municipal organizations 
mong the natives have been limited to small eetions of society having oommon 
Sntreste, 

“This should be borne in mind in all our endeavours to tam municipal organi. 
ration to account, We should eommence with the atoms of which native society in 
-eompoted and work upwards in such © manner os they may themselves suggest, or 
‘an may be found most congenial fo them . 

‘Mo givo the poople a real interest in the arrangements oontemplatod, it is 
absolutely exsontial that thoy should be given « large aisoretion in the matter of 
‘expenditure, ‘To work any practical uso out of the people, they should not continue 
‘ever to bo trontad as children ot imbecile.” { 

‘Sir Donald Mot.ood then proceeded to advise the following plan :— 

“«Firt dotermine whether the organization nell bo the casts, mubullas, trades, 

Gr any other sub-division of the people or loalty. ‘Then direct such sub-ivision 
to appoint its own managing Committee, and entrant it to the entire exeoutive 
ranagement of such duties as it may be determined to mako over; and lastly, loave_ 
it entirely to thovo bodies to cloct a general or contral Committes of management, 
{nveating tha body with rel authority and digeretion to manags and control all 
general questions and to exerci a supervision over the subordinate Committee, * 
‘No Government official ought to bo assonintod with them in their deliberations, or 
‘lowed to intrfor in any way with their nomination, though eas member, whon 
octad shouldbe recognized, and, if nooessary, investod by tho local representa. 
‘ives of Government; and those should nlso have the power of declasing ineligible, 
‘or removing from tho post any one of bad chatueter, or convicted of any serious 
offence ; 

“In short, tho municipal body, should bo, as regards essentials, really indo. 
pendent, 60 fa as tho interference of our officials goes. { 

“Hf, however, we bogin as we have been wont todo, from the top instend of from. 
tho botiom—te, nominato council ot men of rank and consideration, and then 
@oscend to details as best wo may,—tho whole thing will become a sham ond a 
olasion : and still more so if we astocinte our own officers with them in their pro- 
‘ceedings, whothor deliberative or exeoutive.” 

‘Cominissioners of Divisions wero consulted; and the rosult was tho Sane of Si 
Robert Montgomery's wellknown Resolation of 1802, diooting tho establishment of 
‘municipalities in towns near the head quartrs of dstits, Tho Committees were to 
bb composed of représentatives of the townspeople cleted annually by delegates or 
‘panchayats of trades and callings. ‘They were to exercise a real control over eonser- 
‘vanoy, drainage, waler-supply, the construction of local buildings, lighting, the 
regulation of bazaars, and the like. No now local taxes were to be imposed, nor. 
swore the rates tobe increased, without their consent. ‘The District Officer was to be 
‘her frond and advisor; he was to encourage them to act boldly and independently 
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snd he was not to overrle their designs without previous relarence to the Commis 
loner of the Division, 
Operation of the Orders of 1863. 

1. The evidence as tothe practical operation of these endars daring the next ive 
seats isscenty and inconclusive; and it seems doubifol whether they were earied 
into fuleflet by loeal officers. In December, 1502, the Judicial Commissioner, 
(Cust, reported the results in thirty-tve towns where Committees had been elected in 
various ways, by wards, by castes, by the slfrages of inoome-tax payors divided into 
trades, by householders, by delegates from different classes, by headmen of tribes, by 
an clestoral body chosen by icense-tax payers, by general consent, by sects, and by 
‘acclamation at an assembly of citizens. In one town out of thirty-five, viz., Bannu, 
‘the Committee was nominated by the District Officer, and consisted of the panch 
‘stoelated with chaudris; in another, Peshawar, some members were similarly nomi- 
nated and others elected, Mr. Cast waa seeptical of tho success of these new muni 
clpalition, decrying their eapacity for administrative undertakings, and evidently 
holding, that, in many places, the measure had been incautious and yremature, In 
the Administration Report of tho year, however, it was stated that the members of 
‘the Committees had worked together harmoniously and bad transactod business with 
eal, sprit, and eficloney. " Hitherto,” it was said, the experiment of thus 
cenfranchising a people full ot energy and good-teclng has been attended with nought 
but the happiest result, and properly supervized and fostered, there is no reason to 
foar danger to the duty politi trom this plan of leeving the people to manago 
their own aftr for themeclvs.” 


Municipal Committece from 1862 to 1872. 


8, In 1868 a briof further report was submitted from the Amritsar Division which 
hha been omitted from the previous returns. At Amritsar the Committeo was 
looted by delegates from constituencies formed by circles of trades and tribes, ‘The 
citizens were satisfied with the result of the polling, and the Committoo was said to 
‘have worked well. In 1864 there were Committees in forty-nine towns, the members 
in twenty-eight towns being elected. In 1886 doubts wore felt as to the legality of 
‘the ootroi tax in several parts of the Province; and in 1867 an Act was passed to 
‘remove uncortainty as to the logal constitution of the existing Municipal Committees 
‘and to empower the Local Government to extend the system and to define the 
relations between the Government and the Municipalities. Immodiately afterwards 
rules were issued largely importing the official element into the Committees, Tt was 
further laid down that the manner of appointment of members would vary according 
to the ciroumstancesof each town. “Ordinarily,” itwas eaid, “a system of appoint 
‘ment by careful selection and nomination will be preferred to one of popular eleo- 
tion; but whether the mode adopted for appointing non-official members of Muni- 
cipal Committees be that of nomination or election, the object kept in view will bo 
the same, viz, to secure a fair representation of the interests of the people in all 
parts of the town.” It is very remarkable that these orders, entirely at variance 
‘though they wore with the viows expressed by Sir Donald McLeod when Financial 
Commissioner, five years earlier, were issued during his Licutenant-Governorship. 

explaining the grounds for this change of polioy, and some 
further observations will be made below on this part of the subject generally. As 
some of the provisions of the Act of 1887 were of a temporary character, it was £0 
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tamed as to expire in five yours. ‘The rules remained in foreo tll 1872, when they 
‘wore revised under the orders of Sir Henry Dadies, who considered that the pro- 
‘portion of officials upon the Committees was unduly large, the administrative officials 
such as tho Commissioners and several Inspectors General being thereafter excluded 
‘rom the municipal bodies. 


Fisit of Lord Mayo to Lahore. 


4, Batore this, at the closo of Sir Donald MoLod's administration, the Viceroy, 
“Lord Mayo, visited Eahore, aad on a public occasion tested to the progress whlch 
3bad been made in muniipal government in the Province daring Sir Donald's tenure 
of offce inthe following words — 

““Whan he entered ofice only threo or four towns in the Provines were provided 
‘with writin bye-laws end regularly constitated Monicipal Committees, Tam, how. 
‘ver, now tald there are upwards of 100 towns endowed in some shape or other 
‘rth the means of sall-goverament, and T do say that any man who has suoceedd 
{n oxtalishing moniipal institutions, which have always been in every county in 
‘tho world the bass of evil government andthe frst germ of civeation, is entitled 
to tho highest praise,” 

Blootivo ropresentaton bad by this time almost died out of the countey; and 
‘his waa the inevitable consoquenoo of the role laid down in 1867, prescelbing that 
‘ordinarily e aystam of appointment by careful selection ws to be prefered. 


Municipat Committee from 1872 to the present time. 


10, Tn 1872, Act XV of 1807 was continued for yest; and in the next year the 
present law, Act TV of 1878, was passed, ‘The rules mado under that endetment, 
{ind sued fa Croular No.8 of tho 28rd May, 187, ao i foree at the protent time, 
ewan observed that the aystem of appointing members trom amongst the leading 
citiens of towns or recognized ropresontative of last interots was generally in 
foreo, and s-vas said that thi mathod of nomination would be found better suited 
to th creumstances of the towns of tho Panjab, and more in accordance with the 
{eolings and habits of tho people, than a system of appointment by poplar eestion, 
‘At th same tie readiness was oxpresed to sanction a aystem of election wherever 
there might boa don fide desire for it on tho part ofthe peopl, anda reasonable 
prospest of the pxivloge of voting being intaligently and lonely exercised. ‘Tho 
Postion of the Dopaty-Commissioner, and generally ofthe oflers of Government, 
fn relation to the Committees stood practialy as defined bythe succssve orden of 
1967 and 1672; and tho distibution of maniipaiies into ft, second, and third 
clasa bodies vas continued. ‘The anual reports show that muneipaltios have 
oka satu, nin he susmy of he Rep er 1808 te flloing 
cobuerationt occu 

‘Tho growihof the municipal ayatem in the Punjabis one of the mos intresting 
features inthe development ofthe country. ‘The municipalities in existence daring 
‘ho your ware 195 in number, and contained a population of to milion inhabitant, 
‘or moro than onetenth of the whole population of the Province. Nothing ia dane 
fo mach to develop the capabilites of selt government in the peoplo e the muni. 
cipal system, snd nowhere heve publio improvements been caried on £0 vigorously 
‘or with such good effect as in the towns where the system prevails.” 

‘his testimony ofords o great encouragement in oonsidering the prospects of 
‘the present scheme, It was further said that on the whole the funds entrusted to ~ 
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‘ho Committees had been loyally and nsefally administord, and that tho authority 
Gologated to the municipal bodies had had the best results, not only in promoting 
the welfare of the town popalstion, but also in engendering condiality and sympathy 
between the officers of the Government and the people. ‘This consequence, n the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s judgment, eould hardly fail to ensue; and he believes that 
18 will follow in a more marked degree upon an expansion of the system. In one 
respect it was noted that the results had been disappointing. ‘The system of elective 
representation was pronounced to have proved a complete failure partly, it was 
Delioved, from want of interest in the voters, and partly from the reluctance of 
‘candidates to enter the lists in a competition. In time it was thought interest would 
de awakened. Finally, Sir Hobert Bgerion recorded that “whatever drawbacks 
‘there might be to the introduction of the elective eystem of representation in the 
{important centres of the Province, the Manicipaities afford amplo evidence of & 
rowing capacity for administration and of steadily increasing popularity. 
History of District Committees. 

__ 11, The District Committees have bed « shorter, a less variod, but an equally 
promising history. Act XX of 1871 (the Panjab Local Rates Act) empowered tho 
Licatenant-Governor to appoint Committees in each district for the purpose of 
determining the manner in which the rates should be applied. Tn acoordance with 
the rules framed under that enactment, Committees, consisting of official and 
non-official members, have been formed in all districts.’ ‘The Doputy-Commissioner 
in President, and, in his absence, the senior Assistant-Commistioner presides 
‘Tho non-official members are appointed by the nomination Deputy-Commissioner, 
subject the veto of the Commissioner and the sanction of the Local Government, 
‘Tho powers of the Committees which ordinarily meet at the headquarters of 
Aistrcts are generally assimilated to thoso of the second-class Municipal Com- 
nittees, Year attr year the annoal reports show that these Committees have proved 
‘most nsefol and popolar institutions. As an illostration of tho bettor under. 
standing between Goverment and the people which the extension ot local 
self-government may be expected to promote itis interesting to observe a statement 
{n the annual Report for 1878-74 to the effect that any dissatitaction which might 
hhavo existed atthe time when local rates were first lovied had did away, the people 
perceiving that the fands were expended for their benefit, and that they had a voice 
fn determining works to which they were applied. Sir Honry Davies considered 
tho establishment ofthese bodies to be essentially a wiso and liberal measure ; and 
in the Report for 1880-81 the interest taken by the District Committees in the 
‘administration of funds placed at their disposal for district porpotes was noted as 
indicative of advance in intelligence and fall of promise for the future. 


The same continued. 


12. Previously, in 1878, Act V of that year had been passed for the purpose of 
cexhancing the local rates in order to detray expenditure on famine reliet and 
prevention ; bat this legisation effected no change in the fonctions and constitution 
cof District Committees. In February, 1879, it was desided that the budgets of 
‘hese Committees should be regulated exclosively by the estimated income of tho 
year, their balances being thus withdrawn from their control and held in reserve to 
‘eal with unforeseen contingencies of a more serious character than could be met 
cout of the small sums set apart yeatly for the purpose. However necessary this 

oy 
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restriction may have beon under tho pressure of considerable financial ombar. 
sassment and in view of possible dificulty and distress, it must obviously havo 
eprived the Committees of many incentives both to economy and enterprise, 
Against the recurrence of such a measure looal boards should for the future be 
‘ooured, 


Gharacter of Wecadslfigovernmant by District and Municipal Committees as 
‘now constituted. 


18, The Distict Commitices have thus only been in existenco for eleven years, 
‘Their present constitution necessitates a vast preponderance ot official instuence, 
‘and, no donbt, the aystom is capable of gront extension on the lines now laid down, 
2y the Government of India, ‘The measure, x0 fer as it has been eattied out, has 
Deon attended with success, bu the advantage reaped has been that of counsel to 
District Oficors rather than increase of selfelianoo on the part of the pooplo. Tt 
fs, howover, the latter, the cretion of sprit of selt-help at which the Government 
‘hiety aims, Muniipal Committees havo, perhaps, evinced w greater independence, 
Ik ia probable thoy form a botiorsehoc} for individns charnoter, and it ix certain 
that they have done much usefol ork and eeoomplished many publio improvements, 
‘The proportion of unofficial members in Municipal Committees is slightly greater 
‘han in District Committes, being two-tths in th former enso as against ono-third 
{n the later, or as ix to Avo; but, unlike the District Committees, the Municipal 
Comimitteos, subjest to the sanction of Government, exercise powers of taxation, 
‘and can frame their own byo-laws. If their authority has been leas veal and theit 
initiative is generally less criginal than sto bo desired tho izouxostance is probably 
Aue, not 0 much fo any defect in the law an to the operation of the existing 
rales relating to their constitution, Oftcals, as a consequence of their ponition, 
carry weight in auch Committees out of all proportion to their mombers. ‘Bo long 
1s the president iss high ofloer, or, indeed, any offcer of Government, tho acta of 
‘© Municipal Gommittoo ond to bo his rather than theirs, 


Resolution of 18th May, 1882, 











{ 


14, The two most important points in tho Government of India resolution of 


‘ho 18th Moy, 1882, rlatoto— 
) The postion of the oftars of Govomment in relation to loa bodtes; and 
(@) The application of the principle of election inthis eountry. 

‘Bontingfthes points in mind, the Liewtonant-Goveror will now proceed to explain 

{in what manner ho would propote to adapt to the Punjeb the goneral observations 

‘of the Government of India in the $th and folowing paragraph of the vescltion 


of May. 
Formation of Lovat Boards, 
15, As regards the constitution of Toeal bodies, one important novelty eontem- 





District Committees which aro now appointed for districts at large and usually 
‘scemble, as already suid at district headquarters, In the composition of the new 
Jeeal boards, no Tess than in tho mode of sppointing Town and District Committee, 
‘uniformity of system is no moro essential in tho Punjab than it is in India 
generally. On the contrary, o diversity in the arrangements will be presumptive 





‘root that the varying requirements of different localities havo not boen sr 
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garded. No scheme of local seli.government in the Punjab should overlook the 
fact that the popalation is made up of tribes, castes, and village communities: 
Representation should be the representation cf existing organio groups of the 
people, How far the endeavours now to be made.can proceed in the various 
Aisricts soems to the Lientenant-Govemer to be, to a great extent, a question of 
‘Pervonnel, ‘Men most be found who are willing and at least fairly competent, ander 
ndlcious guidance, to do the work of local self-gorerament; and the operation of 
‘the scheme must be widened or contracted according as such men are numerous or 
‘the reverse, The limited amount of funds which will be at the disposal of local 
Boards no doubt constitutes a dificolty. The largest amount provided in the 
District Fund Budget for 1861-82 for any district is lees than Ms. 1,20,000 on 
cither side of the account: and the smallest allotment, omitting that of the Simla 
district, does not exceed Re. 12,000. If such sums are divided amongst the tahsils, 
‘ho sub-divisional boards will have little scope for expenditure. But this objection 
is not conclusive. The same dificalty was felt on the first establishment of 
Municipal Commiitees, and as time goes on the resources placed at the disposal 
‘of local boards will increase. Moreover, funds will bo largely localized under the 
financial orders issued in  soparate resolation of this date. ‘The Lieutenant- 
Governor therefore thinks the local boards should be establishied throughout the 
Province, exoopt where (1) there aro not enough people ft to bo members; (2) the 
funds at the disposal of the board would be so insignificant as to make its proooedings 
ineffectual; or (@) politieal circumstances exist which would render any such 
‘change in present arrangements really a matter of riak, In plaoos whore local 
Doards are not proposed, loeal officers should clearly state how far all or any of those 
‘conditions obtain. 
Turiadietion of Local Boards. 


16, Probably these local o rural boards will sometimes be nothing more or 
esa than local sections of existing district boards formed by splitting up Dintriot 
Comrittoes according to localities. Bat it will bo preterabe, wherevor practicable, 
to constitute separate local boards with distinct functions. In determining tho 
Toca limits of tho jurisdiction of rural boards, it will ordinarily be most convenient 
4 follow tho several administrative sub-divisions of the district; but this need not 
bo an invariable role. Tho test should be not symmetry or uniformity, but the 
Possibility of forming a useful board. The ilk, or cixcle of tho raral board, might 
follow the limits occupied by a particular tribe or by several tribes which could act 
well together; or it might eoineide with one or more old parganas not yet forgotten 
by the people’ or it might even be based neither upon the ethnical distribution of 
‘he people not upon traditions, but merely upon convenience, regard boing had to 
‘the places of residence of the men who form the board, and the distance they 
‘would have to travel to a meeting. The obligatory principle is that stated in the 
resolution of the Government of India—viz., that the jurisdiction of such boarda 
anust bo so limited in area as to ensure both local knowledge and local interest on 
the part of each of the members. 

Size of Local Boards. 

17. What should be the size of these new local bodies is a question of some 
consequence. ‘The Municipal Act lays down that the Committeo shall consist of 
not less than five members; and the smallest number permissible in the ease of 
District Committees is siz. The Lieutenant-Governor woald take five as a minimum 
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fn all eases for local bodies of all descriptions. It is always easy to enlarge a 
Committee if good men are ortheoming for membership. On the other hand, 
‘anall Committees are more amenable to reason, more easily replaced, and more 
oenly alive to their own responsibilties..'The Lieutenant-Governor considers that 
tho Committees, ahsil, district and municipal, should ordinarily be limited in 
‘number to what is necessary for the duo reprosentation of the chiet classes of the 
community in each loeality or town ; but on this point also full consideration inust 
bo given to local circumstances, and there is no objection to the formation of largo 
Committees it they give promise of eicont working. 
Classification of Local Bodies, 

18, Tho powers ofthe rural boards would necessarily vary. Some boards might 
Ihave the fall powers of a district board exoept as regards general questions and 
questions afesting moro than one local body. Others, again, would require 
Personal guidance for somo time, Dut all, even with the most limited powers, 
would bo useful to the Deputy-Commissioner as n consultative body on questions 
Doth of local and of general interest. It would thus be expedient to make a elassi- 
feation of local boards; nd the Lioutenant-Governor would’ hero follow tho 
‘principle of aasimilating tho law and roles for town, rural, and district boards. Ho 
‘would hay fits, second, and third class local bodies; and it seems to him probablo 
‘hat the same, or nessly the same, gradation of authority would do forall, whether 
municipal or rural, Municipalities and raral boards of the lower grades would bo 
advanced to the higher from time to timo as they showed themselves ft for it, 











Relations of different Local Bodies and controt of those of the lowest class 


19, Manicipal Committees will, as observed by tho Government of India, 
continue to be the local boards for municipal areas. ‘The mutual relations of the 
various loca bodios will require careful consideration nnd settlament. or localities 
wharo tho whole schemo might be introduced in its full extent, the Lieutenant- 
Governor believes that tho principle aid down in paragraph 10 of the Government 
of India Resolution, namely, that sub-iviafonal boards should work independently, 
‘and that common affairs should be determined by periodical Distriot Committece at 
‘which delogntes from time to time selected from tho local hoards should attend, is 
‘the right one. But in many places thig state of things would be distant as yet, and 
more djversifed arrangements must bo adopted. Tiverywhere the prosent ciasaficn- 
tion of Municipal Committees should be maintained. ‘The Lieutenant-Governor 
‘would make second class loca boards and municipalities tolerably independent, and 
the thinks that the control which it may be nooossary to maintain over any boards 
‘or municipalities not yet propared for the ordinary amount of independence would 
probably bo better exercised by the Deputy.Commissioner than by the Distriot 
Comite, ‘That Committee should deal with questions atfecting (a) the district 
as a whole, or (P) more than one sub-division or (¢) arising where municipal or 

local interests may overlap or conflict, In respect to these matters the local boards 
and municipalities would, subjeot to the general control of the Local Government, 
be bound to obey the instructions and earry out the decisions of the District Com- 
nittees. ‘The distri boards thus having to deal mainly with matters of common 
interest should be largely composed of delegates both from tahsil hoards or muni- 
‘cpalities or groups of municipalities. In some cases where the new Looal Boards 
are merely sub-committees of existing District Boards, the latter might themselves 
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define what powers the newly-formed bodies should exercise. On all those points 
Ihowever, as woll as in regard to the best system for controlling third class muni- 
‘ipalities, the Lieutonant-Governor would be glad to be favoured with an expression 
of the opinions of Commissioners of Divisions. 


Proportion of Non-Offcial Membert.—Term of Office. 
20, In regard to the rules proposed in the 12th paragraph of the Government ot 
India Resclation, the Licutenant-Governor considers that in Committees of all 
kinds, distrit, tahsil, and municipal, no less than two-thirds of the members should 
bo private pertona other than offcers of Government, anless oflees of Government 
bo chosen by election. Non-offcal members and oficials when elected should bold 
office for three years. ‘They might be eligible to serve again after the expiry 0 
‘hat period; or perhaps beiter after the lapso of three years from the time 
‘cating office, 





The Principle of Election—Ies alleged failure, 
is essential connection with the Scheme. 

1. Coming now to the question of election, and having regard to the alleged 
{allure of the system in the Panjab, the Lientenant-Governor finda no evidence 10 
prove that the principle has ever been fairly tried in this Province for any muflcieut 
Jength of time. Even supposing that the experiment was allowed a due chance of 
‘sucooss between 1862 and 1867—and the probabilities of the caso, vague as they are, 
‘teem to point the other way—Aive years are a mere span in the education of 
‘people ; while itis manifest that, since 1807, the idea of election has been offically 
Aisoouraged by the provisions of ‘the municipal rules. It is troe that Government 
hhas often announced its readiness to grant an elective system to any municipality 
‘which might really desire it; but the rules have not been altered; and, looking to 
tho necessary bent of oficial infuence under their guidance, it is dificult to s00 
hhow, under the circumstances, a wish for a system of election should be fostered oF 
find troe expression. Tt may be frankly aduitted that even within the linits of the 
arrow experience gained, abuses have not been unknown. ‘There are instances on 
record of the purchase of votes, and of at lest one other form of corruption. On 
‘one occasion, in 1862, a rebel, whose property had been confiscated, and who had 
been dismissed from public employ, was retarned as chairman of a municipality. 
‘Apathy has been exhibited in recording votes and in candidatore. At a recent 
flection in Amritsar only seventeen persons presented themselves to fill sixteen 
‘vacancies, and one of them had been convicted of a criminal offence, In the 
lection ot zildars there have been absolute absurdities, nombers of village 
headmen either refosing to vole or manfully voting for themselves. But acknow. 
lodging all this, the Lieutenant-Governor is prepared to face some failures and 
ccasional scandals rather than to assume that the people do not possess, and 
cannot acquire, the intelligence, honesty, and eapacity to choose representatives for 
themselves. Tt has always been an avowed object in connection with the local 
{institutions of the Province to secure a fair representation of ll classes. Bir 
‘Charles Aitchison thinks that by mere nomination this object cannot be attained. 
Individuals of different classes may no doubt by selection be brought together on a 
board, But there is no guarantee that such individuals really represent the feelings 
‘and interest of the classes concerned unless they are elected by them, not choten 
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for them by external authority, One weakness of a Government situated like the 
‘Brith Government in India is its want of detailed knowledge of class interests and 
‘lass feelings, Enough is not known of these subjects to ensure a real representa. 
tion, in the propar senso of the tom, if the supposed representatives are simply 
appointed by the Goverment, ‘Tho Lieutenant-Governor therefore deprecates any 
400 hasty asnumption that election, which in one form or another is not altogether 
tunfamiline to native ideas, will fai, It ia not too much to say thatthe final and 
completo success of the whole projest of local seltgovemment depends in the main 
‘upon the introduction of tho principle of election. In no other way can the power 
‘and responsibility of local undertakings bo shifted trom offcinls on to tho poople, 
fo long as & manjorty of the members of tho boards are nominated by Government) 
they will be regarded in the light of servants of Government, and tho distinction 
between the acts of the Goverment and the looal authorities will not be generally 
recognized, or, infact, very generally exist, ‘The Lioutonant-Governor would there- 
fore expresa his cordial approval of the policy of the Goyemment of India in this 
matter, and he hopes that the offcers of the Panjab Commission will endeavour 
‘earnestly to carry it out wherever yenotionble, 


Condition under which the Principle of Rlection to bo tried. j 


92, But Bit Oharloa Aitchison would not attempt to introduce election where tho 
people aro deeidedly eppoted to it for thero ho would not regurd the measure a a 
‘practicable one, No doubt there are some parts of the country in which resort to 
‘lection would be attended with greater aifculton than others. On the frontier 
for exnmplo, whore porsonal animouities aro high, an election might bo a aignal for 
iturbance or outrage. Dat even thero tho constant references mado by Distiot 
Ofiicers to tribal assemblies, or jingas, sbow that it may bo practicable to utilize the F 
popular element. Tn backward parts, also, ot in kasbag or small towns, elootion in 
‘any olaborate form could only bo exceptionally introduced, ‘This is fully recognized 
by the Government of India, who desire, however, that in these backward placew 
‘nd mal towns cletion in some form that hunmonizes with native (eas should be 
‘encouraged, and that in one form or another it ahoald bo introduced in considerable 
towns. ‘Tho Tiouenant-Governor belioves that there ia nothing to prevent this in 
tho cizeamstances of the country or the geniss of the’ peopla, whather Hindus, 
Sikhs, or Mohamedans, to all of whom, in eonnection with theis own social or 
religious auirs lection in some form ox ancther is fai. If tho qualifentions 
{or voting and for holding ofc aro eareflly framed, and caro is taken that good 
men, ot traditional representatives of the people, ate not deterred from coming | 
forward, ho has no doubt that election will eventually suceod, provided always that 
Sit Donald MoLeod's caution is observed, and the boards aro vested with seat 
‘wor and responsibility, and aro not overshadowed by a preponderance of oficial 
Influenoe. ‘Tho remarks fn the Administration Report of 182-68 show that at tho 
outset the oloctivo system was both sueoustul and popular. ‘The Lieutenant. 
Governor thinks it eo0ld not but fal under tho discouragement afterwards thrown 
pon it, 


Election should be introduced where eficient constituents can be formed. 


28, Though popular opposition to the introduction of eleotion would bo a good 
reason for not attempting it, the existence, on the ofher hand, of a wish for it on the 
part of the people is not an essential consideration, however gratifying it may bees ~ 
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‘an augury of probable success. The question whether measures should be taken to 
Introduce the elective system or not should depend upon the probability of farming 
‘fleient constituencies, and the marks which denote a proper constituency aro,ia the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s opinion, two, vis. (1) capacity for giving on honest and 
inteigent voto; and (2) a substantial interest in the proceedings ofthe loo bodies 
based on payment of the rates or taxes which they administer. In the abstract, 
‘part from poitial considerations and elass antagonism, voting qualifoations, His 
Honour believes, axe merely rules forgiving effect to these principles, and for regu 
Inking the weight to be given to capacities and interests of varying kinds and degroes. 
is to be hoped that in cours of time electors will come to entertain a due nese of 
‘he honour and responsibility of theirfanctions. Everything should be done to bring 
‘his about by investing eletions with some lito ceremonial, by encouraging con 
stituents to attend the mootings of the boards which shoul generally bo publioand 
by holding annoal assemblies at which the proceedings of the year should be 
Published and made known and honours and rewards distributed. 
Methods of Election. 

24, In a fow largo towns and advanced district it may perhaps be practicable at 
‘once to fix upon a property or taxation qualifestion for voting and holding office, 
‘or to determine those qualifeations in somo other way by general definitions. In 
‘such places it is not unlikely that the election arrangements may more or ess follow 
‘tho English model. A high quatigcation for the electors will generally bo neoded at 
first in order to get the best man returned : and this is contemplated in the Goro 
‘ment of India Resolution, The objet isto got together « suficient body of repro- 
sentative men who will act reasonably and fairly in the matter. Elsewhere and in 
Dackard parts of the country the arrangements must necessarily bo much lesa 
‘laborato both in respect to the manner of election and to qualifcations, Different 
modes of election may be tried varying from show of hands or publie acclamation, 
‘which although  looso method has from its publicity certain advantages in pre- 
‘vonting corruption and abuses, up to formal registration of notes. or some places 
tho old system, which was reported to have worked satisfactorily in Amritanr, might 
bo suitable, whereby dalogates or panchayats were selected in tho first instance by 
‘the castes and trades, and the votes of tho artificial constitocncies, thus formed 
recorded, In othors the Depaty-Commissioner might consider the vatious eatles, 
‘tribes, and trade guils in the town or district, and decide how many electors each 
shoald bo invited to appoint, accepting those who satisfod the conditions of eapacity 
‘nd interest. Or, if this would lead to the nomainetion of electors for the purpose of 
naming particular candidates, he might, on exceptional occasions, himeclt dicecty 
appoint the electors. Again in other places, t might be best to nominate five or six 
‘candidates for each seat on the board, leeving the electors to choose the nominee 
ost acceptable to them. In none of these cases would the successful candidates bo 
rere Government nominees. Eventually in these places also the method of election 
aay be systematized and the qualifations for voting and for holding office may be 
aid down in general definitions. But ia the infancy of the system great latitude 
‘ust be allowed throughout in devising measures for obtaining a really popolar 
representation, both in large towns and in parts of the country more or less advanced. 
‘Tho lending men of the various social groups should be freely consulted, and any 
preference expressed by any organic group for any particular principle to guide 
tlther tho selection of electors or the Tetum of candidates should be earetally con 
sidered and effect given to it as far as possible. Wherever the elective system in any 
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form is adopted, i is essential that the diatriot authorities should in no ease show a 
preference for eny one duly qualified candidate over another, 


Controt oven Local Bodies to be exercised from without— Official Members. 


95, Teremains to consider what control the Government must continue to exereise 
cover tho loca bots, ‘Tho Lioutenast-Governor is convinced thatthe ultimate aim 
‘of the Governmentof India Resolution is the right one, and that we mast endesvour 
‘gradually to effect a complete separation between tho functions of the official boty 
‘nd thote of tho local and town boneds. ‘The prinsple to be kept in view is check, 
not station, On this point paragraph 17 of the Resolution seems to the 
fenant-Goveror to be almoat exhaustive, Doubtles the offical member of all the 
boards, not excooding one-third in ch, shoold be nominated by Government, and 
‘ond ordinasly be the same for tehsil boards and minor Municipal Committees, 
Generally tho Deputy-Commissioner would not be on any board, unless the bord 
‘was 40 weak and uninstractad as to be unable to move alone; and in the latter caso 
‘it would bo understood that the connection would bo severed wo soon as the board 
showed capacity for independence, Any board in which an oftcal might be Pres 
dent shouldbe empowered to appoint by election Vice-President who, in the 
‘abgonoo of the Provident, would exercise his authority. Such Vice-President should 
ordinarily not bp an offal, Ad a general rulo Tahsildars might be on District 
Commttoes, bat ‘tho Lioutenant-Govemar would prefer that they should not be” 
members of rural or town boards. Iike Depaty-Commissioners thoy should be 
roqhirod, in respect to rurnl boards, to act from without. There may be aiioulty, 
however, under these circumstances, in employing tabeil oclablishments in the 
execution of nl waka and tis 8 pint which wil ave tobe tly co 
considered, 

District Qftoor to be the channel of communication, 

26, All bourds, raral, municipal, and district, might commanicato with ach 
‘other direct; but the District Offer should bo tho channel of communication 
Dotwoen all Loca, dstict, and town boards on the one hand, snd all Departmenta 
of Government on tho other, -2 

Powers of District Stag’ 

27, Tho powers of District Ofer and Tabsildars must be most carefully 
regulated. ‘This part of the subject protonts much aificulty, and wil require very 
carefol treatment. ‘The detailed suggestions of Commissioners are invited, and the 
‘ieutenant-Governor will morely here sketch in, o tentative manner, the proposals 
hho would bo disposed to make, 


Powers of Local Bodice, 


28, The powers of local bodios ay be considered under tho heads of (a) taxation; 
(0) check by the Local Government or its ofleers; (c) expenditure on works; (2) 
bxpendtre on ctabtihmenta ()misaaneous. ech o there mates will be 




















azation, 


29, (a.) Tazation—Under this head the Lioutenant-Governor see no resson to 
suppose that the existing law and roles will not suflce as regards municipal bodies, 
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It is true that considerable modification of the Municipal Act will probably be 
‘required, and that contemporary Indian legislation on the subject must be examined 
‘with the object of selecting all that is best for embodiment in a now Act for the 
Province. ‘The same will be done in regard to the Local Rates Act; but so far as, 
‘municipalities are concerned, this process will not affect taxation. The questions 
of equalizing municipal taxation and of preventing its interference with trade will 
bbe dealt with separately; and on these points some amendment of the rules may be 
requisite, But this matter is distinct from the subject of the present orders. 


The Same. 


40. Tn cordance with yarngraph 21 of the Government of India Resolotion, the 
“Lionteuant-Governor considers that it will be right the confer on locel and distriat 
boards power of taxation snalagoas to those exercised by Municipal Commities. 
Such powers should be confined to dstict boards and first-class roral boards. is 
‘ropoted to consolidate all the local rates (namely, thoco under Act V of 1878 and 
oud, school, and Atk casses) into one impost to be levied ata maximum percentage 
‘on the annual value of land, both the maximum and minimam of this pereontage 
Deing fixed bylaw. District boards and Srst-classraral boards might be empowered 
to declare the percentage which the consolidated loealrate should bear fo the annval 
value fora year.or two years ora term of years as might be thought proper, subject 
to sanction, in each ease, by the Local Goverament. As the dil, road, snd school 
cesses would have been fixed for aterm of settlement, a sum equal to their proceeds, 
shonld be set apart for expenditare on the objects for which they are levied during 
fat period; and until its expiry the district board woold have no authority to 
reviso this arrangement. 

Exercise of Control. 

BL. (.) Check by the Local Goverment and ite oftert.—In order to facilitate the 
separation of oficial and popalar agency, Section 17 of the Municipal Act* should, 
for the present a last, be rained ; and the Lieatenant-Governor would also extend ~ 
it so as to cover the case ofall local bodies. Moreover power should be talen (1) for 
‘the absolute supersession of rural or district boards and of Municipal Committees; 
tnd (2) without the sumpension of the general functions of the local body, for the 
performance, under the special sanction of the Local Government, of partcalar 
Alties atthe cost of the board, but by ofcials, when the board, alter remonstrance, 
hhad failed to discharge them "No board should be absatately suspended without the 
‘sanction of the Government of Indis. The Lieutenant-Governor would make this 
proviso in order to foster a sense of seitxeliance. It is to be hoped, however, that 
Distrit Oficers will at the outset be patient with such shorteomings of the boerdsas 
are naturally tobe expected ia the infancy of the movement, and may not be du to 
‘willl neglect or misuse of power; and thet they will exhaust the powers of advios 
fd check which are vested in them before recommending severet measures which 
Should not be had recourse to unless really demanded inthe public interests. When- 
‘ver the Lioutenant-Gorernar is advised to resort to extreme measure, the recom- 
‘mandation thould invariably be accompanied with an explanation from the board, 
hich they should be allowed fll opportunity of making. 





+ Saplon 11h Local Goverment may, ty ener, enrpend ot Limit ll ot 
say ot the powers of any Gomme, sud may alg noo dy of the 
ere ae, aad neater rehace any tk wach tang ae imposes 
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Expenditure on Works. 
82, (¢) Bapendtture on works.—Rules might be laid down similar to those now 
fn foreo for fist, second, and third class municipalities, and extended to first, 
second, and third class boards. ‘The powers of fst class local bodies would be 
raised. ‘The quorum might pethaps be threo for thirt class bodies, and ve or 
rote for frat and socond class bodies. ‘The mumber should be larger for distriot 
bodies, and the point might perhaps bo best setled by a bye-law to be approved by 
‘tho Local Govemment. ‘The roqurement ot the present rolos that one oF more of 
‘the quorum must be an es.afieio member should be omitted, 


On Establishments, 


88, (4) Bxpenditure on Fetabichments.—Tho recent Financial Resclation, No, 
2078, dato 80th June, 1882, gives looal authorities plenary authority in this master, 
subject to legislative reatritions and gpecial reservations made by the Government 
of India, For fst and second claus bodies some modification of the roles proposed 
{in Bengal might be suitable, vis. -— 
(&) Department Pubia Works'sblasios and absontoo allowances should not exceed 
20 por cont. of tho incomo avalnble for the Departasent Public Works’ 
‘xponditoro ding tho year 

(G2) No new appointment on Rs, 200 a month or more should be created without 
the sunction of the Commissioner. On this head the Asoountant-General 
and other authorities must be consulted, 


Powers of third lass bodies. 

‘4, ‘The prooeedings of third-class bodies should be fully reported to tho Deputy. 

Commissioner within three days of tho meetings. ‘The Deputy-Comsnistioner would 

carotully supervivo them and assist the board with his advice, pointing out what 

right bo wrong, and suggesting improvements; but he would not overrule oF 

‘iaallow tho proceodings exoopt for important reasons and in exooptional cases, to be 
aly reported fo tho Commissioner, 


Generat principles of administration to be obsorved by Local Bodies, 


485. Tho existing rulo No, 20 for District Committoos binding them to observe 
‘the general principles which Government has approved in the soveral Departments 
cof the administration should bo retained and applied to all loeal bodies; and 
probably all the illustrations to that role, including illustration (d), which | 
precludes a Committeo from creating a new grade of officers ot from increasing 
or diminishing tho poy of oftofals in any existing grade without the sanction of 
Government should continue in operation. These goneral principles should be 
explained in simple language in the vernacular, and the system of acoounis and 
‘audit should also be made as simple as possible, On this gubiect the Accountant. 
Goneral ehould advise, 














Loans —Alienations of property.—Interposition in cortain cases —OUligatory 
expenditure.— Prohibited reductions, 

86, (¢.) Miscelaneous—Loans and, as already said, taxation should be subject 

to the ennotion of Government. In the ease of the alienation of movable property 

vested in loel bodies the sanction of the Commissioner should be required wher® 
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the value of the property exceeded fixed amount, ‘The sanction of the Local 
Government should be required for the alienation af immovable property or money 
{invested in the public fands. Without suspending the ordinary powers of the local 
body in other respects the Deputy-Commissioner should be authorized to interpose 
and regalate matters effecting the public peace. Some portions of the income of 
each local body should be classed as obligatory expenditure, and proposals are 
specially invited on this point Probably no general rule is possible. Subject 
fo the final sanction of the Commissioner or the Local Goverment, cach 
body should make its own scheme of obligatory expenditure, which, when onco 
sanctioned, should be binding tll modified with the sanction of equal authority. Tt 
‘would be necessary to prohibit reduction of establishment in certain eases, and here 
‘the present rule No. 28 for District Committees appears suitable. Under this rale 
such commitiees have no power to abolish any existing school, dispensary, or other 
institution without reterence to the head of the Department concerned. The 
Principle might be applied in the ease of all oes! bodies—town, rural, or other, 
‘he reference being made of course through the Depaty-Commissioner in each ease, 
‘an not dreet to the Department concerned. 


Chairman to be elected as a rele.—Relations of local officers to local bodies 
87. Wherever possitle cach local body shoal elect its own Chairman. Ordi- 
narily the District Offcers and the Tehsildare, unless in the exceptional cases 
referred to in paragraph 25, should be the guide of the local bodies, acting lwaya 
fs oniside advisers and critics, and would sill be responsible for their general 
eficiongy. ‘These officers should be regulazly supplied with the recorded pro- 
ceedings of the boards, which in the case of rural boards of the lower grades at leaat 
‘would usually be in the vernacular; but,as often as porsble, the proveodings should 
‘bo in English as well asin tho vernacolar; and whether inthe vemacular, in English, 
or in both, they should slways be in such detail as to render scrutiny and chock, 
‘which shotld bo promptly and thoroughly applied, effective guarantees for a satis- 
factory course of conduct. When a losal body exceedod iis powers or failed to 
pperform its duties, the Depaty. Commissioner of his own motion or on the report by 
the Tabsilar, asthe case might be, should forthwith direct the attontion of the 
board to the matter. If such remonstrances shoold remain unheeded, the power 
‘which the Lieutenant-Governor proposes to reserve would folly enable the autho- 
nities to deal with the case. ‘The initiative in projects should ordinarily come 
from the boards; but Depsty-Commissioners would more freely and frequently 
offer formal suggestions to third class bodies than to others. In the caso of fist 
fand second clase bodies, the Deputy.Commissioners would usualy, in conversation 
and by unollicial advice, induce members to bring forward useful schemes of their 
own motion. 
Measures to promote self-government in certain districts or parts of districts 
‘aot prepared. for the full scheme—Village uxions.— Village panchayats. 
88, On examination it may perhaps appear thet in some parts as well of tho 
Province generally as of particular districts Iittle can be done direetly upon the 
linea of the Government of India Resolution. Tn such cases there are otill plans for 
consideration, which, if adopted, would fall in well with the general principles of 
the scheme. ‘Thus, for example, where vilages were oo small for constitution as 
municipalities they might, if the inhabitants were of the same tribe, and would 
work well together, here and fiere be combined into unions to-which the municipal 
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low might be extended. Again, the Lioutenant-Govemor would be glad if the 
Cotamissioners would consider and report whether anything can be done in the 
‘way of creating or eviving village councils or panchayats. It may be that such 
‘councils have ceased to exist, and have been superseded by the lambardati system, | 
whieh, from its hereditary character, is necessarily not of a representative type. 
Skil there might be an advantage in giving some formal and legal recognition to 
‘the institution of the village panchayats where such could be formed with any 
Deneft, and could be entrusted with aay definite public functions. Such a measure 
‘would at least tend to train up men who would be capable of serving on the more 
important rural or town boatds of the district, In distriots where none or few 
‘members ofthe District Committees could bo delegated from town or rurtl boas, 
if would be proper, novertheless, to examine the question whether all or a certain 
proportion of the non-official members could not bo retumed from one part of the 
Aistrot or another by election, 

Posuibly in some divisions of the Province the rural boards may be strong enough 
to divide among them noarly all the datios, other than questions of mutual interest, 
which devolve upon the District Committees, In such eases there may be litle or 
nothing lett for Distriot Committees to do, and the expediency of substituting a 
Divisional Committe in their place may be considered, 


Burm of reports now required, 

80, Tho reporta which District Ofleers should frame in compliance with this 
‘Resolution should take tho form of a project for the introduction of the scheme in 
‘each distr, No project must be earriod out until it has beon sanctioned by 
Government, and this rolo must be stot observed. 


Classification of Districts as regards Loca? Boards, 

40, Pho reruta would show disticts in the following eatogori 

‘Districts where nothing ean be done in the way of forming rurhl boards. 

Here tho extension of the principle ot local self-government would be 

attested by goneral roles raising the powers of District Committees 

fnd ft class Municipal Committees; by general proceedings about 

to be taken for tho purpose of further localizing financo; by forming 

village unions of villages of the same enst, to bo constituted as potty 

‘municipalities; and possibly also by reviving, in some woy, the village 
‘ounnll or panchayat. 

‘1.—Disticts where it would be possible to form looal sub-committees of tho 
district board to work locally. ‘The relations between the sub-com- 
nittees and the general committee would be set out in the Deputy. 
Commissioner's project in deta. ‘This might usually be datermined by 
the general committee, 

‘L—Distriets where one or more rural boards could be formed, either for 
tahsils or for pagnnas; or tracts oceupid by similar tribes’ othe lik 
I only one such board could be formed in some particular tabsil or tract, 
the Deputy. Commissioner should not be deterred from proposing to form 
it hy the resulting diversity in district arrangements 

1V.—Districts throughout which the scheme ot rural bosrds could be introduced, 
in its integrity, fe every part of the district outside tho monicipal 
tows would be parceled out so ns to fall within the jurisdiction of one 
rural board or another. 
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Classification of Districts ax regards the principles of election. 

41 0 far the reports would deal only with the formation of the boards or other 
local bodies. ‘The question of election should be treated separately, and the report 
should show— 

‘I.—Diatricts where the system of election should be introduced or extended in 
one or more municipal towns. 

TL—Disiricts where the eystem might be spplied in the formation of one or 

‘more raral boarés. 

TIL—Districts where some of the members of the District Commitiee might be 

elected. 

IV—Distriots where nothing can be done in the matter of lection. 

Farther particulars to be extered in the Reports. 

42, The reports should describe carefully the existing organization of the 
District Committee. A list of members should be annexed showing their caste, 
‘tribe or occupation and religion, and specifying the quarter of the district in which 
ach lives. Tt should be stated how far the present District Committee might be 
said to be representative of the ethnical elements of the population, é.., the chief 
castes and tribes of the different classes connected with agriculture and of the well- 
‘marked local divisions of the district. Any tendency of the work of the eommitteo 
to fall into the hands of men living st, or near, the hesdquarters of the district 
should be noted in the report. 

Free expression of opinion invited. 

43, Tho Lieutenant-Governor invites full snd free expression of the opinions 
cof Commissioners upon all the details which will be necessary to give effect to the 
rain outlines of the schemes. Commiceioners should carefully consult leading 
natives on all the principle questions involved, and should endeavour to the atmost 
to get the Government policy carried out both folly and in a way most acceptable 
to the poople. The taskimposed by these orders on Deputy-Commizsioners is one 
demanding much administrativo skill and intimate knowledge of their districts and 
cof the people. The Lieutenant-Governor is confident that both Divisional and 
District Officers, will ably respond fo this request for their cordial help in this 
Important matter, and that they will spare no pains to devise schemes likely to 
‘work in practice and to conduce to the real progress of the country. 

‘Tt Commissioners have any suggestions to make on questions of principe, itis 
requested that they may be submitted not later than S0th November. Longer time 
‘wll bo needed for the preparation of the detailed district reports. The Lieutenant- 
Governor would be glad if the latter could reach him by 28th Febrasry, 1853, at 
latest, Commissioners need not wait till ll the reports from the distrit of their 
divisions are received, but may send them up separately from time to time os they 
come in, with such remarks end recommendations as may seem necessary. Indeed, 
‘there wii be «distinct advantage in this course. 











Onpen.— Ordered, that copy of the abore Resolution be forwarded to all Heads 
of Departments for information, and to all Commissioners and Deputy-Commissioners, 
‘for consideration and report with reference to paragraph 48. 

‘Also, that it be published in The Punjab Government Gazette. 
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From A, MACKENZIE, Bso., Seommzine 10 mi Govenmncet ov Inpu, Hour 
‘Darinnans, to tho SECRETARY 10 THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
PUNTAB. - 
(Wo. 1477.) Shura, 19th September, 1882, | | 

T am directed to acknowledge the reovipt of your letter No. 1777A, dated the” 
‘th instant, forwarding copy of a Resolution’ recorded by His Honour the 
ientenant-Governor on the subjest of the extension of the system of local selt. 
government in the Punjab. 

'2, Tn reply, Iam roquosted to convey the thanks of the Government of India to 
Bir G, Aitchison for this exeallont resclutfon, which shows a thorough grasp of the 
policy of the Government on the question, and a cordial desire to give effect - 
hereto, Hit Excellency the Governor-General in Council will await with interest 
the result of the reforence mado by the Lioutenant-Governor to his local olcers 
for the practical development of the scheme so ably sketched out by the Local 
Goverment, 


PUNJAB MUNICIPAL COMMISSIONERS’ ELECTION 
RULES* 
(Puscep vwoxn Sxexon 6 oF Aor IV oF 1878.) 
AMRITSAR ELEOTION RULBS.* 
J. Franchiso qulieations — 
Tell persons oxecising any learned profesin, such as— 
Pana and tat in change of asies or other religous 
insttaions, 
eetors and hams, 
Pleaders, 
Biltor, 
Sehool-masters, deo. 
‘TL.—All persons carrying on any trado or business on their own account, or 
‘uw ogents for others, at certain fixed premises tho rental value’ of 
thih isnot lsu than Rs. 24 por annus. 

‘TL—All persons in Government or other employ in receipt of monthly 
‘alarios of not less than Re. 15, and all persons drawing pensions 
fom Government ofa similar vale, 

TV-—Al persons owning land paying revenue to Government, or specially 
‘exempted from payment of revenue, residing within municipal li 

‘Feroill persona fo Axel cocmpaney of premisag tied’ ah Ha, 04, pie gcse 
2, Cundilatos must havo the same qualieation asthe eletore and must reside 
on own property ether inland ox houses, within eity limit, 

‘Tho vighis of al persons claiming vole nde paragraph 1 (1) and (¥) may 

‘bo Yvied by a eterenoo tothe registered house property inthe Munilpal Ofte, 
4. Arogiatr of all porsons mentioned in paragraph 1 (1) (G11) and (IV) who 
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‘laim the right to yote shall be propared in the Municipal Office as soon’as possible 
after the passing of these rales, 

5, Tho register of votes shall be revised by the Secretary to the Municipal 
Committee, Notice of such revision shell be given three months before the dato 
fixed for the following election, so as to admit of applications from persons 
‘laiming the tight to vote being received and considered. No application shall be 
rejected, except by the President, whose order shall be final. 

6. All persons qualified to vote under these rales shall be furnished with a ticket 
containing the following particalars >— 


afe{ is [+] 5 Zz 7 
No omelet caste | Rade or Prec. [Pita No. of Division. 

















‘These tickets chall not bo transterable, and shall only be used at the next 
lootion ater issue, 

7, Election shall be held every second year, on such dates asthe President may 
‘ix, betwoen the 15th October and 15th November. 

‘8, Members retared by election shall hold their seats for two years, and shall 
bo eligible for re-cletion oa the expiry of that period. 

9. The twelve divisions of tho city shall, for the purposes of lection, be grouped 
{nto four visions, each of which group will have voting tickets of a colour diferent 
from the others.. The Presidant shall fix she day or days on which tickets of a 
‘particular colour or colours will be taken st the polling station. 

10. Tho President shall Sx the locality for the polling station, the manner in 
which the votes aro to be taken and recorded, and appoint offcers to overlook, 
receive, end record the votes. 

U1, Immediately after the close of the pol, a retarn hall be prepared by the 
coficers appointed to record the votes, and submitted to the President. In tis lst 
‘the names of candidates will be placed according to the number of votes recorded, 
‘he candidate with the highest number standing fst. 

18, No election of a candidate to be considered valid, unless a minimum of 200 
‘tos be recorded. 

416. On proof that any candidate has purchased tickets, intimidated voters, or 
disobeyed any order issued by the President relating to the election, whether before 
or after tho election, bis name shall be strack off the list of candidates. 


‘LECTION OF EUROPEAN MEMBERS OF THE LAHORE MUNICIPAL 
‘COMMITTEE. 
‘The following rules have reesived the sanction of Government, and are published 
for goneral information 
T.—Those only to be entitled to vote who aro— 
Ist, Buropeans or Burasians resident daring the previous six monthe 
‘within the Manicipal bounds, exclnding the city. 
2nd. Who are of age. 
Srd. Who either pay land-tax to the munfoipality, or not less than 
Rs. 20 a month house rent, o reesive ex-oficio gratis quarters 
oof that value, or sre in the receipt of not less than Rs. 75 
‘8 month salary. 
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T1,—he qualicaton of candidates tobe the same, 
IIL_—Everyone wishing to voto is required to register his name and addreat 
in a book tobe kept by tho Secretary to the Municipal Committoo, 
not leas than ten days before the date of election, Candidates wil 
fend in their names by the same date, and these will bo published 
for general information not lees than a week before that date. 
1V.—Veting papers giving the names of the Candidates wil be isniod to 
‘uel names and addresses threo days befor, and. must bo returned 
to Seoretary, Municipal Committe, by 4 at on the day of election, 
‘V—nthe event of an equal numberof votes being given fo two candidates, 
‘Proaident of Muniipal Commitiae to ave a easing vote. ; 
‘VL—The mame offce vill decide all questions as to qualifestions ot votes 
‘ox candidates, ubjet to an appeal to Commissioner, whose oners 
willbe final, 

‘The election under the above rules will tako place on Monday, the tb November, 
1876, when (vo member willbe elated. Parties wishing to vote should communicate 
‘with the andersgned either {a person or by latte, before 26th October, 1870, on 
‘which dato tho ropator of votes will be closed, Applieations should eontain the 
founds upon which perions make their claim to be entitled to vote, ‘The names 
Of eandidates should bo sont in hy tho same dats, either by the candidates them 
telves ot by any two qualied volas. In th laiter ease the proposer will be 
roquired to nate that they havo agcarained trom the candidate his willingness to 
te ut to nomiuation, 

"Further instructions wil be isued with the voting papers, 








Conptstons oF Quancvtosrioxs yon Narrvs Muscoene oF tune Lautone ; 
‘Mumoteas Countrzas.* 


‘Tho Members for tho ety wards and oxtra-murel baruars aro appointed by 
looton, the electors ben 

1.) All persons oxeresing any learned professions, 

(2) All peraons earzying on any tendo or business on their own secount, or ax 
fagenta for others at coriain fixed premises, the rental value of which isnot ean han 
Ts, 24 por annum. 

(6,) All persons in the service of Government or in the reosipt of sala 
onsions of more than Re. 7 per mensom from Government 

(4) All persons owning land paying revenue to Government, ot especially 
exempt trom payment of revena, residing within tho city. \ 

(6) All persons in ize oeenpation of premises rented at Rs, 24 per annum or 
ore. 

‘The candidates must have the same qualifations as the electors, and mast 
reside or own property either fn tana or houses within the wards they represent 














‘hose sues worked well at Lahore as regads tho claoion of the native 
sender, bat the Buropean community horas 8 Dalhouae and paral 49 
Year sora pron to pees Buropean tate” ow No. 60) of Faas 

or a oman porto to feprsest Buopean aterbts™ er No, 000 of Panjab 
‘Boremnmen,Septenber 5, 88). e G 
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G—PAPERS CONNECTED WITH THE HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF THE PANJAB. 
Bxrnict maou Frnsr Carmmun or max Paxsan Usivsnssre Coutzos. 
Issnosceros. 

In January, 1865, a Society called the Anjeman-i-Punjab was founded at Lahore 
(oy Dr. G. W.Lelinet). ts object was at its first meeting declared tobe two-fold -— 

1. The revival of ancient Oriental leamaing. 

2, The diffusion of useful knowledge among all classes of the native community, 
through the medium ofthe vernacalar. 

Daring the fist year of its exisience the Anjoman was most energetic in its 
tots to effect these objects. 

A free public library and reading-room were opened and a large number of books 
‘had been obtained within the fst few months, and most of the vernacalar, and one 
or to English newspapers were taken in. Papers were read and discussions held 
‘on a variety of topies, and public lecturer was appointed for the purposo, i was 
stated, of * popalazizing” the operations of the Sosiety. 

‘An Educational Committee was named to encourage the translation of works of 
literature and science into the vernacular and the dissemination of knowledge 
‘generally. ‘This Committee at once proceeded to consider the question of founding, 
‘what it was proposed to eal, an Oriental University. 

‘A Medical Committee was formed with the object of instituting « comparieon of 
‘the native and European systems of medicine and of improving the knowledge and 
practice of Hakims and Béds. 

‘The Society mumbered no less than two hundred members at the, close of the 
your, and hed already progressed so far az to igoue a prospectus of examinations® 
to be held in Oriental languages and Lteratare. 

Tn June, 1865, His Honour the Licatensni-Govemor addressed a letter o the 
Director of Public Instructiont (by whom it was cirealated throughout the Depart- 
ment) to the effect that in His Honowr’s opinion the time hed arrived when the 
‘Educational Department of the Panjab shoold take some decided steps towards the 
‘reation or extension of vernacular literature. He relerred to the labours of 
Syud Ahmed, and others in this direction, and considered that it was incumbent on 
‘the Punjab Government to take a prominent lead in a matter so intimately 
connected with the fatare progress of the Indian nation. His Honour continaed as 
folloms:— 

‘With the extension of English education the facilities for transfusing into the 
languages of the country the knowledge, Hteratare, and science of the west, have 
vasly inreased. But it seems pretty cortain that, unlem some specific action be 
{ken on our part, and some really efectivestimalus applied the process will be 
carried on ata vate much less rapid than is desirable, and in some senso necessary, 
It-we would do justice to the position in which the Roler of events hes seen ft to 
place us here, 

“His Honour wil be glad, therefore, to be favoured with such suggestions on 
{his subject as may oocar fo yo, after communicating with others intrested in such 
‘subjects, and capable of advising; and Tam to edd thet, limited as is the amount at 
our disposal for educational purposes, His Honour nevertheless considers it indis- 

+ Appendix, AT. + Appendis, ATT 
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pensable that a portion ofthis he yonly set apart for the prosecution of this most _ 
Innporant work, and will be quta prepared to devote toi as Iaxge sum as you 
may be disposed to recommend.” .. . . «Paragraph 65 of the 
Aeapatch of the Right Honovrable the Soéreiary of State for India soys —* The 
GGorerament schools and eolloges, whether high or low, should be regarded not as 
permanent institutions but only as means for generating a desire and demend for 
fedueation, and as models meanwhile for imitation by private institutions, Tn 
proportion as the demand for education, ia any given locality is generated, and as 
Dirate insitotions spring up and flowish, al possible aid and encouragement 
‘ould be afforded to them ; and the Government, in place of using its power and 
Tedouroes to compete with privat partic, should rater contact and cirounscibe , 
{ts ow measures of deat education, and so shape its mensares as to pave the way 
{ortho ultimate abolition ofits own schools” 

Dr. Leitner, to whom the eizoular had. been sont officially, as Principal of the 
Lahore Governtuent College, brought it befor the Anjaman-{-Punjeb (as he doubted 
the Educational Department taking any ation on it) in connection with the scheme 
of fooling an Oxental University, which he had discuss with Bf. (now Sir) 
Lepal Grifin, 

"Tho following ate vom of the most important Papers connected with the history 
nd succes of the 








Tawom, sonenquarny Passis, Univinarry, 
PAPER I, 


Drs Leltner's Appeat to the Rates of Lahore at a meeting spectally convened by @ 
resolution of the Anjamanct-Panjad, in the fist week of August, 1865.* 


Oh Rates, &e, 

‘Tho subject which I havo to bring to your notice to-day in of tho greatest 
Importanco to yourselves, the Goverament aid tho poope of this county. 

‘eis great honoxs to me that you have favoured me with your presenee at this 

+ meoting,whioh T hope will bo in the annals of this country, an iastious and 

noteworthy gathering. Give mo your best attention and be sure that you are giving 
ft to one who is not only frend of the people of India, but who is also deeply 
‘uaxous to be nozeptd into th flendship of every one of you. 

‘Before wo touch wpon the main poiat Which has brought us together lt me give 
‘short statamant ot what I conceive to be— 

4. ‘The position ofthe Government towards yourselves. 

2. Your postion towards tho people ofthis country. 

1.—Our Government is one whichis founded on the most Liberal prnoipes, Tt 
not only tolerates every shade of opinion among its subjoas, bu it considars al ite 
subjects equal. Tt will admit any one to tho vory highest employmente it ho be 
‘competent for them, without distinction of race and ereed. ‘Tho people of England,» 
the Parliament of England, the Government of India aro anxious to admit alt} 
to the samo privileges as all aro interestod by tho sam leyalty to tho samo Queen. 
‘Why is this? beesate among all the nations of the world, Bnglond has alone | 
profited hy the lesons of past history, and her greainess is due to understanding 
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‘that the wellae of every one subject is necessary fo the wellaze of the wile 
‘county. 

‘This is why abitity i considered the Sst requisite for public employment. We 
endeevour to get tho right man in the right place. 

‘Bat the people of Bngland do not attach les importance to character, and eon- 
siderable importance alzo to Birth. 

‘nlightenment is rapidly progressing all oer the world. Thies the centary 
for an ablo man, whatever bis birth, and often watever hi character. We mast 
not and cannot shat the decr to employment fo an able man, bat itis very 
Aosirable that the most able men shoald be the men of the best character, and 
4 poosibe, also of good birth. What did the scistoercy of England do when 
tthe begining of this contary # saw all the other clases see to fia own level LY 
the fressible power of edusation? Tt placed telat the head of the movement 
and the noblest and the wealthiest became the most educated and progressive. It 
is entirely due to this cizeamatance that the old aristocracy of England have 
continued and wil continue the aristocracy of our beloved country. 

Tit the same course is not adopted in this country, ii ditiealt to pereive 
how the same realt can be obtained. 

““nowledge is yower everywhere,” bat pasticeasiy in India. You are looked 
upon as the lsders of your several nations. It ie therefore necesaty that you 
‘Should lead the van of education and 

‘he frst and inumediste thing therefore to be done is of course to promote 
eviction. Government can only show tho way, bat Ss the people who are t walle 
nik. Tho object of Government instruction is to emulate pricete eiueationsl 
compatition. 

‘Tet me quote now from the enclosed despatch. (Vide Secretary at Sistefor 
India, Béealional Despatch, 1854) Ts i not cles to you that we onght to establish 
what I hope will be established by this meeting. “The people's department of 
pbio instraction"” which wil be established by you, presided over by 300, 
toouraged by you, and supported and pecfected under your sole cae end respons: 
bility. 


‘There is no opportunity like the present for doing this. Under that best of 
1men and scholars, our honoured and beloved Lieuterant-Goremor, Mt. Donald 
MeLeod, who loves the people, wishes to perpetuate ite snient sacred languages, 
‘erect la preant venacalns, and to inredaos new knowledge without detent 
To old knowledge, we have an epportanity such ax Providenes only rarely gives to 
any people 

Shee! if under such a man you do not raise the condition of the inhabitants 
of this eounny, you may never have another ssch opportanis. 

he Lieutenant Governors lat crealar places beyond dou what his intentions 
ze, Allow me to ead it. (Vide Liewtenazt-Governor's Cizeolar onthe subjet ot 
promoting Oriental lerning) From this you will perceive that be has to grt 
Shjects — 

"Phe revival of ancieat Oriental learning 

‘The perfection ofthe veraacalars ofthis country. 

‘The frst can only be done by encouraging in every way, excellence of every 
tind is the Arable, Sansrit cod Persian languages by Uringiig into one centr all 
{hic literary treasures, ad by sizolating te production of books on their history, 


ae. 
"The second by translating the best European works into the yernaculars and by 
25 * 
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encouraging gui, through prizes and appointments, those who most distinguish, 
‘themselves as authors, compilers or translators 

‘What is. people without its language; history, traditions and a present 
learning. A mere name which represonts no reality, 

‘But the Lieutenant-Governor wants to preservo ihe treasares of India, beosuse: 
Ihe wante to preserve the people of Tndia, He wants us to combine Eastern with, 
‘Wester knowledge, 

‘We do not want people merely to know a little Bnglish, but to respect th 
paren, their Raises, their prieste and their elders, to be honest and to be able to 
‘manage the work that Government may entrast them with, ‘Therefore, T again say 
tho only thing that ean be done is to establish 











he people's oven department of public instruction.” 


‘This is profrabe to instituting o mere terary committee, and this the course 

‘which wil best moet th objets of the Lieutenant-Governos, 
{his department will encourage alle teaching Malvies and Pendits all over 
tho ogutry. 1 wil endeavour to rato voluntary subscriptions and to tsk Govern- 
rent for grants-in-aid; it will reward original compositions and translations, it 
wil do everything that tha Cireular wants us to do, and mote, beesuse it will sed 
sto and renown on thove who take part in it. 

‘Bat tho fist thing thatthe dopaxtment will do, wil be to establish an University 
at ahore for tho Panjab. 

‘That Univerity will have for its Patron the Lieutenant-Governor, and for ite 
Governors tho native raha ofthe Puaja, and for its senate the nobles of Lahore, 

for proservation and cultivation of the Mohamedan, 
indo, Sih and other lnrning. 

‘What will distinguish it trom tho offcil instruction will bo its compl 
‘ofthe priuiplo of absolute liberty in giving and receiving instruotion." 

Jn other words, wo shall have examining eowmittes wll over the country at 
ceriain periods of the year, in all branches of knowledge and in all the Oriental 
languages. 

‘At the chief cities wo shall have eompolent lecturers some of whom will 
‘ther ervioosgratnitoualy. 

‘These letarers wil teach with tho view to the examination, but there will be 
‘no compulsion of any sort or shape, vi, -— 

‘Any body of ability may teaeh ander out 

‘boy body may bo taught. 

or as short or a long «time as he may like, 

‘Any body may be admitted to tho examination and it competent reosivo dogrées 
and titles, In short, if this county is ever to bo what wo with it to bo, thero must, 
in this our eduoational measure, be encouragement overywhero and reetiction 
nowhere, 

‘nleds tho voluntary principle surounded by certain satoguards ie the basis 
of our movement, the nation will remain in its childhood. Government will 
always doubt that the pople are ft for high posts as long as we do not show that 
‘Weare men, not ehilren, 

Theelte vo must aot for ourves and gna ty overvlming mat the 
position to which we aspire. ‘Then the people of England will bountifuly bestow 
‘its marks of appresiation on a deserving people. 4 

















avowal 











apices. 
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‘Let us work together, without jealousy of each other's goodness, but for one 
common object. 

‘On me you can always depend here or in England, in public or private, I shall, 
‘in my humble way, Always serve Foor esuse. 

But if you act in concert for @ great, good and noble common object, with 
implicit reliance on yourselves and each other, you will succeed. Praise will be 
given to all, where all support and praise esch other, and friendship will sanctity 
‘the bounds, which have been drawn together by « necessity of common action, 


PAPER IL. Dasep lism Ssrmuumen, 1565, 
‘Tam *Onmnan, Univers.” 
1s, 08 a National Indian Inatitution, 
L.A supreme literary body 

A coos suing tty | or ra ata ad Wat on 

TIL A supreme teaching body 

Tis objects Will be = 

To restore ancient learning. 

‘To create good vernacular lteratare. 

‘To introduce European science through the medium of the vernaculars. 

Its principles are :— 

‘That sound education cannot be prescribed, but must be developed. Much must 
be left to private co-operation and responsibility. That, therefore, the existing 
‘educational elements'in this coontry must be made use of and developed in the 
right direction. 2 

‘That for India the Orientel languages are the natural basis forthe superstrac 
‘tare of European science, and that their siady alone ean give to the natives of thi 
country that mental discipline without which the acquisition of mere “ knowledge 
fs unsound snd delusive. 

‘That every class of the population be made to feel an interest in the success of 
‘he movement, and that literary merit of any kind be appreciated and rewarded.* 

(Gere follow details regarding the constitution and estimate of the inocme and 
‘expenditure of the University proposed by Dr. G. W. Leitner, for the consideration 
of the Raieses of Lahore and Amritsar, and approved of by them) 











PAPER IIL—DETAILS OF THE ORIGINAL SCHEME FOR THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF AN ORIENTAL UNIVERSITY. 

‘The Raieses of Lahore and Amsitsar have determined, subject to the sanction 
‘and support [by @ grant) of Government, to establish “A Board of Vernacular 
Instruction,” the main featare of which will be the jnstitation of the ‘Oriental 
University,” the rough details of which are given further on. ‘The Raises consider 
that @ scheme of such vasiness should be under the patronage of Her Most 
Excellent Majesty the Queen, His Excellency the Viceroy of India, and His Honour 
‘the Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab. 


‘Tae Onmesrax Usivensizs. 
Founded in the year 1865 by the Raises of Lehore, the Rajabs of — and —. 





* See also Paper I, ante, 
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Paros. 
Her Moat Exoulent Mejesty the Queea.* 
‘Vaon-Parnox, 
His Bxeolleney the Vieeoy of Ind 
Cmuxomton. 
“His Honour the Liewtenant-Goveror ofthe Panjab. 
Omeus, Goveswons.t 
‘The Hajah of Kapurthalls 
Ditto (not yet determined), 
Ditto (aie). 
LLarn Goransons, 
‘The Founder of the University. 
‘Tas Coonertst 
‘The Chancellor, View-Chanedllor,Oftelal Governors, and other men of rank or 
‘et literary eminence who may be eleted inte it, 
‘Twn Beare § 
Ta body compose of the repreaentativos of tho soverl “Literary Co 
‘Tue Lrvenairy Comnerrrixs. ; 
Supervise the diferedt Examining Boards and fal into two main divisions, | 
‘The Committees for Vernacular Literature, 
Ditto for Cassia! Oriental Litrato, 
‘The Committee for Vernacular Literatur have tho folowing objects -— 

1, To soloct good English books for translation into the Vernaoulats of India 4 
‘nd fo give prize forthe best translations. ; 
2, To enoarage and evan oxginalcomponiion in any ofthe Verein, J 

To rai the slandard of Mohamodan and Hindw Schools throughout the 
‘ounay by introdaoing Vernacular grammars and elomentary scientific tratioon, 
4. To ieo books fn the Vernacaar languages as modele of a pure atl, : 
pint fret eri 
Lo promot the study of the Arable, Sansori, and Persian languages, more | 























pestioulasy, inn systomatic and ertical mannor. 
2, To reward any treatise that will throw light on any subject connosted with 
‘the History, the Customs, the Antiquities, &c,, of the Hindus, Mohamedans, Sikhs, 
‘and other noes of In 
'8, To enrzy on Bistotical and Antiquarian researches in a systematic manner. 
4, To edit and reward good Editions and Commentaries of the great Sanscrit, 
Arabic, and Persian Poets, Historians, &. 
"To collet within ono large contral building all the books that ean be foun 
bearing on the literataro and past history of any of tho racos of India. 
by 














“Tho prospect of Hor Majesty boooming the Patron of tho only Oriental 
‘Untrantty fe le noi had, no dour avery Standatng att on the erly of 
‘ho sontibuting chiefs and af other nelive donors, 
By this io meen Members of the University by vittue of thet high postion. 

‘This body wil bo the highest managing boty of tho University. 

‘On the sanction of the Government. being obtainod for the principles of tho 
Scheme, a detailed set of laws for the harmonious and systematic working togethor 
ofthe Council, Senate, Literary Commies, wil be submitted for approval. 
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Supervised by the Literary Committeos are the Examining Boards, 

(Here follow details regarding their work.) 

In addition to the above graduates by examination, the University will at once 
create a number of “honorary graduates” from among the most distinguished 
tative men of letters throughont India, and confor the same honour on the great 
Orieutalists of Burope. The graduates wil be the “Fellows” of the University, 
‘and will be entitled to vote at tho goneral mestinge of the Senate. 

As a teaching body, the Oriental University of Upper India will eonsist of 


‘The Lahore and Amrituar University College. 
(Gere follow details) 

‘Tho University will, moreover, put itself info communication with every literaxy 
ot ssiontifo society in this country, and with all the Oriental societies of Europe. 
‘The University, by translating the papers, &., read before the latter societies, will 
‘on the one hand, stimulate similar inquiries among the learmod Moulvies, Pandite, 
4c, of India; and on the other, show to the soaieties of Europe that itis able and 
willing to aid them by such investigations a it will offer to earry on for them in 
this country. 

‘The frst steps towards the creation of the Lahore University College wore at 
‘once taken by the establishment of an Oriental School, afterwards Oriental College, 
‘which represented to the Chiefs and nativo donors their eoneeption of a teaching 
Oriental University. Its history is thus deseribed in a recent History of tho Uni- 
vorsity of the Panjal 





‘The Oriental College, 

Inorder to teach the Oriental Languages upon modem principles, and to impart 
‘a knowledge of moder seionces through the medium of the vernacular, sn Orfontel 
School was opened in August, 1870. ‘This school had been originally founded, in 
41865, by tho Anjaman-Panjab, and it lad then been the object of Inrge donations 
from native chiefs. When, for cortain reasons, the Oziental School was glosed, the 
subscriptions and donations ceased. After its re-opening under improved auspices, 
‘yory liberal subscriptions and donations again poured ia. Dr. E. Tramp, a well- 
‘known Orientalist and linguist, prosided over the school for about a year, and when 
some of the students matriculated and passed higher examination on the Oriental 
sido, «college department was added, and tho name Oriental Uollege was given to this, 
‘the chiot teaching institution of the University College. . . . 

‘To recapitulate briefly, the objects of the College are twofold: (1) to give a high 
classical: Oriental education, togethor with instructions, in branches of general 
Imowledge, and (2) to give a practical direction to every study. Mon who intond to 
devote themselves entirly to Literature or Scionce havo scholarships and fellow. 
ships to look forward to with thefr incumbent duties of teaching and translating, oF 
‘they may retum to their homes as thoroughly trained Manlvis or Bandits who have 
leo received a liberal education. ‘Those who aspire to the dignity and function of 
Quazis axe trained in their own Law. Persons who wish to take up the practical 
work of teaching in Army Schools or in the Educational department will, it has 
been promised, be admitted to a course in the Normal School. ‘The Oriental 
College is now aiming to train its students for— 

1. The Entrance, Profioieney, and high proficieey Examinations in Arts; 2. The 
Oriental Certificate of Pandits, Maulvis, and Munshis of various degrees 8. Oriental 
Fellowships and Translatorships ; 4, The toaching fonctions of Maulvis and Pandits, 
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and the ‘praetical work of Munshis; 5, Native Lawyers; 6. Sub-Ovarscers; 

7, ‘Teachers (or Indigenous, Army, and Educational Department Schools) ; 

8, Hakims and Vatdyas, 

PAPER IV.—Proonisose, covzansnsa ran Pruxcrruns ax Pnontss ow Te SERENGRIE 
op waou Scascenram0xs WERE ovzarNxD, Datep 29mm Manou, 1867. 


‘The European Committee of Support. 
Paestonx1—The Hon, Sir Donald MeLeod, x.0.. 
Maxoens—A. A. Roberts, Keg, om 0.88.5 F. H, Cooper, Bsq., on; Colonel R, 
‘Maclagan, n.z.j , H. Thornton, Bsq, v.ca.; 0. U. Aitchison, 
Esqu 0.8.5 G. W. Leitner, Bag 2€4., 91.0.; Badon Powell, Bsq.; 

‘Lepel Grifin, Bag, (Seeretary). 

‘We, the undersignod, members of » European Committee formed in support of 
‘the University which is proposed to bo established at Lahore, in our private capa 
citea* as well-wishers 10 a movement which is becoming a national ono, oxrnestly 
‘all your attention to the following declaration of our educational views, and of the 
ths and principles of the new University, Should they meet with your approval 
‘wo invite your cordial eo-operation towards realizing thom by every means in your 




















power, °D. B, Maton, President, 
ALA, Roms, ¥, H, Cooven, 
Ronens Mctaaan, ‘1 H, Tuowstox. 
©. U. Arroutsox. GW. Larrea, 
Baom Powsnt Lawn Guurvn, Seoretary. 


Otjects ant Principles of the Propoved Lahore Univeatty, 

Te has been thonght desirable by the Buropean Committee of Support of the new 
University ab Lahor, that » statement of the principlos upon which it is being 
founded, and of the objets which it desires to attain, should be drawn up for 
‘general creation, 

4. It may bo stated that although tho movement to which tho University owes 
ita origin ns specially been termed “ Orienta," yot that, by the use of the term, 
no ravial of tho old warfare between the Orfentliss and ‘ Angliist "in signified, 
Whilo the revival of the Eastern lonrning and the ereation of a good vernacular 
Aitezntare will be the primary object at the University, yot English will bo still 
copsidered asthe natural complement of education, and of the highest value to the 
Native student whose mind has been thoroughly diseipkined by w sindy ot his 
‘ational classic. 

2, A quotation from tho well-anown edteational despatch of the Secretary of 
‘tate for India will tly precede any further observations, as it both explains and 
jsties the present movement: “The Government schools and colleges, whether 
high ot low, should bo regarded, not as permanent institutions, but only as a 
means for generating « desio and demand for eueation, and as models mean- 
while for imitation by private institutions." In proportion as the demand for 
‘education in any given locality is generated, od as private institations epring up 
‘and flourish, all possible aid and encouragement should be.sforded to them; 























* ‘ho loval government subsequently endorsed th lo and promines 
finns rite Fei alert Calntn tr apie by Me Be We 
Packer, Oicating Hoglter of tho Panjab Univesity College. 
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‘and the Government, in place of using its power sind resources to compete with 
private parties, should rathor contract and circumscribe ite measures of direct 
‘education, and so shape its measures as to pave the way for the abolition of its 
own schodls.”” 

8. It should be understood that the Oriental movement at Lahore is in no way 
antagonistic to the Educational Department, which, in some form or another, must 
always remain a necessity in India, and which, at all events, must continue for & 
Jong time to be a model to private institutions. It is probable that but for it, no 
emand for education would ever have arisen in this country; but, a special 
emand having arisen, it clearly beoomes a duty to act in the spirit of the above- 
‘quoted despatch, and give it every possible encouragement. No happier fulfilment 
of the despatch can be imagined than in a movement which promises to enlist the 
‘sympathies of the whole people in its success ; and through euch @ movement alone 
oes it appear likely that the Government will ever be able to contract its own 
measures of direct education, 

4. The necessity for & University founded on these principles at Lahore, is shown 
by the eagerness and enthusiasm with which the people of the Panjab have wel- 
comed the ides. ‘The University of Calcutta is, for various reasons, unsuited to the 
wants of this province. Firstly, its distance is too great, and the aren over which its 
affliated institutions extend too vast and varied to admit of its exercising the in- 
‘luence which would be exercisod by a University located at Lahore, Seoondly, were 
the Caleutta University more accessible than it i it would still in the opinion of 
the Buropoan and Native promoters of the presont movement, be unsuited to tho 
requirements of the Panjab, insisting, as it does, on a considerable knowledge of 
‘the English language as sine qué non for matrioulation and the obtaining of 
degrees, and affording by its course of study little encouragement to the cultivation 
of the Oriental classes, and none to the formation of a modern vernacular literature. 
The objects of the Universities of Lahore and Caloutia axe different, but not 
antagonistic; each may carry ont successfully its proper speciality, and each may 
afford the other valuable assistance. 

1e University of Lahore will therefore be founded with the following aims 
(@) To allow the people of this country a voice in the direction of their own 
edweation; (3) to discipline the minds of students by a course of study in their 
‘own classical languages, and of such portion of their literature as would form a 
natural trancition to @ really intelligent acceptation of modern ideas; (2) to 
develop in every way such originality in literature as may already exist in the 
country, not impeding the progress of the movement by unnecessary rales and 
restrictions. 

6. It appears to the European Committee of Support that the best method of 
carrying out the first of these intentions will be by leaving the direction of the 
‘University education in the hands of a Council sepresenting both the most liberal 
‘educational principles of Europe as interpreted by the British Government of India, 
‘and the wishes of the people of this country. The official members of the Council 
‘wil thus give a guarantee to the Government far the proper expenditure of such 
fonds as the grantin-aid principle may afford the University; while the Native 
members will prove and maintain the national and independent spirit of the move- 
‘ment. No one would be eligible to the Council who could not give his adhesion to 
the principles on which the University is founded. 

7. Tho University will, as a teaching body, bo composed of colleges in diferent 
parts of Northern India, all more or less tenching the subjects in which the 
University holds periodical examinations. ‘The University, as an examining body, 
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‘wil hold examinations for conferring degroes and «‘sansds" for proficiency in— 
(1) Languages, (2) Literature, (8) Soience. It will also give rewards for good, 
‘original works in the Vernacular, or good editions of standard Osiental works, or for 
translations from European works, Tt is also proposed to found fellowships of two 
‘kinds—ane to be beatowed upon learned men, Natives or Eusopeans, who will give 
lectures to University students, or otherwise aid in direct University tition ; the 
other to Native scholars, who will devote their time to literary pursuits, and who 
have alveady given proof of their ability and industry. ‘This second description of 

i imsef to Oriental literature 
‘lone oennot, a rule, expeot any employment from the Government, 

8, In the examinations and the tuition of the University, «the comparative 
‘method "wil be aimed at, in order to form & link between the languages, literature, 
‘and seionce of the East ‘and the West, Urdu and Hindi will be the principal 
vehicles for direct ¢ntruction to tho masses of the people. Avnbio with Maho- 
‘medans, and Sansert with Hindus, will hold that place which the classical languages 
of Greece and Rome hold towards ourselves. English will give the opportunity for 
‘comparing thelr own language, literature, and science with our own, and its tuition 
‘will thus bo rendored a relly invigorating exercise for alroudy prepared minds, not 
‘mere word-teaching, It is felt so strongly that it would be fatal to the succous of 
‘the University were its teaching, which is intended to bo on the Huropean ayatem, to 
Aagenerate into tho 6d Orintal method, that all examination committees will contain 
4n their number some Buropean of learning and influence, who will thus give @ 
‘guarantao for tho liberality and progressive tendeneios of the institution, 

9. The University will lao correspond with tho Orlantal societies of Europe and 
with'Ruropean philologsts, and obtain aid from them in the development of 
Oriontal learning and literature, Tt will also encourage the formation of literary 
of scientiosociotios in this country and co-operate with or support thove already 
in exiatoneo, 

10, Suoh, in the brifoat outlino, are tho features of tho scheme, ‘To oarry itout 
sauooessully it wil bo necessary to obtain for the University an endowment sufticiont 
‘to guarnnteo en annual ineome of Rs, 90,000, and to obtain this, with the gi 
‘ssistanco, subscriptions to the amount of nine lakhs of rupoes will bo necessary. 



































present movement is in no way intended to inaugurate a renction hostile to the 
pesent educational system. ‘The advantagos of English aro so groat, ax tho 
language of the rating class, 
modern European thought and sofenoo, that it would not only be impolitio and 
foolish, but fatal to the success of the new University to attempt to opposo it or 
Himit ite influence. It may, moreover, bo added that the Natives of India have £0 
‘keen an epprosintion of tho advantages they gain from a knowledge of English, that 
there is no fear of its study being noglectod. In a financial point of view, the 
‘movement is an important one. It promises to relieve Government of much of the 
expense which the growing eduentional demands of the country entail—claims 
‘which we have created and encouraged, which wo should rejoice in soeing mado, 
‘and yet which wo aro unable, and shall stil more in the future be unable, to 
satiiy, at the risk of appoaring wanting not only in generosity, but even in justice. 
Tt must also be considered politio to associate the natural leaders of a country— 
the noble, the learned, and the woalthy—in an undertaking which will invest 
‘the Government with national sympathios. 
‘Lastly, itis not only wise, but just, to encourage the present movoment, The 
Natives of India supply the revenues from which all educational grants are made, 
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It is only fair to allow them somo share in the direstion of their own education, and 
‘to give them opportunities of cultivating the languages and literatare that to thera 
‘are naturally dear. 


PAPER Y—Exmmion trou 4 Panzsmrine Reson ox mm Pasvan Ussvansrr® 
Mowmm, 1875. 

‘Tho origin of tho Panjab University movement is thos doseried ina Reyort 
presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty i 1879 — 

“Two movements inaugurated by the Society (the Anjoman’-Panjab), call 
however, for more expecial notice. One of ts natvemembers, en eminent Sensex 

choler, Pandit Radha ‘Kish the President of the Sauscrt Section of the Society 
jn its literary department, addzessd a letter to Government, suggesting thet atepe 
shold be tan for the preservation and cataloguing of Sansorit MBS., » movement 
‘high is now being warmly ostried ont all over Indie. Ho received a letter of 
Acknowledgment trom HRB. the Princo of Wale, then President of the London 
Sansort Text Sooty and Ptzon of the “Anjomen,” a gracious act, whieh not 
nly stiznlated the labours ofthe Society, bt gave a considerable impetus to the 
Second movement refered to, vz, the « Oriental movement,” whose importance in 
aMfeoting the whole course of the Indian eystom of education, must neessaily be 
feat, ts distinguishing features ate described a follows 

1. The Foundation of e National Unicerty ix the Pani, —oplying the develop 
rent of seltgovarnment among the natives in all matters connected with thei ovn 
fection. ‘The fst step towaxds this end was to assointe with tho oficers of 
Government in the contol of poplar edueation the donors by whose contributions 
the proposed University was o be founded, together with the Yearned men among 
the natives ofthe Province, 

2. The Revival ofthe Study of the Ctascat Language of Tdi, vz, Arabiofor the 
Mohamedans, and. Sansort for the Hindos;_ thos showing the respect felt by 
clightoned Buropemna for what natives of India consider their highest and most 
Sacred litratore; without a knowledge of which it was felt that no ral hold upon 
{hair mind eat ever bo obtained by a ttonmer. 

4. The bringing European Seienee and Baweation generally within the reach of 
the masies—This was to bo done by developing the vernaeulas of Tndin through 
‘heir natural soures, the Arabio, Sansert, snd Persian, and by trnsaling works 
of interest or esientifo value into those vernacular. 

4. The Elevation ofthe Standard of Edweation tothe lve ofthe Reforms whichare 
vor being caried ext in Burope, and by studying Language, Hietory, Philosphy, 
tnd Laxo on the “comparative method" as adapted to the mental dinposition of 
Mohamedans ond Hindus rerpetively. ‘Tho University was to bo not only an 
examining body, but algo «teaching body, diferng in this respect trom, the other 
feo Indian Universities, those of Caleutia, Bombey, and Madras, which merely 
txainine, Ttwas also fo be a conte of discussion on all robjects acting edseation, 
fd finaly, « matter of pecaliae interest to us in Europe it want be an Academy 
forthe ealivation of arohaelogical-and phillogeal investigations, and for giving 
‘helping hand to European Orienalists, whose inguris it would advance by 
esearches on the apot, whit i would Hee benekt by popaarising Baropean 
Oriental lestning, and bringing its eiticl method to bear on the literary Inbours of 

(Wide “BU. 0, Papers ana States”) 

‘The echeme thos conceived, enlisted warm nativo support end most Mberal 
contributions poured in, ‘Sie Donald Macleed, tho governor of the province, gave 
his approval to the movement, and under his auspices a committee of Turopean 
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supporters (van, Mess. G. W. Leitner; Lepel H. Gritia, A. Brandreth, A A. 
Roberts, Robert Malayan, 0,U, Aitchison, Baden Powell, FH, Gooper, and. ZI. 
‘Thormtn)fsued inte favour a manifesta which was among the documents exhiited 
by Dr, Leitner at Vienna, Jt was opposed, however by the Bducational Depart- 
rent and ty the Cleatia University, although ono of iis vice-chancellor, Mr, 
Seton.Oare, generously declared that, in hia opinion, the time for the formation ot 
‘fourth university for Upper Tndia bad anived. A'long controversy ensued. Tte 
progress was traced inthe files of the Tadian newspapers exhibited at Vienna, and 
{reference to theta will show the aotve part which Dr. Leitner took therein, A 
portion ofthe general Panjab scheme vi. the movement in sopport of vernacular 
Titeroare, was at length adopted in the north-west proviaoes, and eventually the 
Caleatta University was induoed to make substantial concessions to the popular 
requirements and in favour of Oriental leaning. 

Barly in 1970 0 "Univeraty Collage” was established at Zabore, and the 
Government Colleges of Lahore and Delhi, the medial schools (Bnglish and 
‘verntculas), an Oriental eolege law caste, and pparently a school in arts and 
fndusry, wero afliated toi. (Fide Pronpctan) 

*"On the reoommendaton ofthe Panjab Government ” (Equte from the printed 
AMatemant exhibited at Vienna), the Government of Tadia init order No.0, dated 
0th June, 1869, sanctioned of the University College, it being stated 
‘nt the time that the naxse of “College had been added to that of “University” 
{nm ondor to mask that this arrangement was temporary, and that as goon a8 the 
Univeralty allege ereted a larger numberof students and exndidats for examine. 
Hons than had existed befor, the fll nghts of a university would bo conceded 
toi” 








PAPER VI—AOT No. XIX or 1882. 


Passa ox man Govsnyon-Caznat, o” Jona mt Coxon. 
(ecelved the assent of the Governor-General on the 6th October, 1862.) 


‘Ay Act 20 eranuunr axp Tyoonnonsrn mum Ustvanarrs o¥ mare Pawan, 


Whereas an Institution, styled at first tho Lahore University 
College, but subsequently the Panjab University Colloge, was 
established at Lahore in the yenr 1869, with the special objects of promoting tho. 
diffusion of Baropean scioneo, as far a6 possible, through the medium of the 
vernacular languages of tho Panjab, improving and ‘extending vornaoular literature 
‘generally, affording encouragement to the enlightened eudy of the Eastern 
classical languages and literature, and astoviating the learned and influential 
classes of tho Province with the officers of Government in the promotion and 
supervision of popalar education: 

But it was af the sumo time provided that every encouragement should be 
afforded to the study of tho English Ianguago and literature, and that, in all 
‘subjects which could not bo completely taught in the vernaoular, tho English 
‘anguage should be regarded as the medium of examination and instruction ; 

‘An whereas this Institution was, by a Notifeatfon, No. 472, dated &th December, 
1809, published in The Panjab Government Gazette, of the twenty-third day of 
December, 1869, declared to be so established, in part fulfilment of the wishes of a 
large number of the Chiefs, Nobles, and influential classes of the Panjab, and itis 
‘now expedient, the said Institution having been attended with success, further to 
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{16 the wishes of, tho said Chiets, Nobles, aod influential clasts, by eonstiating 
the seid Tnsitution a University for the purse of ascertaining, by aseans of 
examination or otherwise, the persons who havo acquired proficiency in diferent 
tranches of Literature, Soiece snd Art, an for the purpose of oonterring upon 
them academical degrees, diplomas, Oriental literary titles, licenses and marks of 
honours 
‘And whereas itis also expedient that tho University so conatiated should be 
incorporated, and thet the property, movable and immovable, which has. been 
hitherto held by, ox in trust for, the said Institution shoald booome the peeperty of 
the University, sabject to all existing trusts as to tho manner in which, and tho 
‘argores to wih, tat property or any part there! ie tobe aplied; 
eis hereby enacted as fllowe:— 
Shetitdema,” 1, This Act may be called tho Panjab University Act, 1882; 
en: and it shall come into force at once. 
Beouhest ant 2. @) A. Univerity shall bo extablished at Lahore; and the 
‘perperton of Governor-General for the time being shall be the Patron of the 
University. 
(i) Tho University shall consist of a Chanotlor, a VicoOhaneslor, and such 
rnamber of Fellows as may be determined a manner hereinattes provided 
i) The University shall tes Body Corporate by the name of the University of 
Panjab, having parpetaal succession and a common seal, with power to acquire and 
hold property, movable or immovable, to transter the samo, to contract, and to 
do all other things nedessery forthe parposs ofits constitation. 
(iv) The University shall come into existence on sch day as the Local Govern- 
rent may, by notiseaton ia the oficial Gazette, appoint inthis Beale 
3. All the property, movable and immovable, held at the 
BespeiyetPashd_ dato at which the University eames into existence by or in trust 
SyutisUaivfy, forthe Panjab University College, shall, on that date, become the 
property of the Univenity, to be administered by i for the 
parpotes of the University, subject to all existing trusts as to the manner in 
Ivhioh, aod the paspores to which, that property oF any part thereat i 49 be 




















applica. 

pect 4, ‘The Lientonant-Goveror of the Panjab for the time being 
shall be the Chancellor of the University ; and the first Chancellor 

shall be the Honourable Sir Chases Umpherston Aitchison, Knight Commander of 





the Most Exalted Order of tho Star of Indis, Companion of the Order of the 
Indian Empie, Doctor of Laws. 

'. (@) The Vice-Chancellor shall be such one of the Fellows 95 
‘Wershesetler the Chancellor may, from time to time, appoint in this behalf. 

(Gi) Bxoept a8 provided im aub-seotion (ix), he shall hold office for two years 
from the date of his appointment, and on the expiration of his term of office may 
be re-appointed. 

(Gi) But if « Vice-Chancellor leaves India without the intention of returning 
‘hereto, he shall thereupon cease to be Vice-Chancellor. 

(Gs) James Broadwood Lyall, Esquire, of the Bengal Civil Service, and at 
present Financial Commissioner of the Panjab, shall be deemed to hare been 
appointed the first Vice-Chancellor ; and his term of office shall, subject to the 
provisions of sub-section (il), expire on the last day of December, 1884. 

Fotows 6. The following persons shall be Fellows, namely -— 
(@) every person who has held the office of Chancellor, and all persons for the 
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timo being holding auch offces under Government as the Loetl Gorernment may, 
‘rom time to time, by notiseation inthe ffeil Gazette, pesity in this behalt; 

(0) persons whom the Chancellor may, from timo to time, appoint by name aa 
‘eing etninent benefactors of the Panjed University, original promoters of the 
suovement in favour of the establishment of the Panjab University Collogo, or 
Semone distinguished for attainments fn Literatur, Sclenco or Art, oF for zeal fn 
‘he cause of eucation ; 

{6 such persons (i any) aa may, from timo to time, bo eleeted by the Senate of 
‘the University, and approved by the Ohancellor and 

a) tho representtives, forthe timo being with the Government of the Panjab, 
of such Chiets (if any) of teritories not comprised in British India as the Looal 
‘Government may, from time to time, by notieation in the official Gazeto, specity 
‘on this baalt: 

Provided that~ 

{) the whole number of tho Fellows holding office under clauses (o), (0) and 
‘exclusive of the Vice-Chanecdlor, shall never be les than fifty; and 

(Gi) tho nomber of persons for the time boing elected under claase (¢) shall 
ver exceed the number forthe time being appointed under clause (0). 

"Baplanation—The mnocesion to an ofee notided under clause (2), of a person 
levied under elas (¢) or appointed under clause (0), does not affect his position 
Yor tho purposes of tho yeoond elgus of this proviso, 
faiteen, 7 () Tho offices specited in Part X of the schedule hereto 

anexed sball be deemed to have been specied in a notieation 
fanued under seotion sx, claus (a); and 

(i) the persons named in Past IK of that edhedute sball, excopt forthe purposes 
‘of to secon elause a the proviso to veotion six, be deemed to havo been appointed 
Fellows under clans (2) or (co sooton six, 
encsaica ant () Tho Chancdllor may,.with tho consent of not less than 
Lael two-thirds of tho members of tho Senate for tho time boing in 
Bethe Fell” India, eanoel tho appointment of any Fellow appointed under 
‘wetion six, clause () or cause (¢); nnd the Local Government may, whenever it 
‘inks ft, by notideation in the official Gazette, nncel or amend any notiGeation 
fssuod under seotion tix, laure (a), oF clans (). 

(i) It any Fellow appointed under section 6, clause (2) or clause (¢) and not 
“being a person named in Part IT of tho schedule to this Act, leaves India without 
‘the intention of returning thereto, or is absent from India for move than four year, 
he shal therenpon canto to be Fellow. 

Conmitaion aod 9%, 6) Tho Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows for the 
‘Yorn Soate time boing shall form the Senata of the University. 

{G) The Sonato shall havo tho ontize management of, nd superintendence over 
the affairs, concerns, and property of the University, and shall provido for th 
management, and oxereio that superitandenee in accordance with the Statat 
‘Rules, and Regulations for the time being in foree under this Act. 
cutasnat moe 10: Aborery meeting of the Sennto the Chancellor, or ix his 
SERGE absence, the Vice-Chancellor, or, in the absence of both, w Fellow 

chosen by majority of the Fellows present at the mooting, shall 
‘reside ad Chairman, 
nation, a, LE Btory quostion which comes befor the Senate ata meeting 
Bes aadt shall be decided hy a majority of the votes of the mensbers present 
‘nd of such members for the timo being in India as may-have ent 
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proxies io accordance with the Roles for the tims being in foreo under this Act 
fnd the Chairman at any such meeting shall havea vote, and, in ease of an equality 
of votes, a second or casting vote. 
‘Provided that no question shall be decided at any such meeting unless fourteen 
members atthe least, besides the Chairman, ae prevent atthe time ofthe decison, 
iment o¢ ,,_ 12 Sabject to the Statues, Rales, and Regulations for the 
g@gtlageRtet time being in foroo under this Act, tho Senate may, from time to 
“Suanisen, time, 
ES a @) Constitute an Oriental Faculty and Faculties of Arts, Law, 
‘Science, Medicine, and Engineering ; 
(Gi) appoint, of provide for the appointment af, a Syndicate; 
(Gi) appoint, suspend, and remove a Registrar; 
(Gs) appoint, expend, and remove, or provide for the appointment, suspension, 
and removal of — 
(c) Examiners, Offcers, and servants of the University, and 
(@) Protestors and Lestorers in connection withthe University, 
‘The Ast Registrar shall be Gottlieb William Leitner, Esquire, Master of Arts, 
Doctor of Laws, Barister-at-Lavr. 
18, Tho Syndicate shall be the executive Committee of the 
abl senate, and may discharge such functions of the Senate as it 
ray bo empowered to discharge Uy the Statutes, Roles, and 
Regulations forthe time being in free tader this Act. 

‘over to emer U4 Subject to the Statutes, Bales, and Regulations for the 
{eE0H, SETHE timo being in foreo under this Act, tho Senate may contr on al 
ee sxsons who have passed such examinations in the University and 
folfled such other conditions ae may be presribed under this Act 

(@) in the Oriental Facalty, the degrees of Bachelor, Mastor and Doctor of 
Orvantad earning 
(0) im the Faculty of Aris, the degrees of Bachelor and Master of Arts and 
Doctor of Literate 
“Snd, if empowered by the Governor <feneral in Council inthis bebelf— 
(©: in the Fecaty of La, the degrees of Bachelor and Douior of Lams 
{G) in the Feeaty of Sclonce, he degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Seien 
{@) inthe Facalty of Medicine, the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Medic 
(Fin the Fecalty of Engineoring, tho degres of Bachelor and faster of Civil 
Engineering 
"The Senate may also confer— 
(0) such diplomas, Oriental Lterory titles and censes as may be preseibed by 
any Rales for the tnte being in foree under this Act; and 
(i) such marks of honour for a high degree of proficionoy in the different 
branches of llerature selance, and art aa may be prescribed by theso rules, 
15. Notwithstanding anything in. section fourteen, the Senate 
owes to caer may conter degrees, diplomas, Oriental iterary tite, Licenses ot 
-geee en eet masks of honost, as provided by that setion, on any persons who 
examinations at have in the year 1882, before the passing of this Act, passed such 
ESRB Garg’ Claminaioe preven by te Punjeb Coienty ollge as may 
be suificient to satisfy the Senate that they are persons qualified 
fn point of leaming to obtain those dogrecs, diplomas, Oriental literary titles, 
Jicenses, or marks of honour. 
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16, Notwithstanding enything hereinbefore contained, bat 
over ig tte subject to the confsmation of the Chance, the Senate my, in 
hovers the Oriental Faculty, and the Faculties of Arts and Lav, grant 
the depres of Doctor to any porson without requiring him to undergo any examina- 
ton for that degre 
‘Provided that— 
Tas been passed at a meting of tho Gonate that the person i 
position and attainments, «ft and proper person to resive 





‘that dagreo; and 


fin tho caso of degrees in the Faculty of Law, the Senate has been 
empowered by the Governor-General in Gounell to grant such degrees after 
‘examination, 








1, The Senate may charge such reasonable feos for entrance 
nde" © HY into the University and continuance therein, for admission to the 
examinations of the University, for attendance at any lectures or 
‘lasios in connection with the University, and for the degrees to be conferred 
by the University, as may be impoved by the Rules or Regulations for the tiie 
boing in foroo under this Act, 
18, () The Senato shall, as soon as may be attor the passing 
Jia eltht. ofthis Act, end may from time to time thereatter, make Statutes, 
Aeguatere" atn abtRegudns comand with ths Act touching — 
the mode and fimo of Convening the meetings of the Senate and of tran- 
‘vanes ther 

(@ tho appointment, suspension, removal, duties and remuneration of the 
Registrar, Bxaminer, Profotsors, Lecturers, oficers and servants; 

(@) tho appointment, constitution and duties of the Byndicato and the Frcultios 

(@) the previous cours» of instruction to be followed by eandidates for the 
‘exmainations of the Univers 

(tho examinations to bo passod and the other conditions to be fulled by 
candidate for degrees ; 

(/) tho examinations to be passed and.the other conditions to bo fulfilled by 
candidates tor diplomns, Oriontal literary titles, Hoenses and marke of honour 
rompoctivaly; 

(0) the conduct of examinations for degrees, diplomas, Oriental itera title, 
Aioanses, and marks of honour and 

(i) donorally all mattors regarding the University. 

(i) All such Statntes, Rules and Rogulations shall bo reduced nto writing, and 
seal with the common seal of the University, and shall— 

(a) in tho caso of Statutes, and of Rulos and Rogulations made under claure () 
of this seotion, after they hove boen confirmed by the Toeal Government and 
sanctioned by the Governor General in Counel, na 

(0) in the case of al other Rules and Regulations after they have been sanctioned 
by the Looal Government, 

he binding on all persons, members of the University, or admitted thereto, and 
and on all candidates tor degroes, diplomas, Oriental lterery titles, Hoensea and 
rarks of honour. 

(Gi) Tt, on the expiration of eighteen months from the date on which the 
‘University comes intorexistence, no Statutes, Rales or Regulations have been made 
‘and sanctioned, or (asthe case may bo) mado, confrmed and sanctioned, under the 
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foregoing provisions of this seotion, touching a matter mentioned in aub-seation (i), 
the Local Government may, by notification in the oficial Gazette, make such 
Siatates, Roles or Regulations touching that matter as it thinks At; and, subject 
in the case of Statutes and of Rules and Regulations touching the matior men- 
tioned in clause (@) to the sanction of the Governor-General ia Council, those 
Statutes, Roles or Regulations shall be deomed to have been made and sanctioned, 
for (a8 the ease may be) made, confirmed and sanotioned, under sub-seotions 
() ana Gi). 

‘uty of tocat 19, It shall be the duty of the Local Government to requir 
Sererintat ose that the proceedings ofthe University shall bein oomformity with 
Rots ee ioe this Act, and with the Stetotes, Roles and Regulations for the 
tat ‘time being in force under the same; and the Looal Government 
ray exercise all powers necessary forgiving effect to its requisitions in this behalf, 
and may (among other things) snnul, by # notification in the oficial Gazette, 
fany such proceeding which is not in conformity with this Aet, and the said 
Statntes, Rules and Regulations. 

20. All appointments made under section five, all appoint. 

Xotiteatons 18 mponts made or cancalled under setion sf, clauses (2) and (2), and 
cetsiseatct- section eight, all degrees, diplomas, Oriental literary titles or 
licenses conferred under sections fourteen, fifteen and sixteen, and all Statutes, 
ales and Regulations made under section eighteen, shall be notified in the ofc 
Gazette; wherein, also, the reoord of the proceedings of overy meeting of the 
Senate shall be duly published, 

21. The Accounts of the income’ and expenditure of the 
University shall be submitted once in every your to the Local 
Government for such examination and audit as the Local Government may 
direct. 








Asia agcounts 


omormy poe _. 2% The Statates, Rules and Regulations of the Panjab 
WASSISGTAESS cnivesity Collogo shall, o far a8 they ate consistent with thi 
HRS Tst tec Act bo deemed to be the Statues, Rules and Regulations of the 

University and aballyemain in foros fortwo yeas from the date 
fon which tho University Gomes into exisience, unless they ate sooner repealed 
by a State mado in necordance with setion eighten, 





PAPER VIL—Reoirrrotaviox ov soast ov am Onxonsat, PRrsoxPs2ts oN TH OCCASKOS 
op sum Oprious, Ixavaunaniox oF sue Pasuan Usivensrry my 1889. 


‘The objects and history of the University of the Panjab were briefly described as 
follows by Sir Charles U. Aitchison, x.0.s1., Lioutonant-Governor of the Panjab 
‘and Chancellor of the University, on the occasion of the offical inauguration of that 
Snstitution by His Exeelleney tho Viceroy, om the 18th November, 1882 -— 

“Tn reporting to your Excelleney the business before this, the inaugural 
Convocation of the Punjab University, I deem it a happy and auspicious circum. 
stance that the Convoeation should be presided over by your Lordship. I deem it 
0, not merely because the Panjab University Act has become lew during your 
Exeellenoy’s Vieeroyalty, but much more because I mow that the popular 
‘movement thet culminated in the Act passed six weeks ago, has met with your 
cordial sympathy and support, and bocause I also know that the prineiples upon 
which the University has beon founded are in complete harmony with the 
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‘enlightened polity of salhelp and seltgovornment which your Bxetlleney has 
eoenily so clearly and forcibly expounded. In a paper dated so far back ax 
‘Angust, 1865, the proposed University is desoribed as ‘tho people's own dopatt- 
tment of public instruction.’ "The popslar clement as been a distinguishing 
fentaro ofthe project from the very beginning, and explains 1o a great extent the 
prominenoe given to Oriental studios in the constitution of the University. One of 
the epecial objects of the University, as sot forth in the Statutes, i “To associate 
‘the learned and indluential classes in the provinoe with the officers of the Govern. 
text inthe promotion and supervision of popular education.’ The other special 
‘objecta, a8 your Excellonoy is aware, besides maklng provision for the highest study 
of English, are two -~'1. To promote the difusion of European science as far as 
ossible, through the medium of the vernacular Innguages of the Panjab, and the 
improvement and extension of vernacalar Iieratnre generally, 2 To afford 
‘encouragement fo tho enlightoned study of astern elassial languages and litera. 
fae,’ All these special objeote azo prominently set out in the preamble of the 
‘Act, and Thavo recently had the satstuetion of being assured, by those who were 
‘aot Intimately connected with the moyement from the fit, and to whove sugges 
Aions indeed, the foundation of the University is due, that the Act in its present 
foray i ll thatthe founders and the public desire” 











PAPER VIU1,—Seanuny o taser Raxons or vm Paxvan Usivensrry (1889). 


‘Tho following extrnols from the Convocation Report of the Panjab University 
aid Sn Devambar, 188, wll how th wk on 

receipts of tho current account during tho Calendar year 1862, amounted 
to Bu Toaad aed to sxpenditero fo, 142, tho Sign to tho ea 18 ng 
Rs, 64,958 and Rs. 68,881 respectively. Less than a third of the income has been 
received as a grantin.aid, od of this grant a portion (amounting to Ra, 4817) hat 
boon spent on Government objets and institutions as usual, Duving tho year the 
fanded account reoeived the following donations up to October, 1886, for the general 
purposes of the University — 

‘From H.H, the Raja of Suket =.=... 8. 2000 

‘y HLHL tho Raja of Zumbageaon + 1000 

His Highnoss tho Raje of Feridkot and Rai Mole Ram of Lahore have also 
subseribed Rs, 6000 and Rs, 1000 respetively, for the general purposes 
University. Donations of Bs. 8000, and of 686 copies of an Urdu translation ot 
Sir Lopel Griffin's “Panjab Rojas” have been received trom Vaair-ud-daula 
Modabbir-ol-Malk Khalifa Syaa Mohammed Hasson, Primo Minister, Patiala Stat, 
for fomaling tvo ennual gold medals; the one, in honour of Sir Charler 
Aitchinson, to be awarded to the student who stands first on the list of B.A.'s and 
M.A.'s and whose first language is English and second Arabio; the second to be 
fswarded, in honour of Sir Lepel Grifin, o tho student who stands first for the 
degree of Bachelor of Oriental Learning, taking Atabio as his fist and Bnglih as 
Dis oeond langunge. Raje Harbons Singh has given Rs. 1000 to pay for the des 
of tho medals proviously founded by him. 

Bai Bahadur Kandya Lal has also founded a prize in honour of General Pollard, 
bya donation of Rs, 1000 to the Panjab University. ‘The pri be awarded 
‘inually in the shape of books or drawing instramonts to the eandidate who stands 
‘rot in the Fist Examination in Gil Bogineering of the Panjab University. 
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‘The principal donors to the endowment fund have been 





HLH. the Maharaja of Patiala =... . Re, 1,16,290 
Do. Do, ofJammuand Kashmir, |, 98,478 
Do. RejaotKapurihala . Sn 87,000 
Do. Nawab ot Bahawalpar + 5. 85,000 
Do. Raja of Jhind : SF 26,000 
Do. Do.ofNabha | +m 17,000 


‘Betwoan Oct. 1, 1862, and Sept. 80, 1869, the number of candidates in the Arts 
Examinations of the current year was 404, a8 against 804 in 1882, of whom 898 
‘went up through the medium of English, and 66 through thet of tho Vernacular ; 
of the suocossfal eandidatos 182 passod in Bnglish and 25 in the Vernacular. 

Moulvi Muhemmod Dia, Maulvi Abdal Aziz, end Macivi Ghulam Mostafa, ere 
the frst recipients of tho M. 0. L, Degree. Maulvi Mohammad Jumal will be the 
second recipiont of the B. 0. L. Degree, Chuni Lel and Arjan Singh have taken 
‘Honoars in History, and Piezada Muhammed Husain thet in Persian and will receive 
the degree of MLA., whilst Maya Ram, Kesho Das, Jiya Rem, Sri Bam, Raushan 
Tal, and Sheikh Mohammad Ashraf, of the Government College, Lahore, wil 
reesive that of Bachelor in the same Faculty. 

In the Examinations in Oriental Languages, Literature, Lew, and Soienee, the 
total number of passed candidates was 219 in the ourrent year, against 196 in I 
‘This number, however, does not include 54 candidates who passed in Professional 
Oriental subjects, such as the Hakim, Qazi, Avithmetical and Vernacular Office Work 
Examinations. ‘The Oriental Examinations continue to attract candidates from 
other provinces. 

Tn Law, for which there were 165 candidates in December, 1882, the first place 
is gained by Chhajja Ram, of the Zaw School, who gets the Jaishi Ram Gold 
Medal, Axjan Singh, a teacher in the District’ School, Gujrat, stood first in the 
First Law Examination, ‘The silver medal, however, goes to Gejan Singh, who 
stood first in the First Law Examination among the Law School candidates. 

In Medicine (Bnglish Section) there were 28 candidates, of whom 9 passed; 
oxi Lal, of the Lahore Medical School, being first at the Final Examination ia 
Medicine, and Hardial Singh, of the same school, being fist at the Firet Examina- 
‘tion in Medicine. ‘The oandidates who succeed in passing the Final Exam 
‘re appointed Assistant-Surgeons 

In tho Examinations in the Yunani System of Medicine, 6 passed out of 10 for 
Hakim-iHazig, and 7 ont of 12 for the Umdat-ul-Hukema Examinations, and 
fn those held in the Vaidak systems, 8 out of 6 for Vaidya and 1 out of 8 for 
Bhishal, all from the Oriental College. ‘They will, howover, be required to finish 
‘four years’ course at the Lahore Medical Schoal in European Medicine, betoro 
obtaining the Oriental Medical Diplomas. 

Seven candidates wont up from the Oriental College for the First Examination 
in Civil Engineoting, of whom 8 passed, 









































Stanuay or Examamoxs, 


‘The total number of candidates for tho various Bxaminations was 1089 
Entrance, Calentia . «108 ‘First Aris, Caloutta . 
Do. ‘Panjab | 1 888. Proficioney, Panjab. 
BA, Colonia. 5 52 MA,, Calentia need 
Do. Panjab 2). 90 Do. Panjab“. 5 
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‘Texome Isererorioss, 

‘The Institutions @ireetly connected with the Panjab University, and supported 
cither entitely or partly from its funds woo, in 1888, as follows:— 

‘The Oriental College, Lahore; tho Government College, Lahore; the St, 

Stophen’s Mission Colloge, Delhi; tho Lahoro Sanskrit School; the Arabic School 
of Nawab Nawaxish Ali Khan; the Amritsar Sanslait School; the Arabic Sanskrit 
School; Multan; the Govemment Aided School, Jullundar; the Ludhiana Hinda 
Schoo!) the Mohamedan School, Gujranwala, 
"Tn addition to these Schools, the Government High Schools and the Govern 
rent College, as well as many indigenous Schools, and some Schools snd Colleges 
in other Provinces, havo been sending their students for the examinations of the 
Panjab University, tho touching fonction of which has thus been performed by 
Institutions dirgotly under its control or indirectly under its influence, 











‘Tue Onmmxna Corson, 


‘Tho number of students borne on the rolls on the Bist March, 1888, was 299;— 
727 students of this College have passed the various 
Univeraity up to date, the number of passed candidates in the examinations of the 
current yeur being 92, > 

‘Among thd works published by tho University during the year, were the 





‘A Grama of the Palit Languago, in Sanskrit and Bogish by Pandit Riki 
Kesh Bhattachart, Shasts; fet four Books of Buolid, in Gurmokbi, by Pandit 
ogi Bhiv Nath; Ajixun Manx, a Gurmukhi ‘Tract on Dispopsin, aoording to the 
Vaidyak System, by the samo author; History of the Sikhs, fx Gurmukhi, by 
Pant Bhanda, ‘Visharad. 


PAPER IX—Rewartoxs oF ‘a Paxsan Usrvanarry 10 Sowotans 1s vnope. 


‘The objects of the University of tho Panjab, espooially as regatds its relations 
‘with Oriental sooieties and scholars in Burope, wero thus described at the inaugural 
ameeting of the International Congress of Orientaists held. at Leyden in Septem- 
ber Inst, at the Avian Section of which also tho Prosident submitted to tho 
Congress the following communication trom Professor Biller: “As it is very 
Aesirobe to establish an exchange of publications between tho Oriental Inatitations 
‘of Burope end the literary and teaching bodies of India, Orientalists who wish 
to extend thotr relations in that Aiveetion, and in pattiular to procure the 
Dbications of tho University of tho Panjab and of other literary bodies of that 
province, as also manuscripts and prints regarding the East and special informa 
‘ion, ave requested to adress Dr. Leitner, Registrar at tho Panjab University, who 
‘will submit to its Senato any proposal forthe pablication of scholarly editions of 
Oriental texts as wll as of translations ot of books of reference which Orientalists 
‘an Boroponn eayans might wish to underiako.” 

Dr, Laiiner spoke as follows at the inaugural meoting ofthe Congress -— 

“One af the important events in tho Oriental Worl and also (as I hope may 
bo proved in future) in the World of Orientlists, since the last Congress, has 
toes the recognition and investtare with oxtensive privileges by the Indian 
Government on the 14th October, 1882, of the Anglo-Oriental University of the 
Panjab, which has been fonnded, after a struggle of sovento yours, by the 
berality of the Indian cbiets and gentry and by the energy and devotion of the 
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earned classes of the Panjab and of several Huropean promoters, among whom 
Tnotice that Mr. Thorton, the delegate of the Reyal Asiatio Society, is present 
fon this occasion. ‘This Institution bas been established as an examining, a 
teaching and a literary body for research, and a Board of Bdueation for 
province, and has, in addition to the ordinary functions of » complete University 
‘and Academy, in the fallest senso of these works, for its special task the revival 
and development on a comparative and critical basis of Oriental classical learning 
and of the spread of knowledge to the masses of India through the medium of 
‘their vemacular languages. With this view one of the principles laid down by 
the promoters and founders at the beginning of the movement for tho establish. 
‘ment of an Oriental University in India, the ouly one in the world, was to enter 
into relations with Oriental Institutions and Scholars in. the West, o aid their 
aims by loeal researches and to receive their advice for the fusther development, 
improvement and cultivation of Oriental studies. I need not point out what & 
wide field {his offers for the activity of Orientalists, but when I add further that 
the University in question has already issued over 190 works, no doubt of varying 
Agrees of merit and chiefly translations or editions of ‘existing works, that 
several hundred thousand copies of popular Persian, Urdu and Panjabi posts aro 
-easlf lithographed by the unaided activity of tho poople of the Panjab and that the 
2000 State Schools of that province absorb about 68,000 eopies of one Uru Reader 
only, while the 18,000 indigenous Arabio, Sancert, Gurmulthi and other Schools 
Ihave more or less extensive courses of reading, and that all this only refers to one 
province of the Indian Empire, a vista for literary enterprise is still further 
opened for Oriental authors and publishers, whose publications will be as valuable 
to us as those of the Panjab may be to them. Indeed, the eminent Oriental 
publishers, Messrs. Tritbner, followed by Messrs. Allen, have, with praiseworthy 
berality, alzeady presented a copy of all of their valuable’ productions to the 
University of the Panjab, Similarly, it is to be hoped that the University of the 
Panjab will, on the application of the State resourees for higher education being 
aade by its sdvice, engage the services of Orientalists in Buropo and elsewhere as 
both ‘Lehrer and’ Mebret” of their respective specialities. Fimilly, it may be 
deserving of the attention of this Congress, to consider how far the schemes of 
the Panjab University examinations for the ordinary degrees of Bachelor, 
Master and Doctor of Oriental leaning, and the honorary degreo of Doctor 
fof Oriental learning, which latter the Government of England and! India 
has reserved to the highest proved Oriental attainments, as also the Exami- 
nations for the various grades of Pandit, Maulvi and Munshi, may not be 
also rendered available as a stimolus to the Oriental students and scholars in 
Europe, by constiating certain centres where the leading Orientalists may be 
found under whose care and guidance the examination papers may be given out 
40 the Oriental candidates recommended by them. ‘To us in the Panjab it is of, 
at least, equal imyortance that the Orientalists of Europe, the United States and 
‘lsewhere should watch the farther development of the University of the Panjab, 
so that it may remain true to the special object of its foundation. Oriental 
learning as the basis and European soienos as the superstructure on indigenous 
methods are equally necessary; otherwise we may havo to deplore events like 
‘hat at Batala, where several hundzedweight of valuable Sansorit, Persian and 
Gurmukhi manuscripts were sold as waste paper, a great contrast to the purchase 
of 700 Arabic manuscript by the enterprising Oriental publisher, Mr, Brill of this 
cfty Leyden, this good, clean, and lovable Athens of the North. ' The preservation 
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also of traditional explanations, ourricala of studies and the utilization of 
{indigenous schools, xegavding which a lengthy Report has been submitted to the 
Congress, will be I trust, an objeot of the constant oare of the University of the 
Panjab, with which also the natwork ot Stato Schools and Colleges is now connected, 
which issues soveral critical monthly journals in Arabio, Sanscrit, Persian and 
other languages and betore which over 1000 eandidates pretonted themselves at the 
‘examinations during the previous ten yonts of its existonce as a University College, 
for, as many of you are aware, this institution discharged many ofthe funetions of an 
University fora series of years, without the name and status of ane, which have 
now boon conferred on it by the Legislature, It is to the Indian Government that 
‘the world is indobted for its only Oriental University, and it seems to mo that an 
‘assombly liko the presont one may well wish it ‘Goa speed’ and leave its further 
‘aro and development, for the bent of Oriental learning to the authority that has 
called it into offial existence, Whilst doing this, however, it is impossible to 
overlook the debt of gratitude which wo owe to the Anjuman-i-Panjab Astocintion, 
which originated the movement and also founded the now flourishing Oriental 
CCollogo, the ‘Mahavidyala’ of tho Pandits and the ‘Baitoubulum' of the Maulvis, 
‘asa forerunner of the Oriental teaching aspect of the University.” (Applause.) 

















H—THE PROPOSED BRANCH OF THE PUNJAB 
UNIVERSITY IN LONDON. 


‘The following article from The Athencoum shows how far offect has 
boon given to tho original principles of the Punjab University movo- 
‘ment as rogards the relations of that body with scholars in Europe 


‘THE PROPOSED ORIENTAL UNIVERSITY, MUSEUM, AND GUEST. 
HOUSE IN LONDON. 


1 wil intrest our roadors to learn that the Royal Deamatio Collage sa about to 
tbo devoted to parpoto which may become of tho greatest uso to this the largost 
Oriouial empie of Hho world, as alao to Hastern countries and scholars generally. 
Dr, Loitner, the founder of soveral insitations in Rngland and India, has jst 
‘Ptchngod this building, togthor with ten acres of Iand, whioh will alford am 
space forthe exetion of other edifices, fo the purposos of (a) an Oriental Universit, 
‘conducting the Oriental examinations of tho Punjab University in Baropo (just as 
some of tho examinations of the University of London aro conducted in several of 
‘the colonies), end forming a link between Bropean and Bastern Orontelists in the 
production of original and translated works, md in the proteoution of research 
(Q) an Oriotal Museum and Library, lustating the santo, for the promotion of 
Oriental lieratro, art, axchaology, ethnology, industry, and commerce; (2) fre0 
Panjab Guesthouse, specially adapted to Mahomedans, Hindus, and Sikhs 















‘the University, tho work of which soems to have bo 
cation made by Prof, Biller t the recent Leyden Oriontal Congross. Tho Oriental 
‘Museum has already promises of valuablo colleotions illustrating the past and 

__-Present of several Eastern countries, and, above all, the influence of Greek art on 
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Bgypt, Asia Minor, Porsia, and, perbaps, also India. ‘The Oriental Guest honso, 
however, requires explanation. ‘It is chiedy, it not entirely intended for our Indian, 
{ellow.cubjects of good caste, who are, as a rule, deterred from availing themselves 
of the facilities which London affords for profesional studies, and, indeed, oven 
from visiting this country, by the non-existence of means whereby, if they 20 
desire, they may follow their caste usages, which are often identified with the 
reservation of health and morality. The proposed freo Guest-houso is only thirty- 
seven minuies by the fast trains from Waterloo Station, thos enabling students 
‘who wish to frequent the Inne of Court, hospitals, or colleges, to do so daily as 
‘conveniently and quickly as if they resided in a London suburb. The Guest-house 
hhas twenty dwellings, ech composed of a bed-room, sitting-room, klehon,soullery 
‘and bath-room, which will bo so arrangod on the Hindu side thatthe mon fastidious 
Brahmin may bo able to cook his own food (eta very material reduetion of the coat 
of living in England, no rent boing charged for the quarters), and to follow his 
religious or casto usages without interference. Ho will then be able to return to 
India with unimpaired influence among his fellow countrymen, from whom, by Toss, 
of caste, so many natives now become alienated, to the injury of the cause of 
‘ogress, of which they then generally cease to bo trusted pioneers, to quote the 
‘words of a preliminary programme that has been pat into our hands. 

It is also intended to make arrangements for the tuition of Europeans and 
natives of good family for oficial eareers in the Bast, and this country will, it is 
hoped, then bo in & position not interior to that of France, where all living Eastern 
Ianguages are taught, free of cost, at the Hole des Langues Orientales Vivantes of 
Paris. During Dr. Lettner's absenoo in India the Institution will be in charge of 
well-known Orienialist, assisted by a resident stat! of professors, if endowments 
are fortheoming, of which there ean be no doubt after the liberality shown by 
several Punjab chiefs. ‘Thelr historian, Mr. (now Six) Lepel Griffin, is taking the 
greatest inforest in the underisking, and when in the Punjab, mainly helped 
Dr. Leitner in the foundation of the Punjab University. Mr. (aow Sit) Henry 
Sumner Maino, when in Indie in 1868, laid before the Council a scheme, written at 
his instanco by Dr. Leitner, in which tho advantages to natives of such an insti 
tion in or near London were pointed out. In that year, and again in 1877, the 
proposal received the countensnce of th Punjab Government, and was strongly 
‘Advooated by a provincial association, the Anjuman-i-Punjab, which has since 
‘Angust last pressed more particularly on the attention of the Indian publics projest 
‘which ought to have'been carried ont long ago by this country. 



































‘The Times welcomes the new Institution in the following article, 
which chiefly emphasizes its political advantage 


‘THE PUNJAB REST HOUSE, WOKING. 

‘We aro able to snnouneo that Dr. Leitner, the Prinoipal of the {Lahore Govern 
‘mont College, has completed the purchase of the Royal Dramatic Colloge at 
Maybury, for’ the purposes of an Oriental University, Museum, and treo Guest 
‘House for natives of tho Hast belonging to the better classes. It willbe remembered 
‘Maat the foundation stono of the Royal Dramatio College was laid by the late Prince 
Consort in 1860, and that it was inaugurated by his Royal Highness tho Prince of 
‘Wales in 1865. It was to afford a dignified retirement to members of the dramatic 
profession, and liberal contributions poured in from every (quarter. A large sum 
fof money was spent or wasted on the erection of a remarkable buil 
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under the supervision of the late Sir Wiliam Tite, andthe groves ot the Academy 
‘were imitated inthe walks of tho grounds thet surround the ecloge. Its hall wae 

‘udorned with busts, rare paintings, and even jewellery but Fortune was 
Zot cneliate, aud attra period of dissnsions among the actors, all went to the 
Ihazomer, Sir Theodore Martin observes n tho “Lite of the Prinee Consort,” that 
the Royal DramatioColloge is “ono of tho fow institutions in which he interested 
Damnsell that have not succeeded," It will be a satisfaction to tho publio to learn 
that itis now to be devoted to a prpose which may prove to be of the gretest 
sadvantageto the Eastern lations ofthis country. ‘The first impulse to the present 
felieme appeans to have been givon by Sir Henry Maine, who in 1968 laid before the 
Indian authorities a scheme drafted t his suggestion by Dr. Leiter for an Indian 
innituto in oF neae London... The dea was warmly taken up by s Punjab association 
af European and native offsals and gentlemen, which has since continued to urge 
‘tas tho bert means for taining natives of Tntin for the various professions, and 
for enabling naive ofits in the educational, judlsial, engineering, and other 
Alepartments of our Tadian administration, to ‘avail themes ot the facilities 
ofered for ianprovement in their rxpeotive by this great mottopolis, in 
‘tho event of their spending their periods of lave in Hurope, as some of them 
trendy do, Teng, however, boon notioed hat tho natives who have retarned from 
‘hia country to Tndia have not that induence among their respectable fellow citizens 
whieh thee sojourn in the midst of our elviization would have warranted ws in 
"Tho faa is that they have lot caste, and have in consequence become 
rom the community to bo trusted as advocates of progress, Many of 
‘hove Angliized natives fall nto evil courses, nd fow have uli th expectations 
of thelr education. ‘To prevent the necesty of lous of east, which now daters out 
‘oat Indian fellow aubjeot from visting th seat of the Enpire, from learning the 
Tewtons of our eiiintion, i not faith and, in short, from avaling themselvos of ite 
calture, Dr. Leitnr ib mnking somewhat techni) arrangementa both here and 
with on ofthe steamship companies, which will have the effect of preserving euate 
for those to whom it is an object to retum to Ind with unimpaired influence 
among thei fellow countrymen, One wing of the Royal Dramatis College wil bo 
Aovoted to Hindus and Sikhs, and the other to Mahomedans, Poo quarters will be 
tive, and each reident will bo enabled, if so disposed, to cook his own food in 
‘eoondance with national cr caste tsnge.” ‘Tho expento of living will acordingly bo 
sll, while felis for instruction wil be aforded by vasious publi institutions 
‘whioh aro within easy roach of Waterloo Station, where tho sfadent arrives from 
Maybury in thietysoven minutes by the fast trai, thus rivaling tho rapidity of 
conveyance from a Zendon suburb. As rogards tho Oriental University, wo ote 
{informed in tho programm that it will ondact the Oriental examination of the 
Panjab University in Borope, just as some of the examinations ofthe University ot 
“London are conducted in several of the colonies, and that tis intended to form a 
link between Baropean and aster Orientalats in the production of original and 
translated works, and in the prosecution of research. ‘The object of this branch 
cf an Indian corporation is evidently to encourage both sfudents and authors ot 
Oriental literature in Europe by giving them not only honours, but also profitable 
ceeupaton, 

‘The Oriental Moseum, and the Zibrary, which will explain its lessons, are 
smainly for the promotion of Punjab commercs and indastil art, and will endeavour 
to bring the English purchecer into direct relations with the Punjab manufactarer; 
‘ut they will elo ilustate the literature, art, archaology, and ethnology of the 
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Bast in the widest senso of the term. Various collections have already been 
‘promised to the museum, and it is more than probable that it will also contain the 
ant treasures collected by Dx. Leitner himself, which we described ten yeats ago as 
invaluable, and which are still deposited on'loan at the South Kensington and 
other Museums, 

‘As endowments come in, itis proposed to found Oriental professorships, fellow. 
ships, nd scholarships, and to enable Buropeans and others who prepare 
‘themselves tor oficial, professional, and even mercantile careers in the East to 
study Oriental language free of cost, as is already the case in France at the Paris 
School of Living Oriental Languages. We trast that Dr. Leitner’s scheme will 
receive every encouragement both from the learned publio and the Government of 
this and every other country that takes an interest in the East. 





The Christian World expresses itself as follows in a spirit of 
English faixplay, and of an enlightened Christianity as regards pious 
Mahomedan and Hindu Students at the proposed London Branch of 
the Panjab Oriental University. 


AN ORIENTAL UNIVERSITY IN LONDON. 


On the day that the Duke of Albany breathed his last, there oame into existence 
tation which that learned Prince would have delighted to honour,and whicl, 
is now hoped, will be named in his memory. We refer to Dr. Leitner's purchase 
of the Royal Dramatic College for the purposes of an Oriental Univeraty, Mauoum, 
and Free Guest-houso for Hasterns of the better classes. Dr. Leitner is well known 
4s the founder of numerous institutions, especialy of the Panjab University, and, 
indeed, itis rathor in the eapacity of a branch of that body than as an independent 
institution that the Oriental University is to conduct certain examinations for 
Oriental students, and to give cecupation to Oriental anthors. At a museum, it 
‘ill aim at being both theoretical and practical ; in the former aspect the ‘various 
departments of Archeology, Numismatics, Ethnology, and Manuscripts will 
‘lustrate one another, instead of being painfully divided as they now generally are, 
to the distress of the student; whilst, in the latter, details as to place, cost, and 
amount of manufacture, will accompany the industrial exhibits, ‘To this museum 
‘various collections have already been promised, and it is more than probable that 
they will also contain the collections made by Dr. Leitner in Asia Minor, Greece, 
Egypt, and India, ‘The Free Guest-house is a name that may puzzle a reader, It 
, however, a conception both Medinval and Oriental, as well as modern, and it 
‘will none the leas commend itself to English ideas of fairplay and of an enlightened 
Christianity. Dr. Leitner has contended singo 1868 that, in the very interests of 
higher civiization and faith, we should make provision in this country for the visits 
of our Mahomedan and Hindu fellow-subjests in a manner which may not wound 
their religious or social susceptibilities. A pious Mahomedan or Hindu is, as 0 
rule, a better man and citizen than one who has earned a cheap reputation for 
civilization by eating pork or beef and drinking beer or brandy. At any rate, the 
native who is above or below his own religion or easte, monopolizes at present all 
‘he educational, social, and oficial advantages which England affords, whilst the 
religious Indian student or visitor is dobarred from them. Dr. Leitner's Guest. 
house, it is hoped, will remedy this state of things, which is so injurious to our 
prestige and to the spinit of true Christian charity. 
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‘The Institute is within easy reach of the centro of London, being less than 
forty minutes by a fast train, so that resident stodents who wish to frequent the 
Inns of Court, Hospitals, or Cologes, for the prosecution of professional or general 
studios, will be enabled to do so daily, as conveniently and quickly it they were 
resident in a London suburb, ‘The Guest-house for the present consista of two 
‘wings, one for Hindus and ‘Sikhs ang, the other for Mahomedans, each wing 
containing ten soparate dwellings which ean be so axranged aa to enablo their 
{mates to cook their o¥n food In aodordance with thelr customs, and to the saving 
of n considerable item of expenditure, Freo fornished quarters will be given to 
students and visitors. Finally, it is intended to endow Professorships of living 
Oriental Languages, such ns the State maintains in France, fee of cost, to students 
‘whoue futuro earoor isin the various parts of the Bast, ‘This isa feature of Dr. 
Leitner's scheme to which too great importance cannot bo attached, for there can 
bo no doubt that many of our failures in Turkey, Bayt, Persia, and ‘elsewhere aro 
due, often with the best intentions, to want of sympathy which is caused by 
fgnoranco of Raster languages and races, To cultivate friendly relations among 
Oriental and European studenta in this country proceeding to w common home, 
‘will bo one ofthe incidental advantages of the sohemo, It is confidently expected 
‘hat Baater potentates generally will suis in the undertaking; for it is one that 
‘llows fll weoge for any provision which thay may wish to make for tho benefit, 
‘ot thoir mubjeot and co-elgioniat in England 
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EUROPEAN PAUPERISM IN INDIA. 
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A unpre of the members and friends of the East India Association 
‘was held on Monday afternoon, June 23rd, 1884, in the Exeter Hall 
Council Chamber, for the purpose of considering a paper by the 
Venerable Archdeacon Baly, entitled “Buropean Pauperism in India: 
its Causes and Cure.” 

Sir Rrcuann Tearre, Bart, 0.0.8.1, 01.8. d.c.t, (President of the 
Association), ocoupied tho chair, and amongst those present were the 
following :—Sir Basil F. Hall, Bart. ; Major-General R. M. Macdonald; 
Captain T. Hay Campbell; Rev. James Long; Rev. J. Crompton 
Sowerbutts; Dr. R. Pringle; Brigade-Surgeon G. A. Watson ; Mr. A. 
Arathoon ; Mr. C.W. Arathoon ; Mr.F. T. Atkins; Mr. R, F. Chisholm ; 
‘Mrs. Olark; Mr. R. Olak; Mr. Hyde Clarke; Miss Sophia Oracroft ; 
‘Mr. Robort H. Elliot ; Mr. J. G. Ferrand ; Mr. Fitzmaurice; Mr. J.B. 
Howard ; Mr. Arthur Hullsh; Mr. J.B. Knight; Mr. B, S, Mankar; 
‘Mr. R, G. Orr (Madras) ; Mr. 0. Pfoundes; Mr. John Shaw (Madras) ; 
Mrs. Shaw; Mis. Henry Woodrow ; Mrs. Woolmer ; Mr. W. Hamilton 
Burn (Secretary). 
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In opening the proceedings, the CHAIRMAN said: Before 
beginning with the particular business of tho afternoon, T should liko 
swith your permission to give notice that this East India Association 
Of ours contemplates very shortly holding  disoussion with a view 
to potitioning the Secretary of State for India for « Wild Bird 
Protection Act. ‘Tho interest and importance of that matter will 
‘commend itself I am sure to tho consideration of all those who aro 
noquainted with Tndia, and Tom glad to soo at this moment that wo 
tre favoured with tho presence of my friand Mr, Elliot, who takes an 
enlightened interest in this subject. Now, Indies and gentlemen, 
permit mo to introdgoo to you, if introduction is necessary, our old 
nd yenoruted friond Archdeacon Baly, late of the dioceso of Caloutta, 
‘Tho Archdercon is about to address us to-day upon tho subject of 
Baropoan Pauperism in India, its causes and its eure, I need hardly 
remind yon that no person, either in Buropo or in Asia, is more 
“qualified to speak upon this aubject then the Venerable Archdeacon 
aly, for he ha fox wang time"in Indin, identified himself with this 

 tudéed, this particalar cause he has made his own. Ho, has 
Jtod these poor Europeans in their squalid and neglected homes, 
bringing to them the beneficient message of everlasting peace. He 
has also been sironuous in providing for the education of their 
children, rescuing these little ones from vice and ignorance, tenderly 
‘conducting thom from degradation to civilization, and leading them 
forth from darkness into light. And, not only bas he endeavoured to 
provide schools for these children in the plains of India, but also in 
the bracing and salubrious rogions of the Himalayas. Besides that io 
hhas advocated the cause of, our poor European or Hurasian, or half. 
casto fellow-subjects, in writing and in speaking, by lectures and 
speeches on various occasions, by sermons from tho pulpit, and by 
frequent ropresentations to the authorities ; ho has also insorted valu- 
‘able and impressive notices upon this important subject in many of 
tho publio prints of England, And now, though ho has given up that 
extensive oure in which under Providence he wrought 60 much good 
in Indi, still ho thinks of those he has loft behind him on the other side 
‘of tho ocean, and this afternoon he has come to give us his maturest 
fand his latest ideas upon this subject. Tam suzo that to the exposition’ 
which ho will now read to you, you will give tho most respectful 
‘attention, for he is a man who has a claim to speck and a right to bo 
heard, and in truth he has been instant and constant in good works 

Before calling upon you to give your best attention to what the 
‘Venerable Archdeacon has to say, may mention that we havo received 
letters of apology for unavoidable absence from the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Drwxy and from Mr. W. Martin Wood. 
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Axchdeacon Drozy writes as follows:—“I hinvo a mecting to- 
morrow from which I cannot absent myself, I expected that Mr. 
White's agricultural scheme would have provided for a goodly 
number of Eurasian poor; but I gather from a passage you have 
marked in Archdeacon Baly’s paper, that the schemo collapsed. 
‘tis a most dilfloult problem to know what oan bo done for the poorer 
classes of Burasians, who are badly fed, and therefore grow up weak, 
‘and unequal to any great physical or mental exertion. Good education 
in an invigorating climate, and good food and strict discipline, will 
sodeem a great number from istlessness and inactivity. For subordinate 
situations, many oducated natives will do tho necessary work on about 
half the salary that an Bast Indian can liveupon, and therefore obtain 
employment sooner than an East Indian, You havo Sir Richard 
Templo—a gieat man—and Archdeacon Baly, for condjutors in the 
cause, If Tattended the meeting, I could do no more than say some- 
thing onght to be done. East Indians must, ib soems to me, according 
to the present régimé, mix with natives in schools which, as a ralo, in 
‘Mofussil towns, provide afar better sooular education than that offered. 
in small East Indian schools under masters with less poy and lower 
acquirements, I know this remedy has its draw-backs and very 
serious ones, but still I think in these days of competition where only + 
inferior education is otherwiso alone available for the poorer class of 
Bast Indians in the Mofussil, t is worth adopting. I sce no other 
course to fit them for the keen struggle for life into which they must 
enter. A school for the poor ought not to be a school in which only 
‘very poor education is afforded, just suiiciont to enablo them to read 
novels and write begging-letters. ‘Take an Eurasian Ind out of such 
a school, employ, examine him, and see how deficiont he is in quali- 
fications and aoquirements nocessary for the more Iucrative situations, * 
‘You will find also thot natives of the samo standard of intellectual 
acquirements will work accordingly on much lower pay. ‘Tho painful 
result is too obvious, I shall look forward with interest to rend the 
rosult of your meeting.” 

‘Mr. W. Mantis Woon expresses his regret at his inability to be 
present, but he sonds the following rough notes as a contribution to the 
@isoussion:—“ Although wo have recently had a subject boforo ws 
similax, in cortain respects, to the ono treatod of in the present paper, 
this branch of tho question, as dealt with by Archdeacon Baly, 
comes in moro tangible form, while the suggestions made towards its 
solution aro eminently practical. ‘There is ono remark I would make 
on tho dofinition or rather phrase, ‘Tho middle and poorer classes of” 
Buropeans’ in India, which may be rather misleading, No one who 
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reads the paper carefully, especially having local knowledge ‘as most 
members of our Association have of the classes referred to, can make 
‘any serious mistake. Téis chiofly classes of mixed descent that havo 
to bo considered, Perhaps tho phraseology used in the paper is most 
suitablo for the presont purpose, and the difficulty of improving on it 
‘will be felt by those who remember, as our President must very 
aistinctly, how Sir Henry Maino, when settling the Act for restraining 
‘Yoaferismn’ in India, Bound himself driven to adopt the phrase 
persons of European extraction.” ‘This term was made to include 
not only Levantines and other waifs and strays from Hurope; but 
‘Americans (mostly vagabond sailors) and Australians, By conjoining 
Sir Henry Maine's and Archdeacon Baly’s phrases the classes to be 
considered may be aptly indieatod thas—porsons of European extraction 
‘who live, lubous, and dio in India, and whose children have the same 
career, ‘The very carefal description given in the paper of the sub- 
division of this really large class in tho trading cities of India, seems 
to place the whole of this grave and'diticult question fairly before us, 
What its Aificultied do not obtrade themselves in the surface of the 
‘paper is good evidence of—what wo know from other sourees—that 
‘Archdeacon Baly has faced those difficulties and thoroughly grappled 
{with them. ‘That ho has disposed of them would be too much to 
soy; but he has put the whole business before us in such a way as 
‘to show that it can and must be dealt with. - We are confronted 
with the inevitable question of public exponse—of Stato funds 
being applied to the necessities of special classes. Well, this 
has often had to bo done in India, and we must not shrink from 
considering it in the shapo now presented, Our President can 
readily indicate the scope of this little, but real, political difficulty 5 

1d in the Axchdencon’s paragraph on page 864, ‘Undor the present 
‘Gnequality,’ &e., he has como to as nearly a vindication of his plea 
‘as can bo framed. In all he says as to the very strong clainis for 
steady voluntary contributions towards the education of the classes in 
question, I heartily conour; and I trust that one incidental result of 
this meoting will bo that many of our members and friends may be 
incited to contribute and collect donations and subscriptions for the 
Indo-British schools at Bombay, and other similar institutions which 
‘Archdeacon Baly will bo glad to name. As he says (page 864), tho 
‘people of India who contribute tons of thousands for the Christian 
Propaganda in India, must take their share of the cost of resouing 
their kindsed, 60 to speak, from ignorance and pauperism. As to 
openings of employment of tho classes in question, I am glad to 
notice the decided and authoritative tone adopted by the writer of the 
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paper to the effect that there are ample openings in India for fairly 
remunerative work, if only these persons of Buropean extraction can 
be trained for it. It is something that the Archdeacon sweeps aside 
two or threo of the fanciful and eleemosynary schemes for absorbing 
sposing of the Eurasian population, There is no self-sustaining 
or continuous element in those schemes. From my own observations 
algo knowing what has beon done by Messrs. Burn’s energetic frm 
at Caloutta—there is ample scope for the sober and industrious youths 
of this class as artisans and workers in such industries as fitters and 
connection it is proper to enter protest, 
all be needed, against the mistake that was mado in tho 
invidious order excluding Burasians or country-born Wuropeans from 
the Engineering College at Roorki. ‘That was a palpable blunder. 
Tho similar enforced exclusion from the Bengal Pilot Service—of 
which I was not aware—was also a gratuitous mistake. It may be 
affirmed as a golden rale—one that clears up many perplexities in 
Indian administration—all classes or race disqualifications must be 
minimized, and, as rapidly as may be, abolished. ‘The referenco to the 
Bengal Pilot Service reminds mo of a proposal embodied several years 
ago in a memorandum by an experienced Indian naval captain, now 
Port Officer of Bombay, that a special lighthouse and Jightship 
service might suitably be instituted to bemanned chiefly by Hurasians 
including the Portuguese. The more comprehensive proposals made 
by Archdeacon Baly (pages 371, 372) should be brought into working 
shape as soon as practicable, Above all, care should be taken not to 
induce or invite any European artisans or employés to India except 
under conditions that will enable them to return to Buropo after 
completing the term of their engagement. India is not, and eannot 
‘bo made, a suitable field for European immigrants, Honco every 
line of Archdeacon Baly's concluding paragraph is worthy of being 
recorded as a sort of standing order that should always bo present to 
the minds of all responsible persons whose places and proceodings may 
bear on the subject of this paper.” 















‘Tho Venerable Archdeacon BALY then read the following 
paper :— 

I propose in this paper to spoak of the prosent condition of the 
middle and lower classes of Europeans in India, and of what is 
necessary for their welfare and future usefulness to the country. 

‘Under tho torm “Europeans,” I include those of mixed descent 


in whatever degreo, as well as those of pure Buropoan origin; for. 


convenience sake they are sometimes distinguished as follows :— 
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1, Pure Buropeans, among whom Americans are included. 

2, Anglo-Indians: recent settlers of English descent, with w 
slight admixture of native blood. 

'8, Enrasians, thoso in whom the two races aro equally blended. 

4, East Indians, of a remote European origin in whom the native 
descent predominates. 

Ie classified with regard to social condition and forms of employ« 
mont— 

‘Tho uppor class of Europeans consists almost entirely of persons of 
puro Europoni descent, the civil and military offiors of Government, 
nd tho wealthy morchants, lawyers, planters and traders. ‘Thoy aro 
not # permanent cloment of the population, they reside in India only 
for a certain term of years, and their children are sont to Europe 
during the period of growth and education, and often remain there 
permanently, My remarks will not refer to theso at all, but only 
to Europeans, who, whother of mixed or pure descent, live, labour, and 
dio in India, and whose children hiave-the same career. ‘These form 

the middle and poor classes of Buropeans. 
+ © AWho'tpper section of the middle class includes the higher clexke in _ 
Government and mercantile offices, tradesmen, pilots, assistants and 
superintendents on plantations, and others on incomes not below £200 
‘or £300 0 year. 

In the lower section of the same class are found thelless highly-paid 
subordinates and clerks in the Government departments, snd in 
mercantile, yailway ond manufacturing employment, and small 
tradosmen, For the most part, all the above in both sections aro. 
cither pure Huropeans, Anglo-Indian, or Eurasians, and the pro- 
portion of the so-called Hast Indians among them is comparatively 
small. 

‘Tho poor class of Europeans compriso the lowest grades of clerks 
and omployés in railway factories, éc., and the great army of the 
unemployed; both are for the most part East Indian, but the latter 
include # largo proportion of those who either through misfortune 
or misconduct have fallen out of the other classes, 

‘Tho total number of the European population of India has, to my 
Iniowledge, never been accurately asoertainod, but it has been variously 
computed as between 200,000 and 800,000, it has increased most 
rapidly during the last quarter of acentury, and will probably increase 
with ab loast equal rapidity during the next, owing to th greab 
extension of the railway system, and works of irrigation, the opening 
up of now districts, and the general development of the resources of 
the country. Tt has now become very serious problem how this 
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indigenous population of India shall be maintained as a self-supporting 
and profitable community, and aided in their struggle against the two 
‘gront difficulties they have to contend with—an unsuitable climate, 
‘and the competition of the cheaper native labour. 

‘Numerically it may seem that the interests of some 250,000 
Enropeans aro of small concern, when compared. with the interests of 
‘the 250,000,000 of the native population, but it should be remembered 
that thoy axe of the ruling race, and the representatives of its qualities 
brought into the nearest social contact with tho natives, that their 
work is indisponsably necessary to tho development of the country, 
that a very large proportion of them are directly or indirectly in the 
service of the Government, or descendants of those who have been so 
employed, and that European labour has been drawn to the country to 
carry out the works which the Government has taken in hand or 
encouraged ; that our Government, though beyond all comparison the 
best that India has ever had, is still a Govornmient of the alien and the 
conqueror, accepted as a necessity rather than loved ; that the onedrop of 
‘Buropean blood, and the common Christianity of the poorest East Indian 
draw him closer to us than interest has ever yet been able to draw 
either Hindu or Mahomedan, and that in any outburst of the latent 
éléments of dissatisfaction in tho native races,, it is of. the highest 
importance that the one portion of the population of India, indissolubly 
bound to us by nationality, religion, sympathy, and interest, should be 
‘a manly, independent, intelligent, industrious class. When all this is 
taken into account no English statesman can consider unimportant, 
‘or unnecessary, any measures tending to preserve the indigenous 
Enropeans as such a class, and to save them from sinking to a level of 
hopeless degradation and panperism. 

So far back as 1860, Lord Canning saw very clearly the danger of 
this, unless measures were speodily taken to avert it, and expressed his 
opinion of what charactor those measures should be in his well-known, 
‘Minuto on the Education of Europeans, from which I cannot do better 
‘than quoto the following :—“‘If measures for educating them are not 
“promptly and vigorously encounged and aided by Government, 
“wo shall find ourselves embarrassed with a floating population 
“of Indianizod-English, loosely brought up, and exhibiting most of 
“the worst qualities of both races; whilst the Burasian population, 
4 qlroady so numerous that the means of education afforded to it are 
« quite inadequate, will increase more rapidly than ever. Ican hardly 
“imagine a more profitless, unmanageable community than one 0 
“composed ; but a vory few yoars will mako it, if neglected, a glaring 
“zeproach to tho Government, and to the faith which it will, 
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“hoover ignorant and vicious, nominally profess, On the other hand, 
“if carod for betimes it will become a source of strength to British, 
“ynle, and of usefulness to Ind 

Lord Canning here points to the very first stop which, in his judg- 
ment, onght to be taken in order to make the European in India a 
selfmaintaining and profitable citizen; and his judgment is most 
cntirely right, Kducation is tho first necessity of every Buropean born 
and bred in India, without which, every other measure is unavailing, 
for ho is excluded from all the occupations which an uneducated man 
‘can follow by the competition of natives who can work for a low scale 
cof wages which will not maintain the European ; and the only employ- 
ments open to him that afford a maintenance, demand intelligence, 
fa considerable degree of génoral knowledge, special attainments, or 
technical skill, and therefore a good education, This is" to him the 
‘first necessity, and the essential condition of an honest livelihood, without 
‘which, he has.either to bep, steal, or starve, 

‘The first measure, therefore, in. the solution of the problem, How 
are Europeans: inIndia. to he preserved. as an industrious and 
| independent class, is to provide education for their obildren ; and the 

‘second is to provide employment for their adults. If both of these 
‘can be accomplished, the children of the industrious classes will not 
fall below their parents’ condition, and those of the pouper class will 
aise above it. 

‘To bogin with theiv education. A census, carefully taken in 1874, 
showed a total of 27,000 of European children of school-going years, 
excluding children of the upper class who are educated in Europe, 
and the children of soldiers. It cortainly would seem no very difficult 
matter to provide this number with an education suitable to their 
‘conditions of life, for tho great majority of them require no more 
advanced tuition than is given in a high-class board or national school 
in England, teaching up to the Seventh Standard; and though the 
‘children of tho upper sootion of the middle requive a higher tuition in 
geometzy, algebra, mechanics and physical science, to qualify them for 
their future employments, yet they do not need any better education 
than is ordinarily given in a good Hnglish middle-class school, 

«But that there aro difficulties is proved by the fact that of these 
27,000 children only 18,000 are returned as under instruction, and the 
education received by a great part of these is of an inferior quality, as I 
have tested by the examination of nearly all tho schools in the Bengal 
Presidency. It may be said, therefore, with truth, that at least one-half 
of the Buropean boys in India. are not receiving an education which 
‘will fit them to get their Viving. 
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‘The causes of this aro the following :— 

1, A lange number of children are scattered over country districts, 
or in very small stations where no European school can be established. 

2. A laxger number still is found in stations where, if any school 
is possible, it must be of a most elementary character, and taught by 
1 poorly-paid and inferior teacher, there being too few children above 
ten or twelve to render a bettor school possible, 

3. In tho longer stations with suitable Earopean schools, a Jango 
number of children are unable to attend on account of poverty, or the 
Aistanco of the schools from their homes, which in the hot season and 
tho rains is a practical barrier to school-attondance for all children 
‘without the menns of conveyance. 

4, The native schools cannot bo used by European children, 
‘They are—first, at too great a distance gencrally from the quarter of 
the city or the station in which they reside; secondly, instruction in 
thom is wholly unsuited to English-speaking children, being given in 
the vernacular Ianguages, and from vernacular text-books; and, 
thirdly, European parents have an insuperable dislike based on 
religious, moral, and social grounds, to the daily association of their 
children with Hindu and Mahomedan school-fellows, and to their 
education by Hindu and Mahomedan teachers during the most 
impressible years of their life mt 

5. The number of young children left orphans by the premature 
death of parents, and of children made paupers by reason of their 
parents being out of employment, either throngh sickness or misconduct, 
is abnormally large. But there is neither a poor-law nor education 
rate to supploment the failure of voluntary efforts to maintain and 
educate them, and how far these fail is proved by the fact that in every 
lection for free admission into the largo orphanages of Caloutta, for 
one child admitted, seven or eight almost as helpless are rejected, 

6. Nearly the whole of tho indigenous European population is 
Aistributed over tho plains of India, which are unfavourable to the 
healthy growth of European children. 'Thoy aro subject to frequent 
attacks of fever, diarshorn and dysentery, and those who do not die in 
childhood, reach maturity with an enfeebled constitution, unequal to 
aaduous and sustained work and to exposure to the climate, A strong 
constitution is no less essential to Europeans for employment than 
1 good education. But residence in the plains during the years of 
growth is tho great cause of sickness in mature life, which too often 
‘carries off the bread-winner prematurely, or throws him out of employ- 
ment for long periods together, if not permanontly, and thus more than 
anything else increases the amount of European pauperism among the 
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«© old, and helplessness among the young. It cannot, therefore, be too 


strongly insisted on that Buropcan children ought to be educated in the 
Fills, where they shall have a good climate as well as good schools, for in 
‘no other way will it be possible to make Huropean working men in India 
4a self-maintaining class. 

7. ‘he great want of all the European schools in India is trained 
teaching, only to be remodiod by the establishment of « training 
college; but this does not yot oxist in the whole of India, and trained 
teachers have to bo imported from England at  cosb prohibitive 
except to a vory fow of the langer schools. 

Itis evident from the abovo that the immediate wants aro—more local * 
lementary schools central free schools for the very numerous orphan 
‘and indigent children; cheaper and larger Will-boarding schools ; and 
the: general improvomont of the teaching stag’ in all schools. Tho 
Government of India has aimed at supplying these by the provisions 
‘of the code of education for European schools sanctioned in 1883, 
which directs that elementary schools shall be opened in all stations 
where an avetbge attendance of at least twelve European children oan 

“Be brought together, that central free schools shall be built and 
half-maintained at the cost of Government in Allahabad and Lahore, 
that measures lessoning the cost of boarding schools should be 
sanctioned, and that liberal grants-in-aid should be made to pupil- | 
teachers and a training college. 

‘There can be no doubt that if fully carried out the now code will 
be a very great benefit to Europeans, but, in order that it may be 
carried out at all, a much larger amount must be raised by voluntary 
contributions than is likely to be raised by the Buropean community 
of India alone, 

‘Fees cannot be raised abovo their prosent level in any class of 
‘school without reduoing the'numberof pupils, nor is it probable that the 
benovolent contributions of the wealthier classes will supply tho whole 
sgum required for the establishment and maintenance of schools for the 
poorer. Ido not say that Europeans of all classes cannot afford, or 
ought not to spond more on Huropean education than they do, yet 
whon judged by tho standard of general practice everywhere, they 
certainly spend as much as, or perhaps more than on tho average, 
men are found to spond elsewhere. No doubt parents of the middle 
‘and poorer classes in India could afford larger school fees if they 
exorcised moro economy and self-denial, just as the English working 
classes, witha larger sharo of those virtues, would need the aid neither 
of tho involuntary rate, nor of the voluntary subscriptions of their 
betters. Yot the English Government and people, by the Haueation 
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Act of 1870, decided to protect the children rather than punish tho 
parents, and the same prinofple should be followed in India where the 
European parent of the middle and lower classes, if he doos not spond 
all he can, has at least to spend more, and does spend moro on 
education than the parent in England. 

And with respect to the wealthier class of Europeans, it is too small 
to meot in full all the demands made upon it by the various needs of a 
Aisproportionately largo poor community. Besides schools and teacho: 
it has to provide churches nnd clergy, almshouses and orphanag 
regular poor relief, and frequent occasional subscriptions in special 
cases. The support of Christian Missions, and of a variety of local native 
institutionsfalls upon them too, and with all these together the necount 
of Buropean benevolence exhibits a total at least as Inrgo as that of an 
equal number of equally rich men in England. ‘The heavy discounts 
on all Indian incomes, which do not exist in England, have also to 
bé considered. ‘Tho insurance against risks from climate, the saving 
against the cortainty of comparatively early superannuation, the 
expenditure necessary on tho soore of health and education of children, 
the loss in exchange on all home remittances amounting annually in 
many cases to £200 or £800 a year, the frequent changes during the 
course of Indian service, which are’ not only the source ‘of: serious 
pecuniary loss, but weaken tho stimulus of local attachment and 
responsibility. These are all necessary first charges on an Indian 
income, which reduce very largely tho amount left free for benevolent 
‘purposes, and proportionately lessen the ability of the higher paid 
officials and the few wealthy merchants to provide a permanent fund 
Jango enongh to establish and maintain an edncational system under 
which it shall be possible for every European boy to obtain an 
education qualifying him to get his own living. Without taking into 
account tho establishment. of new local schools and the improvement 
and enlargement of tho old, the share falling upon private benevolence, 
in the Northern Presidency alone, of the cost of maintaining the two 
central orphanages at AMlababad and Lahore and the training college 
contemplated by the new code may be estimated to amount to £7200 
year, and Tam perfectly sure that it is practically impossible to raise 
this additional amount by voluntary contributions. 

stTho same may be said for the additional expenditure on Buropean 
‘education in the Madras and Bombay Presidoncios, it cannot be met by 
‘tho voluntary contributions of the Huropean community alone, and, 60 
far as I can see, this can be done only in ono of threo ways. 

1, By an educational rate on all house property held by Huropeans 
in towns and stations where tho voluntary system has not sufficed 
‘for its educational requirements, 
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‘And this measure Ixecommended to the Government of India, in 
order that as small an amount as possible of the cost of Huropean 
‘schools might be throwa upon the publio revenue, and thatthe schools 
should be under local European administration. But the sanction 
of the Viceroy in Conneil was refused to it 

2, By the Government taking upon itself the charge of European 
‘education as it bas taken upon itself the charge of the education of 
natives. 

‘Under tho present inequality of treatment the cost of education in 
nativo schools falls almost wholly upon the Government, in Huropean 
schools almost wholly on parents and others contributing to them. But 
{n tho face of the die necessity of improved education for Muropeans 
in India, of the proved inability of tho voluntary system to supply if, 
and of the refusal of Government of India to sanction an European 
‘educational rate, I do not hesitate to assert that as Government provides 
fbitabe achoos forall lasses of native, it should do the sme for al 
classesof indigenous Europeans, who, living, working, dying, in India, an 
Jeaving children to gucceed ‘hom, ave for al practical purposes natives 
‘ofthe country. And thisis not only the more humane, but will also be 
found the cheaper couse. Livo they must: they can either earn their 
Jiving, or prey upon society for it, and tho cost of schools to train them 
40 carn it by an honest industry, will bo less than the cost of maintain- 
Sng them either in or out of prisons and workhouses as vagrants, 
paupers and criminals, 

8, If neither of these two measures fall within the range ‘of 
practical politics, and European education must still be left to 
voluntary effort, then the only possible way in which that can 
bo successful is for the people of Bngland to take part in it ond help 
to raise the necessary funds, 

‘Many thousands of pounds are sent annually from England to 
Indi for the conversion of its natives, and surely the duty lies as near 
to us to sond somo few thousands for the education of its Buropean 
children, which is s0 essentially necessary both for their moral 
‘nd material welfare, One thing is perfectly plain, their present want 
of it tends inovitably to their degradation and rain, and floods India 
year by your with hundreds of present and futuro paupers. Some 
mode of remedy for it must bo found, If itis best dealt with by the Stato 
Jet tho Stato tako it in hand in no hesitating, parsimonious and feeble 
‘way, but as knowing well the evil, and determined at all costs to stay 
it, Tf its still to bo loft to voluntary effort, the poople of England 
must take thoir share of the cost. The sure growth of ignorance and 
‘consequent pauperis among the Europeans of India is an evil which 
cannot be endured but must be cured, and I can conceive no fitter aim 
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of tho East India Association than the application of its best thought 
and endeavonrs to devise and carry ont the means of cure. 

T turn now from the education to the employment of Buropeans'in 
India; ond the frst question is, Whether there is a sufficient amount 
of profitable employment for them, ie, affording them a suitable 
maintenance, without either loss to the State, or injustice to native 
claims and intovoste ? 

In my opinion there is a sufioiont amount of such employment 
available for every able-bodied, sober, industrious, intelligent and honest 
Buropean in India. 

In 1874, ns already statod, tho total number of Buropean children of 
school-going years, and of both sexes, was in round numbers 27,000, 
it may now be 80,000, which would give a total of about 15,000 boys. 
‘The school-age in India begins and ends later than in England, and 
may on the average be considered to include the ten years between six 
and sixteen. The annual out-turn thorefore of boys, who have completed 
their school course and axe ready for employment, will be 1500, less 
the reduction for deaths during the school-age. In a country so vast 
as India, so rapidly developing in every direction, and therefore affoxd- 
ing so wide a field for the qualities of- energy, enterprise, mechanical 
skill, and intelligence, in all of which the European excels'the natives 
of India, I cannot think that there is no room for the profitable employ- 
ment of 80 small a number of Europeans, under any judicious and 
impartial system of treatmont, notwithstanding the compotition of 
‘the cheaper native labour. Of course in India, as everywhere else, those 
who do not posse 
balanced by grave moral or physical disqualification, cannot find the 
employment they need, Taking this view, I see no necessity forthenovel 
and extraordinary modes of European employment which’ have been 
proposed only on the theory that otherwise Huropeans must romain 
unemployed; and as every effort in the wrong direction injures effort in 
‘tho right, and ends in disappointment, I will hore say a fow words on 
‘tho threo proposals most prominently advocated. 

‘Tho first is that and should be allotted in tho hills, and agricultural 
colonies formed from the many unemployed Eurasians and Hast 
Indians of tho larger towns. But they are wholly ignorant of agriculture, 
havo neither aptitude nor liking for it, and aro ossentially a town- 
bred and townliving class; none who could find only a meagro 
maintenance by ensy head or hand work in a town would prefer even 
a better one, if earned by manual open-air work in the fields, exposed 
to san and rain. Tho agricultural scheme would only be accopted as 
a last resource by those who have failed in the town from sickness, 
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indolonce, intemperance, incapacity, and who from the same causes 
‘would fail still more signally in the untried, more arduons and 
distastofal ocoupation of tilling the soil. ‘The attempt, however, has 
oon made by some benevolent members of the Eurasian and Anglo- 
Indian Association in tho south of India, and the result has been tho 
niluro which might have beon foreseon, and indeed was foreseen, by 
‘all but its too enthusiastic originators, 

‘A. socond plan was to export the supposed surplus Burasian and 
Hast Indian population to Australia ond New Zealand, and communi- 
cations wore addressed to ono of the Australian Governments about it, 
‘The reply was a very decided but very wise negative. ‘The Burasian 
isnot likely to be a successful settler in a now land, under any 
circumstances, buthe would fail utterly against the competition of the 
stronger, hardier and moro enorgetio settlers from Europe, and in 
Australia his last estate would be worse than the first. 

‘The formation of Burasian and East Indian regiments was a third 
scheme. Its advocates asserted thab as many as seven regiments could 
‘be raised, but an essential condition was that they should receive the 
same ‘pay and allowances as British troops in India and be treated in 
all respects like them. This was referred to me by the Government of 
India for an opinion. My reply was that no Eurasian would enlist as 
‘a soldier who had a good character and the prospect of any other 
employment, that the recruits would therefore be drawn from the 
‘unemployed and unemployable—that is to say, from the least capable 
portion of the lowest class of the Hurasians and Bast Indians of the large 
towns, and that though perhaps one regiment might bo raised from such, 
itwould include very fow men of good constitution and charaotor, and. 
‘would serve only as a refuge for tho destitute. ‘This would beso, inmy 
opinion, even were the pay and allowances and the general treatment 
of the British soldiers in India promised as an inducement ; but an 
Bast Indian, who has neither the physical strength nor courage of the 
British soldier, and enlists only for service in his,own country, has no 
right to expoot the pay and allowances which the stronger and braver 
British soldier, who can be employod in any quarter of the globe, only 
receives when on foreign sorvico ; and it may be considered cortain that 
ifa lower soale of pay wero offered a very small number indeed of 
country-born Huropoans would be attracted by it. Much stress is Inid 
upon thoraising of ono or two Hurasian regiments during the oritical timo 
of tho mutiny, but thoso wore largely composed of tho bottor classos 
‘who had beon temporarily thrown out of their ordinary employments, 
and Ihave been informed that the main causo of their dissolution was 
‘tho want of recruits when more peaceful times came, 
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I have: spoken more at ‘length on this and the other two schemos, 
only because they have been so prominently brought forward, but I have 
always thought them not only inapplicable but unnecessary. It does 
not look as though India had more Buropean workmen than it needs, 
when they aro still imported every year. ‘The country has sufficient 
work for them all if they wore only fitted for its and the true remedy 
of their condition lies not in the invontion of novel and forced modes of 
employment, to which they have never takon voluntarily, but in fitting 
then for those, which We ready to hand, to which they and their 
fathers havo been more or Tess used, and in which thero 1 a constant 
‘demand for good workmen, 

‘To this I consider that the care and effort of the Government 
of India should bo especially directed, and I will now mention how 
Euxopeaus may bo employed with advantage both to themselves and 
their employers, and what is required to train thom for such employ- 
mont: 

It is true that in all ontinary handicrafts and trades as they are 
pursued by tho natives, Europeans could not earn a maintenance, but 
in many of them, if they had the skill and perfection of workmen 
in Enrope, they would have little difficulty im earning a sufficient 
livelihood. Native werk is generally so rough, and the demand for 
better work in all matters connected with house decoration, cabinet 
making, furniture, painting, and the like, bas become so much more 
general among the wealthier Europeans and natives, that many 
hundreds of European workmen might earn as skilled house-decorators, 
cabinet-makers, painters, upholsterers, &c., their fifty or sixty rupees 
a month, which is double or troblo the sum which now serves as a 
maintenance in squalor and wretchedness to several thousands of poor 
Bast Indian-fomilies ; but unfortunately very fow either possess the 
yequisite skill, or havo the means and opportunities of acquiring it, 
and European work in these trades, being but little better, has no 
higher remuneration as a rule than native. 

Another occupation suitable for the same class, and especially for the 
orphan and indigent boys of inferior ability educated in free schools 
and orphanages, for whom thero is now considerable difficulty in 
finding employment, is that of bandsmen, buglers and trumpoters, in 
native rogimonts. Before tho mutiny many wore so employed, and 
‘thoro is no reason why they should not be still employed in the samo 
capacity. ‘Tn 1879 an inquiry on tho subject was addressed by tho 
Government of India to Officers commanding native rogiments, and 
out of the thirty-nine from whom answers wore received twenty-nine 
were in favour of this measuré, somo of these expressing also the 
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opinion that Europeans might be advantageously employed not only 
‘as musicians, but as farriers and armourers in native regiments. In 
this way suitable employment could be found for nearly two thousand 
Buropeans of the poorer class, 

‘Thero is a still langor opening for European working men of a 
superior and more intelligent class as platelayers and drivers on the 
railways, a8 mechanical engineers, foremen and overseers in tho 
Government factories and arsenals, the railway workshops, and in all 
manufactures and plantations whore machinery is used. Hitherto 
theso positions have beon largely filled by mechanics imported at 
considerable cost from England, it being supposed that the requisite 
physique and mechanical skill are not to be found among the 
jndigenous Buropeans; but why should not Inds born in India, of 
‘nglish or Anglo-Indian parentage, after being well taughtand healthily 
‘matured in hil-schools up to tho age of sixteen or seventeen, be 
apprenticed to their trades, tako their fathers’ places,’ and save the 
importation of fresh. and costly relays of English mechanios? ‘Their 
Inbour would-be cheaper in the first place, and in the second, if work 
‘not found for thom, they must become paupers; but the constant 
importation of fresh Euxopean labour lessens their present chance of 
‘work, and therefore tends to pauperize them in their own generation, 
while by adding year by year to the number of Europeans, who 

ly settle in the country, and augment the natural increase 
of the community, it becomes a perennial source of a wider peuperism 
sn smocooding generations. 

‘Another occupation already followed very generally by Europeans, 
especially by the Eurasian section, is that of clerks in Governrient and 
mercantile offices, and of subordinates in the several departments 
of Government service. ‘Thero is no reason to suppose that this 
form of employmont will ever be closed to them, though they will 
probably havo a greater competition with natives to contond against, 
This they must prepare themselves to meet, on tho one hand by 
stricter comomy to compensate for a possible reduction of salary, 
‘and on the other by suporior ability and trustworthiness which shall 
give a higher valuo to their work, 

In someof the Government departmonts clerkships have beon recently 
thrown open to competition with no distinctions between Europeans 
and natives ; probably this will become the general rule, and it will be 
nocessary not only that the European youth should bo as well prepared 
‘as the native, but that equal facilities for preparation should be 
afforded them by the Government, I am fully convinced that 
ample employment in one way or’another would be available for 
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Buropean lads of the working and lower middle class if they were 
properly qualified for it. 

It is the higher section of the middle class that has the greater 
reason to complain. Parents in India, asin England, are naturally 
unwilling that their sons should undertake employments which would 
throw them out of their class, but all tho bettor paid occupations 
available elsewhere to men of their class in England, and thooretically 
open to them in India, are practically closod against them in the latter 
country by one cause or another. ‘In banks, mercantile offices, and 
on plantations tho higher subordinate posts are generally filled by 
young men appointed through personal interest from England. «It 
is much the samo in the mercantile marine for all positions abovo 
that of the ordinary soaman ; while in all the higher grades of the 
civil, medical, telegraph, survoy and forest departmonts, tho European 
youth of India are practically exclnded by the regulation that the 
qualifying or competitive oxaminations admitting to them can only bo 
prepared for and passed in England. Very few indeed of their parents 
can afford, in addition to the cost of educating them in India, the 
much greater cost of sending them to England for two or three years’ 
Professional training, even with the certainty of success in the 
‘examinations, but still less with the chance of failure: ~ 

‘There is bat one oxception to this rule, and that affording but 
little relief. In the Public Works Department eight appointments 





* only have been reserved annually for the students of tho Government 


Engineering College at Roorki, the rest being filled by young men 
educated at Cooper’s Hill College. And even this small boon has 
been made smaller by tho order of 1882, that native students at 
Roorki, who had obtained a certain number of marks, should tako the 
‘appointments before Europeans with a higher number, and that tho 
latter should only bo nominated to whatever appointments wero left 
vacant after all tho qualified natives had been placed. ‘Tho order 
is all the more unjust from the proved average superiority of tho 
Buropean students, who, when tested by impartial competition, obtain 
five or six of the eight appointments. ‘The injustice of this is most 
keonly felt, and it would havo boon almost loss offensive to exclude 
Europeans from competition altogether, than to allow them to 
compete and succeed, yet rob them of tho prize. 

‘Tho Bengal Pilot Servico formerly open, was some years ago closed 
to country-born Europeans on the ground that thoy had not tho 
general physique and temperament required, and never attempted 
to faco the proliminary training necessary for a liconsed pilot. Bub 
for a service necessitating a prolonged exposure to a tropical 
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fn, an Anglo-Tndian or Eurasian, who bas grown up in a hill school, 
vgn the score of general physique and temperament, perhaps oven. 
Detter qualified than boys of fifteen and sixteen fresh oub from an 
English trai 1p, while ho certainly cannot be blamed for 








‘training 
not facing a preliminary training, when there was no preliminary 
‘raining given him to face. 

“Were all such restrictions and disqualifications removed as those 
that I havo mentioned, I consider thet thero is a sufficiency of 
employment for the Buropean youth of ovory class; but that they may 
Shinin it, hoy must first bo mado fit for it, and for this their peeuliar 
porition in India gives them, in my opinion, a strong claim for o 
Hberal measure of assistance which an English Government should bo 
prompt to recognize. 

Furst and foremdet of all they wild need good schools in a good 
diate, as T have already stated, Help to maintain these, especially 
for the poorer class, they may reasonably ask from Government, 
Sriitable native schools. are provided. by Government for all classes of 

‘and in thiem ative boys recéive at-an almost 
Gest’ an education, which European boys have to. pay 
Yery dearly for, and more often than not cannot obtain aé ll ‘vn ~ 
feczant of poverty. ‘The native boy, therefore, starts in the xace 
{for employment with a great advantage, snd this inequality ean only bo 
adjusted by providing Euzopean boys with schools equally suitable to 
‘them at o cost equally within their means. 

Sooondly, they will need echools or colleges, and a well-organized 
system of apprenticeship in the Govornment and Raiteay factories and 
sartshope for their practical instruction as enginaers and mechanics. 
‘A beginning has already boon mado in both theso directions. Tn the 
Baginoosing School and College recently opened by the Government of 
Bongol ab Calcutta, botwoen fifty and sixty European youths ave being 
trained as engincors and mechanics, But to the best of my knowledge 
this is tho only institution of the kind in Tndia, ‘Tho principal railway 
_. compinies have adopted a system of apprenticeship in their workshop 
<> nd the Government has done the same at Ajmix, the chief station of 

the Rajputann Sinto Railway, but it has nob been adopted, so far as T 
Know, in any of tho Government arsouals and factories, excopt at the 
Mains Gun-Casriago Factory. A more general and better organized 
system of apprenticeship, and additional mechanical and engineering 
tolleges, would be tho grontest benefit to the working class of 
Garopetns in Tndia, for without them the youth born and bred in 
‘he country, can nover bo fitly trained for mechanical employments, 
‘and instead of sons following their fathers’ trades, and succeeding 
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to their fathers’ places, tho constant importation of mechanics from 
England must still go on. 

‘Thirdly, an industriat schoot for practical teaching in domestic 
trades and arts, decorative painting, cabinet-making, upholstery, Sc. 
would open up these occupations to Europeans on a new and remune- 
rative scale. Native convicts are taught in gaols to follow some trade 
by which they may, if they please, on their liberation, obtain an honest 
livelihood; so-called schools of art have boen introduced for the 
improvement of native trades and manufactures requiring a higher 
‘artistic skill and proficiency; but no institntion exists as yet, in India, 
for tho improvement of Europeans in tho trades especially suitable and 
profitable to them. 

Lastly, to remove tho hardship which Europeans of respectable 
descent, character, and attainments have to bear in fooling themselves 
practically shut out from nearly all employment in the higher grades of 
‘the. publio service by the present restrictions, there should be Znilian 
colleges in which young men, whether of Buropean or native descent, 
who are able to pay for their own education in them, and have boon 
accepted by Government as morally and sooially eligible, should be 
prepared for and: pass. the examinations qualifying them for the higher 


grades in the other departments of the service; as well as ‘is: that-of #8 


Publis Works only. 

Such colleges would be received as a great benefit by both races, 
‘and eventually would prove as great an advantage to the public sorvice. 
Engineers who havo passed from Roorki into the Public Works are 
not inferior to those who have been educated at Cooper's Hill; and in 
‘one respect, being ncclimatized to India, and acquainted with the people 
and their language and habits, they are preferable to officors whose 
first year or two of servico are spent in learning the languagd end 
habits of the people, and not unfrequently are interrupted by sickness. 
T believe that in this respect the result would be found the samo in 
other departments; and in other respects too, that: the services of 
officers, whose homes are in India, would be found less costly than of 
‘those ‘whose homes aro in England. 

It is not to be denied that theso measures will involve a consider- 
ablo outlay, but it is an outlay which will be richly recompensed by 
the benefit resulting from them, not only to the class whose condition, 
they are designed to improve, but to the native population and to tho 
Government, ‘They will infuso through the whole European com- 
munity a spirit of hopo, energy, and self-dopendanco, stimulate their 
industry and perseverance, and increase their working powers and 
‘usefulness to India. ‘They will check the rapid growth of Huropean 

29° 
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‘pauperis’ by dnying up its most abundant sources. Every year there 
‘will be a smaller out-tum of youths incapable of earning their living, 
‘and every year less need to augment by additional labourers from 
England, the natural inereaso of the indigenous Buropean population 
‘until it becomes langely in excess of the needs of India. 

Tecan he no wise policy anywhere to call in fresh labour, where 
thoro is a sufficient indigenous supply that needs only to be trained 
and utilized, but loast of all is this wiso with reference to Huropean 
Iabour in India, ‘There, at least, there can be no possible doubt 
‘that not only will tho benefit be greater of every effort mado to train 
‘nd utilize the Buropean labour alzeady in the country, but the outlay 
‘will bo less, than to let it run to waste, and fll up the gap so caused by 
‘annual importations of English labourers whose children and desoen- 
dants.will remain in the country to multiply the nation, but not to 
increase the joy. For thoy, having no better lot than the rest, will 
‘add-to its poverty, not to its wealth, and aggravate and extend the evi 
of European pauperis, bring nearer when Lord Canning’ 
prophogy is filled, eta aid of Tndia shall hive become 
qu profitless and unmanageable community, a glaring reproach tothe 
“Government, and to the faith which it will, however ignorant and 
“vicious, nominally possess.” 








Mr. J, E. HOWARD (Barrister, of Allahabad): Mx, Chairman, 
Jadies, and gentlemen,—A’ an introduction to other speakers I may 
perhaps give a very brief account of my experience of that part of 
India where this problem upon which the Venerable Archdeacon Baly 
has written go forcibly, so fully, and so unanswerably, is most pressing, 
‘and I may relate a fow cardinal facts that have come within my own 
Amowledge. This problem, which is commonly called the “white 
problem,” is not of yesterday, or to-day; but it began, to the best 
‘of my recollection, about fifteen or sixteen yoars ago, so far as 
the north-west provinces axe concerned, ‘The north-west provinces 
of India, as some of you may not perhaps bo aware, consist of a 
population of nearly forty millions of people, As railways extended 
throughout this vast province, naturally tho number of Buro. 
peans greatly increased; then came tho question, how theso 
Europeans, many of whom camo utterly friondless to this province, 
‘were to bo dealt with. Within my own experienc (and I speak 
from an experionce now of over a quarter of a century in Allababad 
iteolf, tho capital of the north-west provineos) the good and 
true men who were in power there saw that it was necessary that 
soniething should be done. A Judge of the High Court, now the 
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Chiet Justice of Madras, Sir Charles Turner, was one of the most 
prominent to take the matter in hand, and the Allahabad Charitable 
Association was formed with the aid of other good men and true, and 
subscriptions were invited, and there was a small nucleus of money 
set apart for the purpose of dealing with this white problem. A 
set of apartments was hired near the city, where these unfortunate 
Bnropeans used to bo housed and fed, and whenever employment 
could be got for them in tho railway workshops they were supplied 
with employment, Whenover employment could not be got, inquiri 
wore made through tho Secretary of that Allahabad Charitable 
Association in other parts of India where employment could be had, 
and they wore suppliod with free passes to those places. Iam glad, 
ladies and gentlemen, to s00 hore two friends.of mine, who will I 
doubt’ not bear out what I say with regard to this part of Tndia; 
they are Dx. Pringle and Mr. Atkins, who is the Sccretary of the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants thronghout the whole of 
India; those gentlemen will, Iam sare, endorse what I am about to 
say. Ihave just cast my eye upon them, and I am very glad to see 
that they are sufficiently true to that country from their labours in 
which they are now enjoying a briaf respite, to havo come here to take 
a partin this discussion, Well, ladies and gentlemen; to show you that... 
there are some Englishmen trae to their country and to their ~ 
countrymen, whose hearts beat with a warm feeling for those of their 
countrymen who have fallen beneath the lovel which they once 
attained and in which they enjoyed a position, I will mention an 
instance in connection with this Allahabad Association which is 
touching in the extreme, and which I think is an honour to a 
man who is now a mere memory to us, but who once did the noble 
deed which I am about to relate, There was a man living in the 
wilds of the Himalayas who is known to us in that country as tho 
Great Shikari, Mr. Frederick Wilson. He made a largo sum of 
+ 4 money by a contract for railway sleepers; he had not hnd much 
education ; he was a self-made man, but he had that English energy 
in him, and that desire to achieve an independence which I think is 
tho spring of all trae national greatness in man, He went to the 
Himalayas, and there by his own untiring industry, he mado a fortune 
by going into the wild primeval forests, and howing down tho trees 
and becoming a railway contractor. When he heard that tlie Allahabad 
Charitable Association was doing this good work, and that it wanted 
funds—becauso we published an account of its resources and its 
‘expenditurein the Local Gazette—when he heard that this Association 
for the poor would require assistance, what doyouthink hodid ? ‘That 
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good man sont down in one single cheque £1000, that is to say ten 
thousand rupees, with a short simple letter to the Secretary of the 
Association, after this stylo:—‘ When I passed throngh Allahabad 
“ twenty-five years ago, ® poor Buropean myself, withont friends, a 
“perfect stranger in the land, T got assistance in that place myself, 
‘which Thave never forgotten, on my way towards tho Himalayas, 
“T geo now that the poor Europoans aro themselves in need of 
“ qasistanco, and I sond you ton thousand rupees to be placed in your 
“fonds, and tho intorest on which is to go towards the support and 
“help of those poor Europeans.” Now, Sir, I say that ono instance in 
amy exporience, is of groat hopo and encouragement to us, because wo 
hhave only to seo that lango' class of independent Buropeans in India 
increase to. find others who will follow the bright example sob by 
‘Ms. Wilson, (Hear, hear.) I am now talking of morely concrete 
instances; but, ladies and gentlemen, I do not wish to detain you, 
eoanse I know there aro other speakers. I will give you my short 
experience in a few: words, ondvit iathis:—-As the.Yenerable Arch- 
deacon Parone ieee insoluble; "that is a 
“igen F ibis only insoluble becanse there is not at the Bick: of 
it, what would make it easy of solution—viz. that practical interest 
in it amongstthe English people, which would put that pressure upon 
tho Govornment, of India, that would make it solved in one day. 
T say this without exaggeration, because I have had very varied 
‘experience of Indin throughout all classes, I may say almost through- 
‘out all grades, and T know how easily it can be solved, if there is that 
interest, takon in it which would make the Government really. take 
the matter in hand, As tho Venerable Archdeacon has said, 50 
far as tho Government of India is concerned, we havo had amongst 
four. Liowtenant-Governors and amongst our Governors-general, great 
and good men who felt’the necessity for dealing with this question. 
Bat thero is now a vast change, I am not going to enter into any 
political discussion, #0 nono of you who may be political partisans 
need fear that Tam going to tread upon any dangerous ground ;. not 
atall; but Iam going to tread upon ground which I think will 
‘be felt to bo common ground for us all; it is the common ground 
‘pon which alono this quostion ean bo solved ; it is this :—Within our 
experience we have seen that the loverago, that is to say tho deter- 
mination of all these great quostions which are now awaiting solution 
in Tndia, has been transferred from India to England. Whether for 
good or for ill it must be recognized by everyone of us, that when 
anything that has been put forward in despatches as a proposal is to 
‘take shape in practical action, the voice, the pen, the signature that is 
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to put it into that shape, must come from the Secretary of State for 
Tndia in Council; it must come from Downing Street ; it must como 
from the vieinity in which we are present at this time ; and therefore, 
ike all Government agencies, they deal only with questions which 
press for solution. Government now covors so wide a sphere that it 
is only those who are noisiest whoso demands aro heard first, and 
whose claims are attended to, It is unfortunately a very unhappy 
fact to recognize, but I wish you to recognize it to-day, because it is 
within the power of cach of us to give facility and expedition to what 
has been put forward by our Venorable friend Archdeacon Baly 
to-day, as the question which prosses for solution. Now, I wish to 
mention only ono other fact and it is this—(‘t was just touched on 
briefly by my friend the Venerable Archdeacon. Yon yourselves, as 
practical politicians and statesmen, in your own way, will not require 
many words from me to show you how important this is) :—A commis- 
sion is now sitting to determine how best to develop India with 
regard to its railways and canals, and the proposal which bas been 
almost insisted upon is that ten millions annually shall bo spent on 
State railways, so that Indian wheat shall be brought to England, and 
in fact) that India shall. be:the great wheat supplier of this great 
country. Now it does not require muoh imagination for any of us to, 
seo that 3f such a vast amount of money is to be spent annually to 
complete that network of Stato railways over the length and breadth 
of tho land in order to feed these great arteries and to bring this vast 
quintity of wheat from India, the number of Europeans, and there- 
fore of European poor, is sure to inorease, I may mention that I 
mysolf came from India only two months ago with a gontleman who 
had been there for the expross purpose of secing all the local govern- 
monts in th Panjab, in tho north-west, in Kurracheo, in Bombay, 
and in the courso of discussing the question with him, ho stated that 
ho had then arranged with tho Peninsular and Oriental Company for 
enormous quantities of whent, thousands of tons, to be brought 
through that Company ; so I say this matter which we are now 
dealing with is not in embryo; there are mercantile mon, men of 
indopondonco and enterprise, who are now making it a great practical 
question how to bring the gront wheat supply of India to this country. 
If that be so, jusb think how this white problom will increaso ; it will 
increase enormously, and unless we deal with it as I think we ought 
to, be sure that this evil will ineroaso in terrible proportions ; and let 
not those who havo rather a roligious interest in India, and a political 
interest, than a feeling for their own countrymen, suppose that the 
‘European problem in India is one-sided, or that you can cut it off at 
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one particular point just as you can ent off certain carriages in a 
railway train, No, that is nob the way in which human affairs are 
dealt with; that is not the way in which naturo deals with us; wo 
ate all one, and you cannot out off any particular section of us without 
injuring the remainder. Lotithose who havo only a missionary interest 
in India, and who think that by sending European missionaries to the 
natives thoy are doing tho utmost in their power for their good, and 
that thoy will achieve their ends and get to the bottom of this problem, 
Aisubuso thoir minds once and for all. Gentlemen, I assure you Tam 
‘ot speaking with any race prejudice for Tam a member of an indepen- 
dent profossion whose means como mostly from the natives of India, 
tund I should bo untrue to mysolf as aman if I id not fo 
{interest in tho natives of India as I do in the Europeans; but I feel, 
and I feel strongly, that the Europeans are not having a fair field ; 
that they are not only not having no favour, but that really they are 
‘the victims of great, though unintentional, injustice ;.and that they are 

“ the victims of that injustice becanse their countrymen in England will 
not take that deep i in. thier: Which the powerful should always 

-« falke in the: helpless ; and T say it with confidence, that those who look 

46 the conversion of India while they neglect their poor white fellows 

are encouraging an ilo dream, because not once but a thousand times 

have natives of India said to me when they have seen a poor whito in 

‘the strect an object of degradation and contempt, ‘Look, thereare the 

‘“osults of your Christianity.” ‘Thatmay be a very unjust reproach, 

‘but ib is a common reproach ; this is what the world always does} if a 

member of any profession does thing which is disgraceful, and the 

other members of his profession do not take notice of it and do not help 
hhim, and do not remove the stigmm, it attaches to that profession 
itself. if wo leave these Europeans in their dogradatiop and. will 

not come to their help, be sure that that stigma will extond itsolf 

to onr faith, and that not only will we as their countrymen suffer, 

bat the faith which wo all love dearer than life will suffer most, 

(Cheers.) 























‘The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlomen,—As Iam now, Iam ° 
sorry to say, obliged to keep another ongagemont, I will ask our 4 
friend, Mr. Elliot, to take the chair. Bofore leaving the chair, I 
swish to express my hope that the result of this afternoon’s proceedings 
may be some practical resoltition to be embodied in a calmly and 
.” + judiciously-worded memorial to the Secretary of Stato, 


‘Mr. J, E, HOWARD: Before Sir Richard Temple leaves the 
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chair, I desire that we should resord our senso of his interest in this 
problem which he has shown by taking the chair on this ogeasion, by, 
‘in anticipation, giving him a vote of thanks. I feol it is a matter 
of the greatest interest to us as Europeans that persons who have 
acquired such wide exporience as Sir Richard Temple has acquired in 
India in all the Presidencies, from the Panjab to Bombay, and down 
to Calcutta, should take part in discussions of this kind. Tho matter 
is of such overwhelming interest to us that I know of nothing elxe 
that can be weighed in comparison with it; and wo should let such 
persons know that we value them beyond anything olso on earth as 
far as this matter goos—that thoy are the levers through whom we 
can work these things; their kind interost in these matters is alli 
portant to us, and the fact that Sir Richard Templo has taken the 
‘chair here to-day is a matter of great encouragement to me person- 
ally. I hope that othors will follow his good example. I beg to 
move a hearty vote of thanks to Sir Richard Temple for presiding 
to-day. (Cheers.) 











‘The motion was seconded by Mr. C. W. ARATHOON, and 
carried with applause, 


Sir RICHARD TEMPLE briefly retuned thanks; and Mr. R. 
_ H, Elliot occupied the chair during the remainder of the proceedings. 


‘Dr. PRINGLE: Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen,—The 
gentleman who spoke last told us of his experience as a resident in 
India from an unofficial point of view, and I hope you will allow me 
an opportunity of saying a word or two from the official side, and 
especially from that of a medical officer who bas had opportunities 
of forming an opinion such as few others can have on this very 
important subject. My experienco has not beon gathered in vico-regal 
Simla, or aristocratic Naini Tal, but in simple Mussoorie, where, 
perhaps, more of the Hurasians and Europeans spoken of in this 
popor are brought up than in other part of India, and it is there I 
havo had an opportunity of socing what a vastly important subject 
this is; and I am porfectly satisfied of ono thing, and that is, that 
tho kindest thing England can do to India, if it is not prepared to 
grapple with this subject, is positively—if not to forbid Europeans 
going out to Indin at all—to take no stops to encourage their going. 
(Hear, hear.) In the old days of Indian Government they tell of an. 
onder being issued which required a mercantile firm that imported 
horses to secure the return of the grooms, or find them some suitable 
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employment, or lodgo the money that will send them, if necessary, 
to their own country hereafter. Now, this is a very serious question 
that we ate taking up, and I call your special attention to the last 
page of the paper, whero you will find the words of Lord Canning— 
* Clemency Canning,” as ho was-called—and a fairer namo was never 

given to a human being. In tho midst of the dificulties of our 
position in the Mutiny, God gave him grace to fill that very dificult 
position in which tho Mutiny found him, and he earned the namo of 
“lomency Canning” by, in the midst of the most stern justioo, 
temembering meroy ; and everything, therofore, that comos from him 
must be xegarded as of great importance, especially on a subject like 
this, “Ho warns us lest a time come when tho Europeans in India 
shall have bocome ‘a, profitloss and unmanageable community,” and, 
‘ho might have added, a dangerous community. ‘They are increasing, 
nd the worst of it is that all the best of thom are leaving 
tho country. ‘The best engine-drivers and the best mon working 


in tho railway shops aro. lea (heard, only a 
short time predates Hotes ‘an enginesdriver, one 
‘an important express’ train, a man who could. be 

















who slriays 
always depended upon, always stendy and sober and ready to take up 


hhis duties at any time; on being asked why he was leaving a good 
appointment, he said, “India is not a place for my childyen to bo 
“brought up in,” and he left the country and.went to Australia, 
‘That is whoro the secret of this mischiof lies. Now there are three 
points brought out in this paper as possible remedies for the present 
“unsatisfactory state of matters.” One is colonization in the hills, 
‘Well, the sooner wo got rid of that idea the better, because there never 
can bo any such thing as European colonization in the hills or any- 
whore else in India, have boon for twenty yoars at Mussoores, and 
Thave had considerable experience, If your notion of colonization is 
this; that a maxried man is to take up a bit of ground, and have his 
sons to help him, and the old adage is to be realized that, The 
“happier ho the more (sons) ho has” if only he will wait 1 Little 
longer; if that is what you mean by colonization, then T say India is 
not the place for it, for no Buropean oan hope to contend smecesnfully 
ag regards labour with the natives of the Himalayas, and certainly 
never with thoso in the Plains. As I have remarked to medioal 
officers, when alluding to this subject, you may mako as many post- 
mortems as you like, but you will never bo ablo to settle this subtle 
difference between the European and native, vis. that a native can 
work under © tropical sun, nay, at timos, bask in the mid-day sun, 
whereas, when the European attempts to do the samo, he is struck 
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down by the sun, and if he recovers, has to leave India as an electric. 
light mechanio had to do the other day from Baroda, if he hopes to 
regain his health, We are not indigenous to the country, and as I 
told a Parseo a short time ago (and which I think I mentioned at the 
Inst meeting), “We are the head, you aro tho hands,” and it must bo 
0. I do not know where you are to try this colonization experiment ; 
personally I do not lmow much about tho Madras Presidency or 
Cotacamnnd, but T can speak, and speak positively as tothe Himalayas 
and the Dehra Dhoon. I have walked down  hillman after a long 
walk, but that was along a high ridge on the Himalayas, and all abovo 
7000 feet. Look at tho Dehra Dhoon, if anything were to be done by 
European labour you would think it could be done in the Dehra Dhoon, 
Dut it is impossible; you cannot competo at all with the natives. 
The Venorable Archdeacon suggests trades and certain handicrafts, 
och as cobinebmaking, That I can eetile at once. I hope I do nob 
speak too dogmatically or too strongly, hecauso this is an important 
subject, and it is far better that we should cut away anything like a 
Apubtta platform on which to sland; bub won you tall about decors. 
tion and upholstery and so on; I think I can speak for most stations 
sia gee Cenghic)tonpore eater ae pice bara geh 
trl Mingo Cnighe) torpor 4 
cmptied i the change, (Laughter) ‘Then the Venereble Asshdonson 
speaks of the proposal to export the supposed surplus European and * 
Burnsian population to Anstralia and New Zealand, Well,I think more 
favourably of that ; and if this present surplus could be removed to. 
‘parts of the world where they can find suitable employment, it would be 
most advantageous, ‘Then, as to their formation into regiments; well, 
speaking plainly (and it is best to be perfectly plain), I donot think in 
the caso of Burasians the requisite physique is forthcoming to an 
extent which would hold out any prospect of success under this head. 
‘You might take the Europeans and mak a soparate local corps of the 
mon who pass a certain stendard (and 4¢ should be a high standard) of 
medical examination, men with o good physique, and make them, after 
having trained them into good shots (many will want but little train. 
ing), into a corps of mounted infantry, and with their local knowledge 
‘and endurance they would bo a vory powerful foreo ; but as for draft 
ing them into the army, I think that would be ® mistake, ‘Then about 
the littlo bugler boys. Iknow ono of thom, poor Macinlay, who only 
escaped cortain death from tho mutineors of the 8rd Bengal Cavalry, 
by hiding under the arch of the bridge over the Aboo Nullah 
at Meerut, but before he thought of himself, h wed the lives of 
his officers, among whom was Colonel, then Lieutenant Webster, 
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by warning them to avoid the Begum's bridge, as he had over- 
hoard the troopers say they would guard that bridge and kill tho 
Sahibs if thay tried to get into the Buropean cantouments that way. 
‘Well, » fow of these boys may be of use that way, but the Govern- 


~ mont have effectually stoppod secret and wholesale hatching of treason 


by patting in a vaviety of castes into the regiments and companies. 
But, ladies and gontlomen, beliove me, the importance of this subject 
itis impossible for mo to over-estimate. (Hear, hear.) ‘Talk of local 
self-government, the subjeot discussed at tho Inst meeting! Well, if 
that is of vital’ importanco to our nativo fellow-subjects, this is of 
‘equal importance to the European subjects of tho Queen in India, 
amd I hopo Dr. Leitner has heard of the sudden collapse of the 
attempt to start local self-government in Delhi, one of his pot 
laces in the Panjab. Hero the latest news states that the Govern- 
thent have beon obliged to postpone passing that measure sine die, 
because the antipathies between the Mchammedans and the Hindus 
ane so great—as if they are likely to be able to:name time when this 

‘antipathy: will cease)” “most importatbiibject, and 
ipsa ‘very great pleasure that I see my friend Mr. 
“Howard here speaking as he has done, and Mr. Atkins, They represent 
fa great interest, and Ido trast that whatever is decided upon hore 
there may bo no half measures. As to what the Venerable Arch- 
deacon says about the Roorkee examinations, tho picture is not 
“overdrawn. Let mo read yon what The Pioneer says on the 
2nd January last :—“ From the results of the examination for oes 
“to the Engineer Class at the Thomason College, Roorkeo, it 
4 Gant cab of treatyone candida seen, tere. qualiZed tall 
“subjects, and have, therefore, the option of entering the college on 
“ tho Ist of May, 1884. Altogether six Europeans or Eurasians pass, 
“qs against ten natives, and their chance of employment under 
“Government may bo gauged from the following official notification : 
"Te must be oleatly understood that only four appointments to the 
public works aro gunranteed in 1886’"—(o hopeful prospect 
indeed !)—‘ and that Asiatics who have been born and educated elso- 
‘where than in the Provinces of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal, have 
“prior claim to those appointments’”—(T am nob quito sure where 
these people are to bo born; thoro is a little ambiguity about that)— 
“also that the Government can hold out no hope whatever of 
“employment in the Publio Works or any other department to any 
‘student of the Engineer Class who shall fail to obtain one of these 
rppointments.’”” A hopoful prospect truly for the Roorkee student! 
‘And as regards this class of people, I can positively state that the 
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Enropean has no chance of competing against the native, owing to 
tho reductions in salary and the late orders of the Government on 
‘the subject. It is far better that we should look the thing straight in 
the face. ‘There was a pensioned Deputy-Collector who had educated 
his sons for Government service like that which he had held, but he 
told mo he had to actopt a clerkship in a brewery for one on Re.50 
per mensom. Now in this ease tho sons wero well-educatod, and tho 
father had practised tho greatest solf-denial to sooure a good education 
for his sons, and now in his old age he fecls the Government have 
not doalt with him as a long and faithful service gavo him somo 
claim to expoct. Woll, it is not that wo want to bo hard on the 
natives. I havo sorved thirty years in India, and havo amplo proot 
that tho natives know mo and will not chargo mo with doing that 
which would bo unfair to them. I may say that I started a 
voluntary schemo of vaccination among thom in the Agra and Mecrat 
Division, and now Syed Ahmed Khan of Alighur has carried through 
the Council a compulsory vaccination Inw, which has been extended 
to Caloutta, Madras, and Bombay, under certain conditions. This will 
show, I think, that I must have known something about them, and 
they -xauisb-bave:-had some’ confidence, in.me. . It was Sir George 
Cooper himself, T think (speaking under correotion), who at ono of 
the meetings of the High Sobools at Allahabad, said that he hoped 
there would be some higher ambition among the young men in 
the school than simply to ocoupy the desk of a clerk. But wherein 
was this ambition to lie, and at what was it to aim? In the police? 
No, The door is shut and fastened by o Chubb’s lock, and there 
seems no way of getting in. Yet that is just the placo where active 
Europeans aro wanted. Who are the two best European police-officors 
in tho North-West Provinces and Oudh? Tf we may judge by promotion 
and the nature of the duties on which they are often deputod, T fancy 
thoy aro to be found among those who did notenter the Police Depart- 
ment through the army ; as they werp never in the army. ‘Tlren how 
did they come in? In ono caso that I know of, the nzcesvition of the 
Government in tho time of the Mutiny, they had to push their way up, 
and they have pushed it up by downright honost and faithful work 
to the high position thoy now hold. Now, who are tho suporior 
subordinate polico-officors in many Inxgo cities P ‘Tho answor is in 
numbers superior to relative pfoportion to the Hindu undoubtedly 
‘Mohamedans. Woll, it is a principle of tho Mohamedan religion to 
servo their religion first, whonever there is a doubt on the subject, and 
what is the consequence ? ‘There was scarcely a mosquo or * place of 
“prayer” in India whore public prayers were not offered for the 
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‘success of Arabi Pasha, and I know of one placo in particular where 
this oocurzed, and the police were there at the time; but nothing was 
reported of it. I mentioned this to the superior officer myself when 
hho doubted tho statement, and ndded, “Why one of your senior 
“subordinato Mohamedan officers was there at tho time,” and 
yematked that though they were government servants, they were 
‘Mohamedans also and sorvants of tho prophet, and their co-reli- 
gionists wero safo from any report by them. It is specially selected 
trustworthy Europeans that aro wanted in the Polico, and the time 
may come when their absence will bo felt and cannot bo supplied. ~ 
‘As T said beforo, if something is not to be dono, better it would be, 
‘and a kinder thing to say to thoso asking for advioo on tho point, 
‘Do not go out to Indin at all. (Cheers.) 


My, F. T-ATKINS : Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen,—I am 
very glad to be here to-day, and T sm la gd to ba ala do vy tat 
‘there is @ feeling existing among Bnglishmen.in England on this 
ssubjeot.. Tt haa beom my go dane beset bo present at 

-mecently where hundreds have been in attendance. 
‘Tuesday I chanced by privilego. to be at one where there were 
‘eight hnndred sturdy norh countzymon present, who fully agreed. 
that this was a most important question, intoresting not only to the 
people of India, but also to the people in England. ‘They understand 
it from the point of viow the Venerablo Archdeacon has shown és in 
hhis paper. ‘The Wnglish artisan or engino-driver who may go out to 
India at the prosont time under an agrooment with tho Secretary of 
Stato for sorvice on the Stato railways there, or in other of the 
indastsos that the Stato has established, go out atu salary at which 
it must tako them a great many years to onsuro thoir ol 
anything like a sufficionoy to rotum to England, and enjoy thoir old 
days in comfort, If thoy commit the orimo (for eximo it almost 
appéars to be) of marrying and having children in that country, and 
spond suificiont to give thom a fair education, their resources are gone; 
and, aftor all, thoro is no opening for their children, tho futuro is 
hopeless blank, I speak, gontlomen, from twenty years’ experience 
in Indi, a very largo proportion of that oxporionce being on Indian 
railways; Tcommonced my life in Tndin as a fireman on a railway, 
‘and sorved in various copacitios on railways for ovorton yours. ‘There 
is not a railway in India I am not acquainted with, and know the 
condition and views of the men employed upon them.” I took up this 
subject in 1876, not as a party question, not as an English question 
solely, but becauso I believe that unless more consideration is 
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Aisplayed for the poor Europeans in India, and the privileges allowed 
natives by the Government are extended to them, a very bitter race 
feeling will be created. English working-men that aro in India feel 
‘as much sympathy for the natives of that country as many Englishmen 
in England do; and tho organization which Mr. Howard has been 
pleased to tell you I am connected with is thrown open for admission 
to tho natives of the country the same as it is to Buropeans. ‘Tho 
‘Buropoan working-mon are desirous of benefiting their dusky fellow- 
subjects just as much as they are desirous of benefiting themselves, 
‘Therefore when I speak of thoso matters I trust that you will not 
think that I wish to advance the interests of one class or race at the 
expense or to tho injury of another class or rice. Ido maintain this, 
that the subject that is before the meeting is a most important one. 
‘Your countrymen, and tho descondants of your countrymen, who are 
omiciled in India, are not receiving fair play, and it is that fair play, 
‘those equal rights, that thoy ask, and that they feel they are justified 
in asking. ‘They do not ask for anything more than that. They sayy 
‘and I think they say very fairly, Give us the same privileges that you 
afford to natives in the country; you do not give us the same 
ads in. the matter’ of educations..we are-excluded from the 
Thland Customs, we are excluded front the Police Department; we are. 
practically exchided from the training college at Roorkee, which was 
instituted for us as well as for the Asiatic subjects of Her Majesty ; 
swe aro excluded, as tho Venerable Archdeacon has already told yon, 
from the Bengal Pilot Service, whore in years gone by some sixty of 
‘us served with honour and credit, and somo of us rose to the highest 
branches of the profession, and we are almost entively excluded from 
the uncovenanted services. What hope is there really for these 
people if thoy are to bo excluded from all appointments, and if thero 
is no education whatever given to them. It has been said by tho 
Government of India, in fact it was said by tho present Viceroy in 
reply to « memorial I sent to him myself on this subject, and to which 
‘attention has been drawn this afternoon, regarding the importation of 
Isbour into India, that thoro was an insulflcioncy of skilled and 
‘unskilled Buropean labour in India to moet the requirements of the 
various railway services. Now, Mr. Chairman, it so happens that 
the association with which Iam connected has gained somo degree of 
popularity owing to the very excellent character of its members, and 
‘a8 a consequence, when officials belonging to some of the various 
railways required men, they very frequently send to mo to obtain 
thom. During the Afghan war, when a large amount of Inbour was 
required for service on the railways in Northern India, I received 
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among other communications applications from the superintendents 
there asking mo to send men, I did send them until they told mo 
to stop, and in fact said that I had sont actually moro than were 
required. I mention this as an answer to the statement mado in the 
roply to my memorial to tho present Vicoroy. Shortly after the 
‘Afghan war was over, the railivays I bad supplied found they had more 
‘men than they required to work their lines, and a reduction took pla 
sovoral were dismissed, but tho best men were, of cours 
and they were good men, too, very good men; in fact tho superin- 
tondent of ono particular Iino in the north of India said he believed he 
had got the flower of tho railway men in India, About six or eight 
months (I cannot be suro to a month or two) after tho Afghan war 
‘was over, number of men wero imported into India from England, 
and most of the other men, who had such excoptionally good charnc- 
ters, were dismissed ; they were thrown out of employment, and bad 
to got their livelihood as hest they could ; some of them, to my certain 
Knowledge, though they were good amen, were seven months out of 
work before. they could got anything to do. Tt is not fair that any 
Goyernuxént should act in a manner that will tend to pauperize its 
subjects. If we are to govorn India wisely and well, -wo must pay 
some attention to all classes and all grades, no matter whether they be 
black or white; we must be fair and impartial to all of them. ‘This 
arbitrary treatment presses very hard upon your countrymen ‘and 

| their descondlants ; there is a focling beginning to rise that thoy aro 
not rightly treated. 


‘The CHAIRMAN (Mi. Rosent'H. Exttor): May I ask why those 
‘mien wore discharged ? 











>) Me, ATKINS: To zaake way for the men brought out from 
“Tngland. 


‘The CHAIRMAN: But what was the reason why these mon wore 
‘dismissed ? 


‘Mr. ATKINS ; Because the State could not afford to keep them 
and the men from England ; they would have more mon than thoy 
‘notaally required. 


‘Tho CHAIRMAN : But how came it about that they wrote for 
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‘The CHAIRMAN: That would be very important for the meeting 
to understand, 





‘Mr, ATKINS ; That is a mystery; no one can understand that. 
may mention that this action of the Government was petitioned 
against it was owing to theso-men being dismissod that the petition 
Talluded to was sent up to the present Viceroy; but we never could 
got a satisfactory reply, and no one knows to this day ; but of coursoe 
‘wo naturally assume that the men wero dismissed to make way for 
those that were brought from England, 


‘Mz. HOWARD: If my friend, Mr. Atkins, will excuse me one 
moment, I think he is so intent upon his argument that he does not 
quite follow the drift of the Chairman's question, and as there aro a 
great many people here to whom it would be of the greatest interest 
to bring out the point, perhaps I may be allowed to suggest the 
answer to Mr. Atkins. If Tam right, he can confirm me, and if nob, 
he can comect me. The point, Mr. Chairman, is this: that the 
Government of India, during the Afghan war, when a very sudden 
emergency arose, really wanted set véryabedly indeed, and were glad 








enough to apply to Mr. Atkins, as the Secretary of the Amalgamated 


Society of Railway Servants, to get the cream of what India could 
supply. When the emergency was over, and they thought they could 
economizo their expenditure by getting other men from Hngland, they 
Aismissed the older men and put in their places the men they brought 
from this country. Is that right, Mr. Atkins ? 





‘My. ATKINS: Yes, that is perfectly right. But as no economy 
was effected, the treatment the men engaged in India received cannot 
be characterized as fair or honourable, and the fact that aftor their 
Gismissal they could not obtain employment for months disposes of 
tho assertion made by Government, that there is insufflefent skilled 
and unskilled Enropean labour in Indin for the requirements of 
tho country. But facts, whon embodied in potitions submitted by 
Buropeans in India to the Government, do_not receive the attention 
they deserve. I sont a memorial to Lord Northbrook when he was 
Governor-General of India, 
toit. It reviewed tho question we are now d 
several suggestions ; it was also accompanied by a census of all the. 
unemployed mon, at least so far as I could ascertain the number, 
throughout India; but Iam sorry to say that it met with the fate that 
patitions generally meet with—it was merely acknowledged, and that 
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was all we ever heard of it, ‘This disregard for their grievances, and 
the treatment their petitions have received, is considered by the 
petitioners, to be grossly unjust, ‘Their grievances have been inten- 
sified, arid when men have a real grievanco and ave brooding over it, 
1s these people are, somo redress must be afforded, for it is not wise to 
allow that condition of things to continue, We know very well that 
thoro is sometimes danger in it, and Iwill venture to say that if thero 
is not somo redress afforded for tho grievances which tho descendants 
of domiciled Englishmon in India Inbour under, there may be some- 
thing unpleasant arise. Tt is quite possible, it is quite in the natural 
order of things: Now, with reference to the readinoss of these men to 
‘work when they can obtain employment, I may mention here, that somo 
‘twelve months ago, before I lett India, a vacanoy existed for a guard 
‘on the Madras Railway. The Governmontof India had for somo time 
past been urging this particular railway to employ more natives, and 
ts the salary attached to the vacancy was only Rs. 20 per month, or 
taking tho par valuo of the repae; only ten shilling’ por wook, it may 
be thonght that few Buxopeatis would be found among the applicants. 
Neb 20} there were no less than two hundred European applicants for 
the situation. ‘That shows that the people we aro talking about 
tomnight are ready and willing to work if they can get work to do. I 
‘am connected with a printing establishment where we have a number 
of these people, who are employed at low salaries, successfully com- 








~poting with native workmen, In the town of Madras you will find 


smn reddy to work for eight and ten rupoes a month, aud glad to got 
‘tho work to do, but the Government has, by a series of resolutions, 
exoluded them from the advantages it gives to natives. ‘The native 
who desires to undergo course of study in England receives from 
the Government a free passage to England and back to India with a 
smibeistonco allowance. ‘Those advantages are not obtainable by the 
¥on\of:the poor European, This is a question that concerns overy 
Englishman, because, unfortunately, Lam afraid that unless wo get 
British public opinion on our side very little indeed will be done. I 
‘venture to say this, becauso in a reoant interviow had with the official 
‘who controls Indian affairs, T asked him if thore was any likelihood of 
cither him or his Council considering this subjeot. I said, “Do lot 
“me send out word to theso people that their condition and their 
“ grievanoos will be discussod, and that somo consideration will be 
“shown to them ;” and the reply that I received I shall nover forget 
as long as I livo; it-was this: “I will not hold out a hope that 
“will never be realized.” Although Iwas not bom in India, Ihave 
lived long enough there to feel for these people, and th thrill that 
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passed through me at the time I cannot describe. Iwas glad to « 
Sir Richard Temple here to-day, bocauso he was the first prosident at 
the inauguration of the Anglo-Indian Association, andptosided over 
that Association when it met at Caloutta, Iwas glad to aco him here, 
and I fee! sure that the kind words that he expressed this evening will 
not rest in mere utterance, but that his sympathy will bo practically 
displayed, #0 a8 to convince the poor Europeans in India thab there is, 
after all really some hope for them, Cheers.) 











Mr. HYDE CLARKE: Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlomen,— 
Apart from the powerful statement made by the venerable gentleman. 
who has addressed the meoting, my attention lins been attracted by 
the description that was given by Mr. Howard, from Allahabad, and 
by Mr. Atkins, from Delhi, of the Friendly Associations. In\ ‘The 
Times to-day you will find something in reference to that help which 
the Archdescon seeks for carrying out his purpose. You will find a 
leading article and a description from The Times correspondent in 
America of a meeting which is to be held in Chicago of a convention 
Societies of Canada and the United 
‘been given of thd working of the 
Associations in India is identical with that of the ‘working of the 
Associations which have been established on the North American 
Continent for about one hundred years for the assistance of 
poor Englishmen. However, there, instead of being simply in 
the nature of chance, cleemosynary institutions, they are strictly 
national institutions ; they are ail called St. George's Societies, 
for the purpose of keeping up and evoking an English fecling. 
Now I take it that in India, though there are the St. Andrew's 
Societies und tho St. Patrick's Societies, there is nowhere, not oven 
in the Presidency of Fort St. George at tho prosont moment, any 
permanent or temporary commemoration on tho 28rd April, St. 
George's Day, of English national feeling, or more properly, of the 
common nationality of English, Scotch, Irish and English- 
people, I know tho diffiulties of this’ matter, beownso I reprosent 
here not only that lange Association on the North American Continent 
‘ag the Corresponding Secretary, but I happen to be Chairman of tho 
St. George's Society we have here. We shall bo very glad to assist 
our friends in India in the same way that we aro assisting Lady Jano 
‘Taylor in the matter of the Women’s Hmigration Society in connection 
with H.R.H. the Marchioness of Lorne. There must be a cultivation 
of English feeling, and when I say English fecling understand mo to 
2aanitin th pare sence ofthe section which wentd in th sovereign 
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lad. We have begun now to understand the phrase 
‘which has become familiar to you, that we are no longer to speak of 
Anglo-Saxons, but we are to speak of a common nationality of English. 
‘speaking people, whether of one race or another, whether born here 
or elsewhere, whether Siberians, Hindoor, Parsees or Anglo-Ohinese 
of the hundred millions who spenk the English language throughout 
the world, It is by adopting the same organization as that adopted 
by our friends om tho North American Continent that it appoars to 
me wo may in one shape (not neglecting any others) promote the 
objects which the Archdeacon has Inboured for for so many years. 
‘Mz. Atkins, I dare say, has felt tho want of it; be feels it here. 
‘Whatover may bo the wants of thoso in India, it is (unfortunately 
perhaps rather than fortunately) by making an impression on public 
fecling in this country that we must accomplish our objects. With 
regard to the general question, I might have beon induced to speak 
more at length if timo had allowed. I beliove it is from my Report, 
‘generation ago, in cominnotion pit Siclnel Whitin onthe Elsctio 
‘Telegraph system in India, in the time of the old Company, that the 
governinent of India is enabled to bo carried on from the Hills. 
In 1858, obtained through the late William Ewart a Committee 
of the Honse of Commons to inquire into Hill Settlements in India, 
That committee, on th evidenco of all the great statesmen 
‘who, ruled over India, enforced the principle which has been 
‘brought out by the Venerable Archdeacon, viz. that 

‘means should be adopted for utilizing the healthy climates 
of the Hills in order to maintain in a good condition the European 
population of India, At one time, before I myself went to tho East, 
Tobtained from the Government an admission that one-fifth of the 
Buropean troops should be placed in Hill cantonmenta; you know, 
however, the outcome of that: the cantonments were nover built, and 
‘the consequence is that a mensure ro easy and so simple has nevor 
boon carried out. As to the remarks of Dr. Pringle, T think it hardly 
necessary to say one word in exculpation of myself in that respect 
neither I nor any sensible man over proposed to put into any part of 
India Buglish Colonies in the senso that we havo Colonies in Australin 
or Canada, Many of us have at times thought that if the army were 
toa great extent quartered in the Hills it would not only benefit India 
by our troops being in a better condition, physically and mentally, but 
that it would tend to foster the agricultural, pastoral, forestry and 
commercial activity of those parts. Iwas enabled last year hefore 
the Statistical Society to give a quarter of a contury’s report on the 
progress which had been made, My learned friend who comes from 
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‘Masoorie perhaps gave us too unfavourable a pieture, I mean judging 
from his own experience of his own region; but I think if he wore to 





take in the whole range of what he calls the Hills, and look at ten- 


planting—that is one item—and further, look at the commerce with 
‘the countries beyond his range, he would seo that even the Hills havo 
resources which are capable of being turned to somo greater account 
even than now. The subject is ono of tho grontest importance. Wo 
must all regret that Sir R. Templo has left without speaking ; ho has 
dealt with this subject in another shape, and ho has placed it on its 
right footing. We aro in India, it is trae, as conquerors; but 
historically India for ages and ages before history has been under tho 
dominion of conquerors as now. ‘Many a wild hill tribe long subjected 
represents some former sovereignty. Our position is that, we have dono 
more than all of them to give peace, prosperity and freodom to India, 
1s against those conquerors who had devastated tho country, and would, 
had they the chance, devastate it still. It is not necessary to enlarge 
upon that, but it is perhaps necessary in theso days when we hear such 
unhistorical nonsense as ‘India for the Indians,” when there are no 
Indians in such a sense. (Laughter.) India is an accumulation of 
dissimilar and hostile: populations in # vésbregion and not an undivided 
nationality. Tt is timo that wo should ask some ‘fair play and some” 
ir reward for our own countrymen, who are carrying ont for India 
and for us that work in the progress of civilization. (Cheers.) It 
cortainly is desirablo if it could be done that an appeal should be made 
to the people of this country, if only for one thing, to give the dos- 
condants of our poor fellow-countrymen in India, in common with every. 
native who 80 desires it, the opportunity of learning that greatest of 
living languages which is their heritage, and which is in itself one of 
the mighty instruments of culture and civilization, a title to fraternity 
with the citizons of tho freenations, and a potent means of promoting 
political liberty and the highest morality. (Cheers.) 




















Captain PFOUNDES, 7.n.0.8.: Mr. Obairman,—I think it would 
bo of intorest to tho Vonorable Archdeacon and thoso who are so 
fortunate as to have heard his able and interesting paper if I made 
it known that it is not such a very diffleult mattor, as many suppose, 
to stir up public opinion in England; Mr. Atkins has had experience 
of that, in the provinces especially ; and I can speak more particularly 
‘about London, that sinco those Indian questions have come before 
the public, there has been no lack of interest; and audiences, not 
exdlusively of the edneated or upper classes, but of genuine working- 
men—not ouly Conservative, but also Radical and Liberal—have been 
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thoroughly astounded when the bare facts have been brought before 
thom, even when couched in the most moderate language. If a 
crusade was well-organized by gentlemen thoroughly well up in the 
subject, and able to go before an audience of intelligent, hard-headed 
‘working men and other olussea in this country, and put before them 
the acbual facts of the position of Bnglishmen, and descondants 
ot{Bnglishmen, in India and tho East beyond the Ganges, it would 
lead to something like inir justioo and fair play being done to our 
* countrymen abroad. I speak on this mattor foolingly, and very 
strongly, becwuse somo of the best years of my life have beon spent 
inthe far Hast, doing my best to promote tho intorests of tho natives 
for whom I toiled, and thought, and now speak and write on behalf 
of, There is no ono more alivo than I am myself to the position of 
the natives in regard to this question, and that also of our own 
countrymen. No one can deplore more than I do the fact that many of 
my own countrymen, with whom I have been in contact with abroad, 
have given very considerable groundwork for many-of the complaints 
which are made.: Bus notwithstanding this, there is still the fact, 
 ‘dant-we éetnot put the European beneath the Asintic: were we todo 
80 wo should affect tho whole basis of intercourse, of credit, and 
“commerce, and the best interests of this country. Residents have 
+ already to contend with numerous real dangers and difficulties in 
Bastern countries, and if to them be added greater dangers, in 
‘oondequence of the way in which matters are now drifting, I can 
‘assure you that it will end in the utter ruin of our Indian and far 
astern trade. ‘This matter is of the utmost moment to people here 
‘ab home, not only to investors and capitalists and manufacturers, 
bud it will also come home to those horny-handed sons of toil, who 
‘are just nowso much be-petted and patted on the back, because it will 
aMfoot their earnings in a very great measure, If this paper produces 
‘any impression practical steps should be at once initiated to enlighten 
‘the bull af tho voting-powor of England on these questions, and our 
Indian fellow-subjeots will consequently have something like a chance 
that a mood of justice will be accorded to thom eventually. 





Mrs. ROBERT CLARK (Unmritsnr, Panjab): Mx, Chairman, 
ladies, and gentlemen,—I am much interosted in this subject, and | 
T havo always felt that we have quite as important a work to do 
among the poor whites and East Indians as among the natives. I 
have had a great deal to do with these poople:in the Panjab, and 
Leb apart rooms in my hous for the puxpose of taking in poor 
‘Bnropeans in destitute ciroumstances. Many such cases T was able 
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to shelter and get work for; I remember one poor fellow who had 
lost hhis wife, and was himself ine dying state, walled all the way up 
from Lucknow to Umuitsar with his little girl, a baby, in his arms, 
saying, that though he only knew me by name, he should die happy 
ifho might put his child in my care. T have had constantly brought 
homo to me the sad position of the poor women and girls. ‘There aro 
attempts ab station schools hore and there, but as a gonoral rule Hast 
Indian and European girls are too poor to pay for any education, and 
those whose parents are not utterly indifferent are sent to the convents, 
where they have little or nothing to pay, and where the toachers can 
afford to teach gratuitously. But convent education and voluntary 
efforts do nob nearly provide for the educational noods of this ever 
increasing class. No doubt the two Martiniore schools, the Mayo 
and Bishop Cotton's school at Simla, aro doing noble work, but we 
could fill many more such institutions by drafting into them the 
hundreds of neglected children who swarm in tho bazaars and 





outskirts of our stations, and live in close and debasing contact with * 


‘the lowest class of natives and camp-followers. At one time I helped 
‘Mrs. David Boss, of Lahore, in the Railway School she has established 
at Mussoorie, and I had much opp ‘of noticing and.deploring 
‘the sad influences to which these “Hnglish” children were exposed. 
‘when the parents could not give ‘needful care and supervision. I 
have this matter very much at heart, and I shall be glad to aid 
in any way in my power, either by lectuying or writing, in awakening 
public opinion to practical and intelligent effort in educating and 
opening out means of livelihood to the children of Anglo-Indians and 
East Indians who have indeed a “bitter cry” against the noglect 
‘and indifference of years, which have fostered idleness and dependence 
among a community which is capable of bettor things. T am perfeotly 
agreod with Mr, Howard that tho presont state of things does nob 
commend Christianity to the, natives, and that in common justice as 
well as golf-intarest wo avo bound to consider the wants of our poorer 
rothron and follow-Obristians, 





Dr. PRINGLE: Mr. Chairman, Indios, and gontlemon,—I oan 
quite endorse what has beon said by the lady who has just spoken, 
and Tam particularly glad that a lady, so well-qualified from practical 
Imowledge and personal observation to speak on the subject, has. 
given to tho pooplo of this country, through this meeting, such & 
faithful picture of tho condition of the poor European women, who, 
either now axe, or may horeatter be, the subjects of this “ uropean 
Pauperism.” ‘The lot of the vast majority of these poor women is 
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indeed a hard one, and though a certain amount of this misery may 
‘be due to improvident habits, yet by far the greater portion of it is 
uo to circumstances over which they have no control, such, for 
nstance, as their husbands by reduction being put out of employ, 
‘with nothing, in too many eases, but what is in the house, and a fow 
months’ salary, in the form of gratuity, to meet, it may be, not weeks, 
‘ut months, or even a year, tho trials of being out of employment. 
Thave known Earopeans in India reduced to such a state of poverty 
that when I have boen attending the mother of a family, at timo 
when comfort was wanted, the discomforts were so great that T 
‘myself caught a vory sharp attack of rheumatism, owing to un- 
avoidable draughts and exposure. ‘So you will understand to what 
conditions they are often reduced, But if the mother’s lot is hard, 
that of the children as regards their future prospects is harder, and 
‘when wo think how much of the future of these children depends 
upon their early rearing, one ceases to wonder at the sickly children 
* one meets with in the plains, and how it canbe othersrise than that 
‘thoy should'soon swell the numbers of Enropean paupers.” To relieve 
‘his: present distress and future misery one should see the happy; 
healthy children in the Railway Schoo! at Fair Lawn in Mussoorie, 
collected by that good and kind-hearted Indy, Mrs. Ross, who is 
ax honoar to womanhood for hor labours on behalf of- the poor 
children in. the Railway Barracks on the Scinde, Panjab and 
‘Delhi Railway; and while the accommodation at Fair Lawn should 
- be. greatly: increased, I cannot help feeling that every zailway 
~eompany in India should have a similar school in tho Hill station 
© nearest to their Contral Offices—and every facility afforded for the 
 eonveyance of these children, from the stations in Central India over 
other thau their own lines, as everything which tends to improve tho 
hhenlth and physique of these children most certainly reduces the risk 

of their adding hereafter to the Buropean pauperiam in India, To 

+ any one who hs noticed the rapid improvement in health witnessed 

jin the caso of these children, after even a short stay at this Hill 
‘school at Mussooree, the wonder will be, how it is that tho Soindo, 
Panjab and Dethi Railway is tho only largo Railway Company 
which avails itsolf of the benefits and advantages so noar nt hand. 
While speaking toa member of tho Indian Council a short time ago 

on the subject of Hill stations, I remarked that from my twenty years’ 
experienco of the Hill station of Mussooree and the Convaloscent 
Deptt of Landour, as also of tho Military Hill station of Ohuckrata. 
Iwas perfectly satisfied that India could be as securely held, with 
Iulf the number of European troops, if their physical condition was 
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improved, and the olimate, and hence beneficial effects of the Hima: 
layas taken advantage of to tho full, and I may add that, while we are 
doing what we can to carry the whent to the seaboard by railways, 
we wore noglecting what was of far more importance, carrying the 
European troops to the Hills,—not as we are now doing, viz. taking 
1 few, very few of them thero in April, and leaving them till October, 
because there was no transport sorvico suitable for troops in the hot 
and rainy weather, and yet one-half of the convalesconts at a Hill 
station got all the benefit they were likely to got in tho first two 
months of their stay ; and while others might have beon sont to benoit 
by the change, this difficulty of transport steps in, and thoso in tho 
‘Hills must remain there, and it may bo oso in health, while thoso in 
the plains, if they survive the hot and rainy seasons, will have fully 
qualified for the invaliding committeo at the ond of the year, and 
thus soldiers aro lost to India, who might, with care, have been saved 
for further service ; leaving out of the quostion the men thus sent home 
to Britain'to add to those requiring Stato support. ‘Tho last Afghan 
war showed what a British Regiment resident for a year in the Hills 
can do, as-also how those sent from the sickly stations of the plains, 
‘who, with the desire to work, wanted the physital power to do-it; and: 
thus rapidly fell viotims to disease and exhaustion. "To say troops 
cannot be moved in the hot and rainy season, is to forget Tadia was 
‘won in 1857 during that time, and a system of Military Railways to 
th Hills, under careful supervision, would admit of troops being moved 
at any time eithor to the Hills or from them to the plains in the case 
of emergency, and what was applicable for troops, was equally 80 for 
‘the Europeans in railway employ. 











Mr. R.-P. CHISHOLM (P. W. D., of Madras) : fr. Chairman, 
ladies, and gontlemen,—I have worked with natives, Europeans and 
Burasians, and I can safely say that the Europeans and the Eurasians 
will never hold place against the natives until they are properly 
educated, as suggested by Archdeacon Baly. Take for instance any 
‘common handicraft; the native boy is apprenticed to his father from tho 
time ho can take a hammer in his hand, By tho time he is ten years 
old, ho is @ very fair workman, and at twenty he is an experienced man, 
‘Tho unfortunate Enrasian or European on the other hand, up to the 
age of fifteen, has been picking up somo scanty technical education 
‘wherever he can; and usually at that age he has to compote with this 
native youth who is already a trained artizan, and even if the Huro- 
pean or Burasian were clever, and able and willing to learn, where 
could he-gain technical education in India? ‘There are no Buropeans 
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there capable of teaching handicrafts as they are practised here in 
Bngland, and unless they aro practised in India with equal perfection, 
‘there is little chance that they will hold their place against importa- 
tions. There is no reason whatever why it should be so. If you 
eduoate the Buropean in India as he should be educated, it would at 
‘once stop importations, But I cannot help thinking myself that it 
to the interest of England that the arte and manufsotares of India 
should not progress. (Laughter), Teannot understand the present 
position unloss wo come to such a conclusion. I have beon in India 
for twenty-five years, and during the whole of that timo I know that 
the Supreme Government, the Local Government, and indeed every one 
‘connected with Government in India, earnestly desire to encourage tho 
‘art and manufactures of India in every possible way; and yet what is 
the result—what are the actual facts ? I will explain the position to you 
‘as well as I can by giving you facts connected with the South of India 
with which Iam well acquainted. Sir George Birdwood published a 
‘very valuable book on the arta,andimanufsetuxesvof India. In that 
es re: linwe,illtistintions’ OF two of the principal arts-in the south 

‘Fudia, the Madura historical pottery and the Tanjore motal-work, 
Being anxious to possess articles so unique and so beautiful, I visited 
‘Tanjore and Madura; I made all inquiries at the latter place about this 
ant, which Sir George Birdwood illustrates in his book, and I could 
ok get single article, ‘The art had died out completely : there was 






“goba man there manufacturing anything of the kind. Disappointed 


Lent to Tanjore, for, exid T, at least I will obtain some metal-worle; 
after some considerable difficulty I got a piece of metal-work, and I 
‘had to wait three months, during which*five men—you can eount them 
on the fingers of ono hand—were producing this specimen of an 
‘ort which was to astonish the world, Now theso are not, mind you, 
oxporimental arts; thoy are tho “indigenous arts of tho country.” 
‘To quote Sir George Birdwood’s own words : “they are the arts handed 


* # down from father to son through countless generations, and applied 


“with that unerring skill which only traditional art oan give!” 
Gaughter.) Now, here is the Govornmont doing overything it 
can, and expending monoy freely, to foster the very thing which is 
Innguishing and perishing before its eyos! ‘There must bo something 
wrong somewhoro, Whero is it, and what is—that something ? I 
think Thnow where itis, and what itis, but being a Government servant 
have not that liberty of speech which an outsider would havo; I 
‘would at least venture to hope that the policy which has boon pursued 
by the advisers of Government for the last ton or fifteen years in tho 
‘erts and manufactures of India may receive attention, and that they 
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may pause and consider what it is leading to in the face of the facts I: 
have narrated ; they certainly are not encouraging the axts and manu- 
factures of India, When you actually succeed in doing this you will 
open up a field for all your labour in India, and you can employ not 
only all the Europeans in the country, but ton times that number ; at 
the sumo time it must nevor be forgotten that every plate made in 
India, every yard of oloth manufactured in India, means ono plato 
tos soa ‘ono yard of cloth less exported from this country. (Hens, 





‘Tho Venerable Archdeacon BALY in reply said :—Mr. Ohairman, 
ladies, and gentlemon,—I do not think I have vory much to # 
in addition to what I have already said in the course of the paper. 
Tho gentleman who spoke immediately after me soemed to give 
the same advice to people about to go to India, as Punch gave to 
those about to marry— Don't.” (Laughter.) I cortainly re-echo 
that word. I should mover adviso an ordinary Buropean workman 
‘who was earning ot all decont pay in England to think that ho 
would better himself by. going to India. ‘The pay certainly appears 
to be: much angen) bob the expenses life 
are much larger too, and when he marries he lands ‘himself. uw 
great many difficulties and responsibilities with respect to the health, 
education and employment of his children, from which he would be 
comparatively free in England. But while acknowledging that tho 
European is not well placed in India, we must also acknowledge the 
fact that there are now some hundred thousand Europeans of all sorts 
in India, and that they aro likely novor to be fewer, go far as ono can 

for many years tocome. Therefore, without any useless questioning, 
to whother it is good for thom to bo thero ox not, the fact we have 
to deal with is that they are thore, and that their condition is such 
aa I have doscribed it. What is to bo dono with thom? ‘Tho only 
remedies I seo are those two I have proposed : that they should be well 
propared by education in good schools in the Hills for employment, and 
that they should bo employed not partially or in disregard of ot) 
Ibut in due regard to the valuo of their work, to the difficulties of their 
position, as Europeans compelled to settle in a country tho climate of 
which is unsuited to them, and to their claims as Englishmen who 
may bo trusted as faithful citizons in tho most confidentinl departments 
of Government service. I consider that the Government, so far as is 
possible, should strive to lighten the disadvantages under which they 
aro living in India, and place thom on an equality with the natives of 
tho country in the facilities for obtaining employment sufficient to 
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maintain them. If Iam asked what is the first step to be taken in 
roferenco to this ; I answer, to eduoate them in such a mater as to fit 
‘thom both in mind and body for such employment. Give them a faix 
start anda fair ficld, ‘That is all I want for them. Tt is whatis boing 
done in Bngland for the children of the working classes. ‘The country 
spares no money whatever in educating them in order that they may 
‘grow up sober, industrious men, instead of wasters. ‘That is what wo 
should do for Huropeans in India, If the Government will not do it— 
I think they ought to do it—but if they will not, then T call upon 
tho humanity of Englishmen to do it in their stead. (Fear, hoor.) Tt 
is.of no use to moot either hero or anywhere else and disouss and 
talk over grievances in this way unless we put forward our hands 
to help thom. We can help them by appealing to tho Government, I 
do not know whethor that will do immediate good, bocanso Govern- 
ment, as we know by experionce, is slow to move in mattors of this 
kind; it requires frequent and long-continued applications, and takes 
much time to consider before it-does anything; and the evil to be 
sepeyel pesca win ncn But while w da all yo oan 
SBE fag ible mation on the siteaton of Government, there is bine. 
thing we ean all do ourselves at onco—help with our own hands and 
parses. Now we havo a kindred association to this, in its object of 
+ benefiting the working classes of Europeans in India, although it is of 
a-snore definitely charitablo and religious character ; wo call it the 
Tndian Church Aid Association, of which lately T have beon Secretary 
and one of our great objects is to elicit from people in England cont 
dations and subscriptions to tho establishment and maintenance of 
schools for Europeans in India, Tn thet I hope we may be more or 
Jess successful, Dut the attendance at this mecting to-day shows how 
Tittle interest is wt present talon at home in their condition. We seo 
what a dense wall of ignorance and indifference we have to get 
through, and although I put some trust in the cheerful face and 
cheerful expressions of Mr. Atkins, I know that a great deal of work 
lies before us if we aro to do any practical good for our countrymen 
in India, I quite agreo that it would be much botter if we could do 
‘European work without Buropean mon in Indi, but that is impossibl 
there they are, and thoro thoy must bo for very many years to come, 
and we must do our best for them by pressing their condition upon 
the attention of the Government, and also by endoavouring to raiso up 
associations in Bugland by whioh thoir caso may bo brought before tho 
people of England, and thoy be induced to give their holp. If ono 
quarter of the money was sent out to Europeans that is now vory 
‘properly sent out for the work of the conversion of India, we should 
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be able with that money to do all that is necessary for the Huropean 
children of the country. It is practioal effort, and not theoretical 
conversations, that we require in England for India, (Cheers.) 


‘The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen,—Before I camo hore I 
read the paper of the Venerable Archdoaoon’s with vory great interest, 
and I need hardly say that I have listened to the discussion we have 
had here to-day with not less interest or instruction. I shall not 
dotain you with any lengthy remarks or opinions of my own upon this 
subject, Itis quite sufficient for mo to say that I entirely sympathize, 
as everyone must do, with the object of the paper, and with the 
opinions we have heard exprossed by tho lady and gontlemen who 
havo addressed us. It will be more to the point if I say something 
which I think is of a practical description as regards the action which 
this Socioty will probably take. J, of course, am not in a position to 
commit the Society to any defined course of action, but I can say, on 
my own behalf as a Member of the Council, and on behalf of the 
other Members of the Council whom I see here present, that at the 
‘very next meeting of the Council this subject will be most carefully 
considered by Members, and that’ we''will uso~every- endeavour -t, 
‘ventilate the views of the lecturer, either by drawing up a Memorial © 
to Parliament, or some other course of action that may scom advisable 
or possible under the cireumstances. I agree very much with the 
remark which fell from Mr. Atkins, that a great deal may be done by 
‘arousing public interest in this country by holding meetings of the 
working classes. We all now where the votes lie in this country now. 
I need not tell you that the working classer of this country have a 
power now which they had not before, and it is their own fault if they 
cannot obtain for their follow-countrymen in India tho different 
‘benefits which they, by their action, have beon able to obtain for 
themselves in this country; and, therefore, however much may be 
done by Societies like ours, or by the spasmodic efforts of individuals, 
I think that the great action which alone will be effectual must be 
derived from the working classes of England sympathizing, as they 
very properly should, with their follow-countrymon in India, And. 
now, gentlemen, I have to perform, before sitting down, a very plonsing 
task, viz. to propose a very heprty voto of thanks to tho Venerable 
Archdeacon Baly, who has been so kind as to deliver before this 
Society one of the most interesting and practical lectures that we have 
ever had. (Hear, hear.) This Society, I think, has dono a great deal 
of good, and I hope it will do more in future. I do not think tho 
‘Members of it could really address themselves to a more important 
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subject, We have had, it is true, a very small meeting here to-day, 
‘put the importance of a meeting must not always, I venture to think, 
‘be gauged by its size ; ib must be measured by the practigal opinions 
which aro expressed at it, and I have never heard before this Society 
1s more interesting and practical and sonsiblo discussion than wo havo 
heard hore to-day. (Cheors.) I now propose a hearty vote of thanks 
40 tho Venerable Archdeacon, 








‘The motion was seconded by Mfr. 0. W. ARATHOON, and carried 


vnanimously. 


‘The Vonerable Archdeacon briefly replied, and the meoting 
terminated. 
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THE PRESERVATION OF WILD BIRDS IN INDIA, 
PAPER BY ROBERT H. ELLIOT, Esq. 
READ AT A MEETING OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION, 
ON FRIDAY, JULY 120h, 1884. ‘ 
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A uarrine of the members and friends of the East India Association 
‘was held on Friday; July 11th, in the Rooms of the Zoological Society, 
Hanover Square, the subject for consideration being, “The Preserva- 
“ton of Wild Birds in India,” introduecd in a paper read by 
Robert H. Elliot, Esq. 


Professor Fxo) i x of the British Museum 
(ovabaout Ena) and Preston sore di 
occupied the chair, and amongst those present were the 
Sir R. Payne Gallwey, Bart.; Sir Henry Ingilby, Bart. Joseph 
Fayrer, up. x.0.8.1.; Lady Marjoribanks; Lady Willes; ‘The Hon. 
‘Mrs. Elliot; Mr. J. R. Bullen Smith, 0.8.1.; Major-General R. M, 
Macdonald; Rev. H. G. Jebb; Rev. J. Crompton Sowerbutts ; Dr. 
Hamilton; Mr.R.A. Anderson; Mr. 0, W. Arathoon ; Mr. Hyde Clarke ; 














‘Mr, M. B. Dadabhoy ; Mr. Herbert Druce ; Mr. J. G, Forrand; Mr. H. 
W. Freeland; Mr. A. Grote; Mr. B, Hargill; Mr. J.B. Harting; Mr. 
B.S, Mankar; Mr. O, M, M. Miller; Mr. Howard Saunders; Mr. P. 
‘Mr. 0, Tyler; Mr.§. B, Waller; 


L, Slater; Mr. John Shaw (Madras) 
‘Mr. W. Hamilton Burn (Secretary). 








gentlemen, before proceeding with the business for which we have met 
together, I may mention that T have received a letter from Professor 
Alfred Newton, of Cambridge, who, as yon all know, has taken a 
‘vary great intorest in the prosorvation of birds in this country, in 
‘which he expresses his great regret at being unable to be present and. 
ake part in tho proceedings. Wo have assembled here to-day to 
‘hear and discuss a paper by Mr. Elliot, on tho need of a Wild Birds’ 
Protection Act for India. Itis a subject to which I am afraid I cannot 
contribute much myself, as it is one on which I have very little 
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“personal knowledge; but I have great pleasure in taking th chair 
gai listening to what may be said upon it by others. I have no 
doubt we shall lenrn much that will prove of interest to all who 
<4" qdvooate the preservation of birds; there are certainly difficulties in 
devising any measure of protection which will be efficient. But I 
hope wo shall heax from Mx. Eliot how thos difficulties may be met, 
Always, when the interests of man and those of the lower animals 
como into conflict, there are aificultios of many kinds to be overcome; 
thore is first the interference with the liberty that man claims “for 
himself to uso animals for his advantage, and other genoral considera- 
tions of that kind, and there are also in this case, local questions in 
connection with India, about which I am not in a position to express 
+ any opinion; but as there are soveral gentlomen hero of great 
administrative experience in that country, Thope they will givo us the 
benefit of their opinion. Without any further remarks, I will now 
«tank Ms. Elliot to read bis paper. 














4 Mr, ROBERT H. ELLIO? then road the following paper :— 
‘Wo havo-assombled hore this afternoon to consider the stops that, 
should be taken to restore and maintain that balance of nature which 
+ has beon injuriously affected by the indiscriminato destruction of 
Indian birds for the sake of their plumage, and, in the course of the 
+ isoussion that will follow tho brief introductory xumarks I havo to 
"offer, wo hope to elicit fall and important opinions from thoso who 
have paid attontion to the subject of tho value of birds as inseot- 
caters, 
Gontlomen,—I beliove that every civilized Government in the 
world, with tho oxcoption of that of India, has recognized tho valuo 
of birds as insect-onters, and adopted mensures for their prosarvation ; 
and though, as in tho caso of the unduo preservation of sparrows, 
some of those measures may need amendment, the general opinion 
stands that birds are of undoubted value in maintaining the balance 
of nature. ‘That being so, it is of course unnecessary to enter into 
claborate details to show that birds are quite as valuable in India as 
in other countries. Still loss is it necessary to enumerate the species 
‘which, from their insectivorous habits, are most serviceable to man. 
I may, however, in illustration, mention the Jay, Kingfisher, many 
, kihds of Woodpeckers, Thrushes, and Titmico, " All theso aro sought 

in Tndia for their plumage, and there can be no doubt of their uso as 
“nsect-eaters. The value of such birds to the planter and tho agricul- 
+ frist has been folly recognized by the Government of Madras, which, 
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Act. After a long delay, there descended from Simla single sentenoo,: 
declaring that the Viceroy in Council was nob prepared to legislate 

in order “to prevent the indiscriminate destruction of wild birds. for 

“the sake of their plumage.” In the case of Mysore, Iam ‘happy to 

say, we have been more fortunate. The Planters’ Associations of that 

‘Stato Intely asked for an Act. A petition was also signed by native” 
formers and coffee-garden owners who, I need hardly say, aro fully” 
oware of the value of birds. ‘The Prime Minister promptly requested 

‘the planters to submit a mensuro for consideration, and wo hope, 
before long, to have our beautifol and valuable birds efficiently 
protected. T may pause hore to give an illustration or two of the 

value of birds to the coffee-planting interests in India, Pores Sa 
interests are very injuriously affected by the Borer fly, ‘This inseod' 

lays its eggs just within the bark, generally speaking. From those 

eggs are developed very powerful grubs which are called borers, which 
bore the trees, and in this way vast quantities of coffee in the soutlt . 
‘of India have beon destroyed. I may also mention in conaacili ve” 
with this led to the " 
pointed ont 


“coming in to the Government of the attacks Of ists of al : 
‘on crops—attacks by locusts, attacks by insects as regards suger-cand 
and rico-felds, and attacks by other insects as regards coffee. It was 
‘on account of all these complaints that came in, that the Government 
of Madras looked into tho subject, and, after ascertaining the lange 
‘amonnt of destruction that was going on, applied to the Supreme 
Governmont for a Wild Birds’ Preservation Act, I may also mention 
that tho valuable chinchona trees which you havo all heard of, are 
also liablo-to attacks of inseots. They sulfer in particular from the 
‘attacks of caterpillars, which the birds seek out and destroy, In 
looking over an article in the Entomological Society's Journal whilst 
waiting in those xooms tho other day, T accidentally came across an 
instance of the kind: ib related to Ceylon, but no doubt it applies 
equally to India, ‘The writer of the paper, Mr, George Lewis, pointed 
out that he had often seen early in the morning birds going round 
‘the chinchonas and picking off tho caterpillars. Tt is of courso 
needless to multiply these illustrations, but they might be multiplied 
to an almost indefinite extont. Let mo now say a few words on the 
rapid rate at which destruction is proceeding. 

‘As the most convenient season for the destruction of birds is during 
tho fine weather that sucoveds tho heavy rains of the monsoons, and 
88 this season is also the breeding season, the destruction of ‘birds 
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proceeds at such a rato as must soon lead to almost absolute exter- 
mination, unless preservative measures aro immediately adopted. And 
‘tho rapid progross towards extermination is clearly shown by last 
year’s export retums from the port of Madras, tho particulars of 
“which T have givon in a foot-note.* For, seeing that tho taste for 
‘bright feathers, and their employment for various decorative purposes, 
pprending, the declino in the exports proves that the supplies of 
binds aro already running short, or, in other words, that we are rapidly 
advancing on the rond towards extermination. ‘And that birds can 
bo very rapidly oxtorminated wo know from exporionce in other 
countries. From Bogota, in South America, largo supplios of skins 
and feathers once came. Now none come. ‘The Quezal, or ‘Trogon 
of Guatemala, has been exterminated in districts where once it was 
‘common, and is now only to be found from three to four hundred miles 
finland. "My own experience too has shown me how rapidly the process 
_ of éxtormination proceeds. Tn 1879, whon I visited my plantations in 
a bright-plumaged, birds were namevons, on I returned in 
‘the close 
sn Tagain visited my estates, the decreaso of birds was 
0 marked, that I instituted inquiries, and soon found the cause, 
which I had not previously suspected, and you will not wonder at 
2° their rapid diminution when I tell you that, quite early in a recont 
eageéason, a single bird-catcher in my district had secured four hundred 
‘skins, | My own observation, itis worthy of remark, exactly corresponds 
‘with the conclusion to be arvived at from a study of the exportretumns, 
‘ie, the great decline of exports in 1883 corresponds with my personal 
‘observation of the decline in the numbers of the binds. Let me next 
state tho measures necessary for preserving the birds of India, and also 
for promoting their increase, in parts of the country whore, from the 
< absenco of woods, but few binds at present exist. 
‘To attempt to frame » moasuro suited to the varying conditions 


* Thave obtained the following return, which exhibits the shipments from the 







































‘port of Madvas alone: 
‘pms wnarinens, rnb BRINE. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity ‘Value. 
22,175 Rs. 16, ‘82,400 10,680 
05,515 19,080 98,900, 20,058 
907,750, 26,000 14,975 1,000 








eno exports go to Hong Kong and Singapore, itis fair to conclude 
‘that Asia East of India has already becomo oxhausted of bright-plumaged birds. Tt 
‘would be interesting to ascertain the exports fromthe namerous ports on the western 
sido of India, which, from tho quantity of woodland towards the west, probably 
‘ar exo0ed the exports from Madras, 
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that exist throughout our vast Eastérn Empire would entail so much? 
discussion, and consequent delay, that the introduction of such an 

Act would probably be contemporaneous with the destruction of the 

last specimens of the bright-plumaged birds of India. It is obvions, 

‘then, that the only practicable cours open is to instract the’ 
subordinate governments to framo, and at once put in force, rules. 
suitable to their own territories, as, for instance, was done in thecase of 
the early forestlaws, As far as the people gonerally are concerned, thero 
would be no objection to bird-preserving, for, as we have seon in the 
case of the peasantry of Mysore, they are well aware of the value of 
Pinds as insect-eaters. After about a year from the dato of tho 
enforcement of preservative measures, the exportation of skins and. 
feathers should be prohibited, as this would most effectively aid in 
checking nuy attempt to evade the laws. But to promote tho increase 
of birds, and spread them throughout the length and breadth of ‘the 
Jand, is not less important than to prevent their destruction, and in 
onder to effect this, plantations should be formed on the wasto Tuitdsy 
of overy village, I may mention here that Dr, Bidio, in his Report 


to the Madeas: mn of the gro% 
throughout the country, which hnd taken’ 


‘was vory prejudicial (as of course it would be) to the increaso"tmd, 
preservation of birds. Such plantations would at onoo sheltor the °° 
Pirds, provide fuel (to the saving of the manure now used for that’ *"* 
| purpose), wood for building and agricultural purposes, shelter for 

> grass and crops, promote the conservation of water, and effecta general 

amelioration of tho climate, Lot me now briefly allude to bird- 
preserving, from a revenue point of view. 
+ On examining tho return of exports and valuo of fenthors and 
skins, wo ate at once struck with tho fact that the Governmont has 
not only been so nogligent of the agricultural interests of India as to 
sanction tho destruction of vast numbers of valuable insect-eaters, 
‘but, in addition, has been so weak as to bestow on the exporters 
(I say oxportors, as it is obviousthat the bird-catchors get more wages) 
of the feathers large sums of money which ought to have found their 
‘way into tho Imperial Exchequer. Tho Government, as many of you 
are no doubt aware, preserves wild elephants, and derives from them a 
source of profit. On what principle, then, it may well be asked, has 
it given away a much more valuable product of onr forests—bright- 

\ plumaged birds? Had these been treated as Stato property—which 
they undoubtedly are—and had a close-time been established, and 
arcertain proportion of the birds been caught annually by the 
Government compenstirely peaking ite harm wonld bare rralted, 
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and the State would have obtained an annual source of revenue. 
Now, of course, after tho melancholy destruction that has taken place, 
even if tho measures I have suggested were at once adopted, many 
Yours amust elapse before it would be pradent to attempt to derive a 
*rovouno from the birds. But when they becom very numerous 

‘*Cihich they certainly, will, if plantations are formed as I propose), 
1,1 s00 no reason why a rovenue might not be derived from them. We 

“havo remarked on the destraction of bright-plumaged birds in other 
countries, and it is clear that, as the work of extermination extends, 
tho prico of skins and feathers must much inoreaso, so that it is 
‘almost cortain that, at some future poriod, a small annual take of birds 
would yield to tho Stato a considerable sum. ‘To show what the 
Government has alveady thrown away, or rather presented as a 

+ spromium to the exporters, I may say that, if tho exports from the other 
‘ports at all correspond to those from Madras (and there is no reason to 
fnppore that they do not), it would be a moderate statement to 

‘vqay thot, within the last tem. Sterna spcrificed half- 

ERA RR: 

. Breast ren thas the advaningo of Lids fe andoulind, 
that their presorvation demands immodinto attontion. Nov havo T 
vor heard but one objection made to preserving, and that was founded 
bm incorrect information. It was alleged by the objector that to stop 

Aostruction of birds would bo to diminish the means by which 
ad, hill triben exis So far as Tan discover, such tribor do not 
Aostroy bright-plumaged birds. ‘They aro gonorally caught by Bholias— 
wandering gangs of vagabonds, who plunder whatever they can find, 
‘and often make bird-citehing a shield to othor and more objectionable 
osigns. Such vagabonds existed before the trade in fenthors aroso ; 
‘they will equally continue to do so after its supprossion, or after they 
‘thomselves. have abolished the trade by exterminating (which they 
assuredly will do if unchecked) the bright-plumaged birds of India, 
Im sy part of India I may say that the natives never toch these 

: tho exporters of feathors on tho coast are the people who 
comploy these wandering rascals and send them up into the country, 
and they catch the binds and tako tho skins down to the coast. 

Finally, lot me remark on the need for establishing a closo-timo for 

‘the protection of game-birds. Every civilized Government preserves 
‘them, with the exception of that of India, whieh, with two unimportant 

exceptions, allows them to be destroyed in any way, and at any season 
of the year. To act thus, is, of course, simply to extinguish a valuable 
source of food. ‘The almost absolute extermination of game-birds 

- Gphich live largely on insects, it may be observed) has already heen 
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accomplished in many parts of India, As to the rapidity of thid 
extermination, I can myself, bear witness, as Pea-Fowl, Jungle-Fowl, 
‘Spur-Fowl and the Imperial Pigeon, have been almost exterminated 
along the Western districts of Mysore. When last in India, T sew 
during a three months’ visit one specimen of the Imperial Pigeon,” 
which I regarded as a curiosity. ‘The shrill call of the Jungle-Cock,” 
‘once such a familiar sound, is no longer to be heard, and the exter... 
mination of this bird has been accomplished with a complotoness Is 
could never have credited had I not had ample opportunities of 
-observing the fact. ‘Towards the close of last and the beginning of 
‘this year, I drove through upwards of one hundred miles of woodland 
without seeing a single specimen, thongh I may mention that one was 
seen by my servant. As regards Pea-Fow), from inquiries 1 made 
from the natives, not a specimen is supposed to existin the neighbour-" * 
hood of my plantations and for many miles around. I can only regard 
it a folly and a crime thus to permit the extermination of game-birds 
throughoutithe land, Had aclose-time been established they would hav« 
yielded annually-inerensing supplies of food, and, in the easo of some? 
of themy) ly said enough to show 
‘that: gamo:birds, ue wall as birds son) 

ought to be placed under the protection of the State, 

Tn conchasion, permit mo to point ont that legislation as between 
‘man and nature is of far more urgent importance than as between. 
man and man, because, whatever the laws may be which affect our 
relations with each other, there is an accommodating power always at 
-work which answers fairly well for tho existing needs and ofroum- 
istances of the times, and which largely modifies the worst ovils that 
society is liable tosufferfrom. My ancestors on the Borders, for instance, 
‘were, in the olden days, unfortunately compelled to exist to a great ex 
tent by plundering the English and the Scotch, who, of course, resented. 
this process by frequent inroads, from which the Borderers suffered 

severely, while such spare timo as was loft to them they seem to have 
led up by fighting amongst themselves. And yet, under those trying 
cireumstances, we know that the Borderers did contrive to exist. The 
explanation is that, as war to the knife would soon have ended in 
extermination, the accommodating power stepped in to economize 
life, and acted so well, that I may confidently assure you that no 
ancestor of mine would ever have deprived a man of his life unless 
it was unfortunately necessary to do so in order to take possession 
‘of his property. I recollect mentioning that once to @ very eminent 
statesman, and his ready reply was this, “Of course not, it would 
“never have done for them to kill their customers.” (Laughter.) 
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‘Tliat shows what the “accommodating power” is, And yor will find 
< the same adjusting principle existing amongst the fiexeo txibes of our 
northern frontiers, where the Hindw trader pursues his business in 
safety, because’ his services are appreciated by the community. But, 
4 “gontlemen, there is unfortanately no such accommodating power in 

“the case of man and tho things in nature; and though nature has 
skp-sure revenge, and strikes with iron hands, yet we must remember 

TPMthat sho approaches with leaden fect, and so gradually and silently, 

that itis seldom that attention is effectually called to the destructive 

‘agency of man in time to avert those evils which must ariso when tho 

Yalance of nature is destroyed or impaired. In short, while man is 

slways represented in somo form or other, and while, therefore, fn 

Lis case, legislation may for long bo delayed, nataro, being unropro- 
{ sented, ever noods the vigilance and timely action of the legislator. 

* Prompt attontion, then, is neoded in order to extend throughout the 
ongth and breadth of Indin thoso woods which arg necossary for the 
{dat ma and bids, nd. Sh nails Not le 

_unttation Ho" ‘tnd promote the fhitrenso of those 

Do aan ‘aid in preventing an injurious increase of 

insoot-life, Let us, then, do what wo can to represent the causo of 

1a nature, and endeavour, on bebalf of the beautiful and useful wild birds 
‘of India, to bring about a measure for the restoration, and preservation, 

~* ane balance of nature which has been, and is now being, 

“grievously injured by tho nogligence of the Indian Government. 





















Mr, ARTHUR GROTE : Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gontlemen,— 
/ “left India somo yours ago, and my residence there was confined to 
|. the opposite side of the country to that of which Mr. Elliot has spok. 
\E-was always in Bengal; and I am surprised to hear of there being 
*“guch a large export of birds from Madras and tho Western Const. So 
for as my experience went, in Caloutta thre iwas n considerable export 
of Kingfishers, tho skins of which mostly wnt to China. ‘That has been 
‘an established trade for somo time; but with the excoption of that, 
and the trade in Egret foathers, I do not think thoro has been any 
general export of birds’ skins from Bengal. 


‘Mr. ELLIOT: How long ago is that ? 


‘Mr. GROTH: It is sixtoon years since Ileft. Tenn quite conceive 
‘that down in the Neilgherries and in other parts there may be a much 
Jarger demand for bright-plumaged birds ; and I am glad to hear from 
‘Mr. Hlliot that the planters of Mysore have had sufficient infiuence to 
«get an Act passed or promised, 
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‘Mr. ELLIOT: That is only for the Province of Myzore,-which of? 
course is,qnite a small part of India, 


Mx. GROTE: Quite so. | What Mr. Elliot says about the balance” 
of nature is well known to'us all; wherever insect-feeding birds are:. 
extensively destroyed, there must be an incrense of inseot-life. Tinsoct 
‘are the cause of much worry to the coffec-planters, and also to the 
growcrs in Bengal ; it soems to mo, however, thit tho answet of th 
‘Viceroy in Council that ho was not prepared to legislate to prevent the 
indiscriminate destruction of wild birds was tho only course open to 
the Government, considering the enormous tracts of country which 
Tndia contains. I ean quite believe that local rneasures may bo neces 
sary and advisable, I do not know that I can usefully add any more, 
to the discussion, as my Indian experionco is not very recent. i 





Mr. ELLIOY: It is probably this side of sixtoon years that thin 
great destruction has commenced. I have not been able to get. the 


export returns, Wostgrn Coast ; I have only given the return 
Fearn, Seana 


Me. GROTH: You do not rufer to colletions made by sological 
collectors ? 








Mr. ELLIOT: Oh, no; but they are exported for the purposes of 
trade vory largely. Tam sure that India would be very happy to spare 
this Society or any other any number of bitds ; I am referring only to 
tho great oxport trade carried on for tho sako of tho feathers and skins, 


Sir JOSEPH FAYRER : Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gontlomen,— 
Thad hoped that there would bo other and older Indians than myself 
present (and probably there-may be) who have had more recent 
experience and who would be able to say something of interest on the 
subject: Asyouknow, my experience of Indiais now somewhat remote, 
it is somo years since I was there. I confess that I have much 
-sympathy with Mr. Elliot, butam afraid that the measures he proposes 
‘are not very likely to bo catried into effect. I can quite understand 
and agree with Mr. Grote, that there will be considerable difficulty 
4n persuading the Tmperial Government to intorfere in such a matter, 
although I can well understand that by expressing sympathy with the 
movement, thoy might influence tho local governments to take such 
a part in it as might seom expedient. I can remember also the 
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“exportation of Kingfishers, to which Mr. Grote has referred, but I 
think it was not by any means confined to the Sunderbunds. I 
remember in my expeditions into the interior, seeing men with littlo 

© batches of Kingfishers’ skins laid out to dry and preserve, But I did 
“not know that any great exportation of the skins of other birds took 
‘place, I bolieve that itis difficult now to get a Tragopan ora Monaul 
or any of those Himalaya Pheasants which used at one time to be 

“Seusily procurable. I understand that numbers of these skins are 
“exported, and that tho birds are rapidly being destroyed for the sake, 
not of seience, but for decorating the bonnets and dresses of somo of 
the ladies who aro such active supporters of the Anti-Vivisection 
agitation, (Loughter.) I was not aware until I heard Mr. Elliot's 
paper, that birds wore usoful to such a large extent in the destruction 

of insoots; of courso this only gives weight to his argument that the 
Dirds themselves should bo preserved. Ihave had some little experi- 
‘ence in endeavouring to got legislative interference exeroised through- 
‘ont the length and breadth of India in) wespeot.of destrnotion of 


Fron acca eamereerte to forget thn the Indian 
} ‘nedrly as largo ns the whole of Europe excluding Russia, 
and there are no doubt great diffcultion in interfering in such 
matters ; but still I agreo with Mr. Blliot that it might be possible, 
“‘paxhaps, locally hero and there, where the need is groatest on tho 
Ags ‘Tho loonl authorities, to exercise some interference, and perhaps 
of this papor and tho fact of its having attracted not 
may, be: eae commencement of something which will lead to it. I am 
ound to any that I have not known any intentional noglect on the 
fact of cithor the Imperial or tho Subordinate Governments, to do 
» puiything by which they might do good to the Europeans or to tho 
si of the country; at all events, such has been my experience. 
“Hear, hear.) I baye nothing further to say on the subject, excopt 
{just to repeat that T sympathize with Mi. Elliot, and Xam glad that > 
hho has brought the subject forward. Perhaps it would have been 
‘etter had ho left out his strictures on the Indian Government; they 
‘can do no good even if they do no harm; and will not facilitate 
mat in the least; I'think he might have said quite as well what 
he wished to say without that, and been as likely to obtain the desired 
object. 














‘Mr. R. BOWDLER SHARPE : Mr. Chairman,—I should like to 
‘ask Mr. Bliot one question with regard to his paper; I presume his 
‘visits to his estates in Mysore were always at about the same time of 
the year ? x ; 
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Mr, ELLIOT: Very nearly. " 


"Mr. SHARPE: Mr. Elliot knows, I dare say, that whether the 








migration season has or hag not taken place might make a very greats ; 


Gifference in the number of birds in the forests, 


Mr. ELLIOT: I am well aware of that; I had thought sbonti 
that. “it 


‘Mr. SHARPE ; I expeoted so. When Mr. Blliot mentions the 
Jay, the Kingfisher, the Woodpecker, and so on, it is right to remind. 
you that the bird which is spoken of in England as a Jay, is not a Jay 
‘tall in India in our sense of the word ; it is the Indian Roller (Coracias 
indica), which is a very different thing. If you wore to try to gut 
legislation for the protection of Jays, I am certain that some of the 
‘odium which attaches to them in this country would work against, 
them in India; but when yon know that it is tho Roller that is meant! 
fn insoot-cating bird, which does a great deal of good, and which is 


»—then the cases are 
satel) elton nt Mr for argu i tree 














Thoro is not tho least doubt that if the destruction of those i bs 





cating birds is cariod on, not only in India, but in any country under 
the sun, 60 in proportion will those countries 
of insects, It is certain from what both 
Fayrer said that it would be extremely difficult for tho, Impe 
Government to legislate in this matter; but there is ono way which 
has been suggested by Mx. Elliot, which it reems to mo would be 
effective, and that is, to get up such an agitation as would bring home 
not only to the Indian Government but to the British Government 
here, the importance of this subject; if you wore to probibit the 
exportation of theso birds, either to China or to England, you would 
‘at once take away the raison d’étro of tho plume-hunter's ocoupation. 
Tt cortainly is quite as necessary to view this matter from the English 
point of view as regards exportation as it is to consider it from an 
Indinn point of view. Those bright-plumagod Kingfishors—Haloyon 
‘smyrnensis and H. pileata—nro the birds which are mostly imported 
to China. Vast numbers of the unfortanate Rollers come to England, 
where they are used, I am sorry to say, for nothing else than the 
purpose of decorating hats and bonnets. ‘The suppression of this 
slaughter is matter which I have always advocated very strongly 
in the course of all my popular lectures throughout the country ; and. 
Thave urged that we ought to take severe steps: to put a.stop to this 
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wholesale decoration of bonnets by means of the bright plumage of 
Winds; but although I havo often heard cries of “shame” from the 
audience, I have never seen that my remarks have ever*had any 
practical value—(loughter)—or that thoro has been the slightest 
diminution of ornamentation in this respect. I think it is a great 














‘hing to have got practical men like Mr. Blot under the auspices of , 


‘“(giithis well-known Association to join hands with British naturalists as 
“they have done in the meeting this afternoon. It would scem that we 
‘ro really, at last, in a position to begin a serious agitation on the 
question; and if anybody wishes to know what kind of destruction of 
bright-plamagod birds goes on, they have only to go down to one of 
tho sale-houses in the City of London, where they will seo not only 
the Moriauls and Tragopans of Bengal, but the little Sunbinds and 
Starlings of Africa being sold in enormous quanti When 

“you come to hear of $2,000 Humming-Birds of one speoies being 
ed of in a singlo lot ab twopence-halfpenny « pieoo by public 

" Qietion in London, T aa aki itsiwrtime not only for 


. iglish ladies, to conigider whether 
sccopelayerg ‘any hand in such wholesnlo destruction of innocent 
v grstare rnc anal Bday Dut of sah Sally asf things as the 


{nseot-oating birds aro known to be. (Hear, hear.) 








\j, Me HYDE OLARKB: Mr. Chairman, Indies, and gontlemon,— 

Y''My oxperionco, something like that of my neighbour, Mr. Groto, is 
“tucient; for a quarter of a century ago I was Agent for the Plantors’ 
{ “Assooiation in the district with which Mr. Elliot is so woll acquainted, 
‘and nocessarily Ihave been led to watch this matter with vory grent 
® interest. It is a serious and important matter to all who watch the 
0) ginogeoss or the decline of ooffee-cultivation the way in*which the 
in, different parts of the world, and particularly in India and 
“in Goylon, almost exterminated this product. It isa very sovious mattor 
for our planters, and a matter of immediato pecuniary interest to our 
commerce and our reventie, There is one little matter in which I 
might differ from Mr. Elliot, and that is with regard to the birds 
‘eating locusts. T have had a great deal to do with that subject as a 
Commissioner in the Bast, and s0 far as I know the birdsif at all— 
generally speaking, in most countries, tacklo locusts at the last 
moment in the flight, and they do very litle in the eaptare of locusts 
in the earlier stages. But there is experience in connection’ with 
Jocusts which would, I think, remove the objections that have in a 
very small way been raised to the practicability of Mr. Hlliot’s 
‘suggestions, Tt has beon very justly put to us by our friends on the 
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right, that Thdia is a country as large as Europo, and therefore we 
‘must not talk of applying sweeping measures to wild birds.. It is 
likewise a country where there are districts with very thin populations, 
If, however, wo look at the way in which the locusts are dealt: with 
in various countries, generally speaking in thinly-populated and hilly 
Aistrists, we may believe it is possible to spply some principle of 
legislation snd administration to the safety of the birds as it is appl 
to the destruction of locusts. My friend, Mr. Frecland, knows that ti 
China for centuries—for ages upon ages—the destruction of locusts 
hhas been the caro of tho Imperial Government 5 ib has been #0-in 
Turkey for many centuries, and it is likewise so in Russia, Even: in 
very thinly-poopled districts it is possible to destroy and thin down ~ 
the locusts. ‘Then it must be possible, undor similar ofroumstancos, jn“: 
India, to exercise some degree of care in tho preservation of animals 
which aro 0 useful as birds. ‘Tho measuro which Mr. Elliot suggest 
seems not to have met with any objection from those who are | 
acquainted with tho practical nature of the subject. He proposes abt” 
lature 
























notion of expedionoy to adopt local measures suitable to this 
various populations, for the purpose of carrying out somo menstive 
of protection. Mr. Elliot has not only referred to coffeo, but. Kko- 
wwiso to. newer article of the greatest importance to the trade: of 
India which has como into cultivation sinco the period to which I 
refer, and that is chinchona. It is amatter of very grave and great 
importance to India that this cultivation should be protocted. Ib 
might be as well even to stop out of tho way to do that; but when 
‘wo find thiat the simplest practical measures aro sufficient to do a great 
eal of good, it is to be hoped that Mr. Elliot will be supported, not 
only by the members of so tho East India Association, but by natn 
ralists who aro well qualified ta know tho practical details of the 
question. 














Mr. GROTH: I do not know that any special insectivora of the 
chinchona has yet turned up, but I understand. Mr. Elliot to suggest 
that. 


‘Mr. ELLIOT: I have alveady given my authority for the state- 
ment. I discovered it the other day in looking over the Entomological 
Society's Journals which are upstairs. ‘This gentleman was giving it 
1g an illustration of the way in which birds could readily detect quite 
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green inseots; it was with reference to the colour of insects. He 
mentions that in Ceylon he had seen the birds making their rounds 
in tho moming, and that they had no diffenlty in picking out these 
+inseots, though as green as the leaves they were upon. That came to 
notice quite accidentally. I havo said that caterpillars exist in 
YOoyton, and of course on the neighboming coasts they would do 
10 too. 





Mr. P, L, SOLATER, v.n.s.: Mr. Chairman, Indies, and gentlo- 
‘men,—I cannot speak from any personal experience, eithor direct or 
indirect, as to the facts which Mr. Elliot gives in his paper. Bat if 
these facts have, as I havo no doubt they have, been put before us 
aogurately, thon I think that Mr. Blliot has made out his caso very 
oll. With somo of the various arguments put forward by Mr. Hlliot 
Tcannot quite agree. I think, for example, it would be a vory great 
Inisfako to induce the Government of India to raise a revenue from a 
duty upon bird-sking, | I think that it de botter, if ib is deter. 

nw | He would ‘not be in forests of tho pedfile of India, 
‘assnult on birds should continuo, that the trade in bird- 
skins should be prohibited altogether, and not merely an additional 
price put upon tho skins by raising a revenue from thom. However, 
supposing Mx. Elliot's fncts to bo correct, and that there is a groat 
Cy ion of birds in India, T think most naturalists will agroo that 
}s6me~Yontrol should be put upon it, and I think wo shall all agreo 
-with Mr, Blliot that the bost way of doing that would be by inducing 
"the Suprome Government not to throw cold wator upon, but, on tho 
Jeontrary, to encourage tho attempts of tho subordinato Govornmonts 
-- to introduoo in each district cortain laws adapted to that district 
“for the presorvation of the various birds. ‘There are, however, ono 
‘or two points in which I should take oxcoption to tho various Ac 
‘which havo boen from timo to time passed both in this country and in 
somo of the Colonies. I think that a law for the protection of birds 
should include all birds, I think it is a great mistake to spocify in 
‘tho Schodules to tho Acts, as is now dono, certain birds that axe to be 
protected, and to leave out others altogether, “I think that all birds 
Should be protected during tho breeding-season at least. We must 
recollect that if we exclude certain sorts of birds from these Acts we 
thereby invite their destruction; and there ia no doubt, in my mind 
‘at least, that oven the various birds which it is supposed to be @ good 
thing to exterminate, contribute as much to the preservation of life 
of the smaller species as'the protection of those smaller species only 
‘would do, because wo all know that birds of prey carry off the weaker 
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members of these inseot-eating birds, and thereby, as we may be’ 

* certain, increase the fecundity and improve the race of the smaller” 
and weaker bitds on which they subsist, ‘Therefore I think that any 
Act passed in any district should he for the protection of all birds 
uring a certain season, whatever season is most adapted to the, 
particular district for which the Act is intended to be enforced. I! 
‘think also that it is a great mistake to legislate only for the protection 
of game-birds. I 
country as being objectionable in many respeota; at the samo time I 
think they produce vory great results in the general protection of 
birdlife which they have enforced, because, of courso, » keeper, 
although ho is mainly employed in the protection of his Partridges: 
and Pheasants, at the same time protects the whole of the birdain his 
Aistrict, because he does not allow them to, be unnecessarily shot down: 
But in future Acts I think it would be a great mistake to take out @ 
certain number of birds and call them game-birds, and say that they 
are to be protected only. Any law which is passed for the protection. 

| of birds should include all birds, and the law should vary according 
thet iwi forced. I would snggost to 

. cs 


i 
sufficiontly with him he might, in order to bring what as been 
to something practical, propose a definite resolution of some sort on 
tho subject. Tt would bo very easy to draw ono up at once. (Cheers. 























‘Mr. B.S. MANKAR: Mr. President, Indies, and gontlemon,—T am 
glad that Mr. Elliot has rend this paper, becauso I know there aro 
many persons in India who aro averse to anything which would 
sanction the killing of birds, whether wild birds or any other. ‘There 
are persons in India who do not like to kill animals of any kind. I 
do not speak from a religious point of viow, but they do not like to 
Kill birds, for many reasons. India being an agricultural country, the 
agrioultaral interests of that countxy must be looked after, and it 

‘certainly would not promote the interests of the agricultural people 
if wild birds are allowed to be killed. ‘There are many reasons why 
‘wild birds should be preserved. Natural history tells us that they 
have many uses. I need not mention them here because I should be 
"taking up your time, but I believe every one in India will be glad 
* that Mr. Elliot has road his paper. Of course wo aro all of us in 
sympathy with Mr. Biliot’s objects, and I am sure the day will come 
when the Indian Government will adopt such measures as Mr. Hiliot 
has advocated. Iam not aware that the history of ancient India tells 
‘us that these wild birds were killed. There were many princes who 
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took a great interest in the preservation of these birds, although they 
did not know them to be of uso, still they bad religions objections to 
_ their being killed. ‘There axe now many persons in India who would 
not like to see these birds killed, because they have a great regard for 
animal life. ‘Then another thing I would like to mention is this. Tt 
Vis written in some of the snored books of India that proper regard 
must be had for the lower animals, and I believe that that is ono of 
‘tho reasons that prevent Indians from killing birds. I thank Mr. Blliot 
for reading his paper, because it will explain to the natives of Indin 
‘of what great usefulness birds ave, Many of them, not knowing the 
English Ianguago, have not the opportunity of reading natural history, 
I cordially ageeo with tho views of Mr. Elliot, and hope that the 
Government of India will take some measures to prevent this 
‘dostruotion of birds, A 


‘Mr. MANECKJEE BYRAMJEE DADABHOY said he thought 

» that the suggestions made by Mr, Hlliot would-be approved by the 

vot -Endiny y measarel Which ho bad 

‘quite consistent with tho natural state of India, It 

‘would, however, bo found impossible and quite impracticable for tho 

Government of India to interfere in the matter, He would suggest, 

jnstead of imploring tho Government to pass somo Act, associations 

~~ ftom be formed amongst tho educated classes of India for the preser- 

so) “Vittion of thoso birds, Although any law that might be passed would 

Aoubtless bo obeyed by the loyal natives, the formation of institn- 

tions amongst themselves would tend more to the protection of these 

‘Greatares. Somo of tho castos had: a prejudice against killing birds, 

whilst others had. n strong antipathy against their living. He was 

sito tliat tho natives of India would be very pleased to hear of tho 
~! noading of this paper by Mr. Elliot, (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. J.B, HARTING: Mx. Ohairman, Indies, and gontlemén—I 
listened with great attention to the paper read by Mr. Elliot ; but I 
id not gather from him in what way he expects that English ornitho- 
ogists can aid him in carrying out the object that he has in view. Is 
it likely that the Government of India will listen to reprosentations 
made by individuals resident in this country upon a question of 
proposed legislation in India on a subject upon which the people 
there are likely to know far more than we do? If the facts stated 
dy Mr. Eliot are correct (as no doubt they are), a large mumber of 
intectivorous birds are boing destroyed, in consequence of which the 
“plantations suffer from the depredations of injurious insects. Tt seems 
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to me that the better course would be for: petitions to be sent, to the” 
Government by the planters resident in the districts affected. We all ” 
"now that to endeavour to bring about legislation: upon such a point 

as this is attended with oxtreme difficulty. Experience is the great’ ° 
teacher of all things; and we know from experience that a few years j 
ago, when a similar measure was sought to be introduced here in this ¥ ° 
country, there was very considerable difficulty in getting it passed, 
‘Now, if that was the case in a small country like this, where the 
number of birds known amounts only to about 400 (including about 
'¥80 rare and accidental visitants), how much greater will it be in 
India, whero the number of xecognized species at the present time, 
upon the most moderate computation, is over 1600, Tt seems to me 
that if Mr, Elliot and those whom he represents seek for skilled advice 
| the better course will bo to seek the appointment of a committos of 
Indian ornithologists, such as Mr. Hume, Mr. Davidson, the Mesars. oe 
Marshall, Mr. Blanford, Major Bingham, Lt.-Colonel Godwin Austen, “. 
and Major Butler, who have resided there, who know the country, or 
great portions of it, who avo well acquainted with the habits of the 
bird: Ww ecies should or should 

















Fas T wor! 

‘0 committee as this, I think that moro good will bo dono in that way, 

nd it will be moro speodily dono than by any of the methods proposed, 
‘by provions speakers. (Hear, hear.) 








‘The CHAIRMAN : Ladies and gontlemen,—Bofore submitting the 
resolution which is shout to be proposed to the meoting, T may perhaps 
bo allowed to make two or thnve observations arising upon the disous- 
sion which we have just heard upon Mr. Bliiot's paper. In the first 
place, it must ocour to all of us that this destruction of binds going oh 

+ in India is only a part, and, Tam sorry to say, a very small part of 
fax more extensive movemont—a revolutionary movement it may bo 
‘ealled—in the relation of man to the rest of the animal world. Every- 
where throughout the whole earth, and sea too, changes have been 
taking place during the presont contury in. this respect with which 
‘there has beon nothing to compare in any period of the world’s history 
bofore, ‘Thoso changes are entirely owing to our rapid advanco in 
social oxganization. ‘Tho civilized races of men axe now spreading 
“over all the world, carrying with them sofontifie appliances for destruc- 
tion of animals. This and the rapid growth of commerce and inter- 
© chango of the produce of differont countries is bringing about the 
destruction not only of these birds in India, but of species and whole 
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\ Africa, the bisons of America, and even the crocodiles, for the sake 
oof their skins, are now threatened with a very speedy extermination, 
“ "Who subject is a vory important one, and one which must be faced as 
‘awhole, In fact, I think now wo must be prepared to seo the fauna 
‘and the flora of many countxies almost entirely changed under man's 
dominion, It is oxcoodingly difficult to suggest any satisfactory 
remedy. It must be looked upon as to a largo extent inevitable; 
‘and we must sock componsation in other pleasures and advantages 
of life for those wo aro losing. Ono of the greatest didiculties in 
introdycing laws to protect the lives of wild animals and binds is that 
injury is very often infioted upon man by them. Laws introduced 
‘that cannot be enforved are a very great evil; and Jaws which make 
ots to bo crimes that were not crimes before, and thus causo people 
Mojbreak the law by doing acts they consider innocent, oocasion & 
‘geeat deal of injury. Tf tho law can only be partially enforced, somo 
people obeying it and others breaking it with impunity, it would bo 
+ ‘better not to introduce ib ab all. Before introducing » law of this 


is Ene Saye a i aly ‘conivider whether 
‘eiforeed impartially, and without introducing any of the 


many evils that followed, for instance, in the train of our gomo-laws, 

‘These questions will havo to bo considered by the persons who will 
8 juuvo, to, do with the practical application of any resolution that wo 4 
ping pass to-day. I cortainly agreo with Mr. Sclater that it would 
‘Bo very difficult to discriminato by law between ono species of bird and 
‘other, especially when we xomemibor that these laws will havo to be 
translated into the different languages of Tndin, Wo all know how 
Aificalt it is in this country, whoro tho hirds aro pretty well known, 
to define what birds como proporly under the different Preservation 
| ‘Bote, ond which ere exempt. Unless the Iaw is mado vory wide and 
-oomprehensive, it-will thereforo bo extremely diffloult to carry out, 
Phe Government, in preparing and enforcing theso laws, will have 

to obtain  gront deal of information from ornithologists as to th . 





















‘habits and food of birds, and this is a matter upon which it is very 
difficult to get authorities to agree. There are many conflicting 
statements as to which birds are and which are’ not valuable for: the 
destruction of insects. On the whole, therefore, it seems to mo that. 
‘the subject is by no means s0 ensy and simple as it might at frst 
sight seem. ‘Thero is one other point which has not been alluded to- 
by Mr. Elliot, or by any of the spoakers this afternoon, and that 
‘what is tho ultimato causo of the destruction of these birds? Tt is 
stated that they are destroyed for the sake of their feathers. Now, 
‘we may ask, who are they who purchase theso feathers, and who are 






they who use them? Is their use dependent on a fashion that may 
change all at once? We know that the fashion of wearing feathers 
among ladies in this country is one that developed itself very suddexly 
and caused immense destruction of birds. But it is a fashion that 
‘may soon change, and then the birds may be saved without the intro- 
uction of any vexatious laws. But I am afraid that the people of 
Eastern countries, such as China, are much more constant in relation 
| tofashions than the Indies of this country ; and it there is a steady 
| persistent fashion for wearing feathers among them, wo shall not be 
| able to avoid the destruction of birds by endenvouring to get thom to 
~ change it. On the whole, however, I think we shall all feel in this 
q movement not only sentimental interest for the sake of our own, 

pleasure and delight in seeing and hearing the birds in our woods, 

but also for their practical utility, which I think is fairly universally 
admitted in the preservation of important and valuable plants by the 

destruction of insects which feed upon them. It is a subject which 

certainly demands consideration. T am merely putting all these 


aifficultie at it is not ono that we can entor 
fon, nm ion: 


{ things to be done all at once. Tam glad that the subject hae been 


; 
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Drought under discussion, and wo aro all very much obliged to Mr. 
Elliot for introducing it to us in the way he bas done, and hope that 
his paper will ultimately result in some practical good. (Cheers.) 





‘Mr. ELLIOT: Mr. Chairman, Indies and  gentlomon,—Before 
nioving tho following resolution I have ono or two remarks to make. 
‘First of all, with reference to the gentleman who first spoke, 
| regards my strictures on the Government of India, I think that a 
| little consideration would have shown him that they were not unren- 
| sonable. ‘Tho Madras Government sent up papers to the Supreme 
Government, laying before the Supremo Government all the evidence 
‘that it could collect on the subject, and the Madras Government also 
sent up a formal resolution of its own Government, and the Governor- 
General in Council in reply declined to legislato in the way 1 havo 
set ont in my paper. ‘The Madras Government was met with a curt 
© refusal in the exact.words I have given. Had it not been for that 
> reply I should not have said that the Government of India bad been 
nogleoting its duties, because I quite agree with the gentleman 
‘opposite that the Government as a rule does look very carefully into 
any matters brought before it, whether in this country or in India, 
‘and. I am able to testify to that from my own personal experience. 
(Hear, hear.) Then there was one remark which fell from Mr. 
32 
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Sclater. Ho certainly mistook mo slightly when he thought that I 
proposed that an export tax should bo levied on birds. What T 
meant, and porbaps ought more clearly to have stated, was that I 
thought that, at some distant time, perhaps one hundred yours hence, 
‘whon these birds became more in demand from all parte of the world, 

the Government, by exercising its power and establishing a close” 
time, might farm these birds just as they now-farm the olophanta in 
their own foreits or preserves, and derive a profit from their own 
woods. ‘The Government now prevents people from inking elophants 
or wood for nothing, and I say that birds ought to fall under the 
same category, ie, ought to be treated as the property of the State. 
‘Then as regards the argument as to taking away the means of liveli- 
hhood from the native tribes, I thinkc I anticipated and answored that 
objection, I think if that subject is fully gone into it will be found 
that no tribe lives solely by catching these birds, althongh some 
tribes may adopt bird-catching as a kind of adjunct to their other 
syosatins, ‘Than ss roger the dillon of legato for each 
lunge-conniry as India. When that legislation is carzied out as I 
proposo it should bo, there would be no difficulty. Wo know wo ean 
have ono, piece of legislation for Iieland, and why should there not 
bo so many different picces of legislation for so many different Irelands 
in Indin PI think this objeotion as to the extent of India is nota very 
practical one, although I quite agree, as T have said, that to propose 
one Act for the whole of India would be impracticable, In reference 
to that I may recall the following anecdote told mo many yoars ago 
by the brother of the then Persian Ambassador at Paris. He told 
re that once whilst out driving in Mysore, he wanted to ext a stick 
or switgh, and wont to a tree on the roadside. When beginning: to 
cut a branch he was interrapted by a native who evied out, That tree 
“jg sandalwood, the property of the State.” He gavo that as an illas- 
tration of how very easily the people of India are governed, and how 
thoy xespect the property of the State, And I say, that not only do 
the natives not wish themselves to destroy these birds, but, if there 
swore a law against their destruction, any depredators would be told 
hy the natives that “The birds are the property of the State, and 
“mast not be touched.” Well, Infos and gentlemen, T have to thank 
you very heartily for the way in which you have recoived my paper 
to-day, and listoned to my remarks. I need hardly say that T have 
listened to: the discussion that has ensued with very great interest. 

Tt will bo reported in the Jovsxat of our Sociaty,and Thave no doubt 
by being spread abroad will bring about some good result.” T have 
ow tho honour and the pleasure to bring before you the following 
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resolution, which I think most of those here will agreo with :—* 7 
‘tin the opinion of this meeting it is very desirable that the local 
‘authorities throughout India should be empowered to at once frame, 
“and put in force, such regalations as may seem to thom advisable for 
“ protecting the wild birds of India.” 


Mr. SOLATER: I have great pleasure in seconding that. ia 
‘The resolution was put to the meeting and carried nem. dis. 
Mr. ELLIOT: Ladies and gentlemen,—I have now very great ”» 
pleasure in rising to propose a vote of thanks to Professor Flower for* 
presiding. I need hardly tell you that gentlemen in his situation have’ 
their time very fully occupied with numerous and pressing duties, anid 

I dare say that some of ‘us here to-day do not really sufficiently appre- 
into the suorifice of the time that Professor lower has bestowed 
upon this important subject. I tender him my most hearty thankwon - 
behalf of myself and of the East India Association, to which I have 


the honour to belong, and Iam sure I may say also that we thank 
him véry heartily for allowing uk to Fad Tiss UE Matos end, for.» 
having given us the use of this admirable room. (Hear, hear.) The 
hour is now late, and I will not further detain you, although there is 
much I should like to say as regards the valuable aid we havo received 
from Professer Flower and from this Society.. I beg to propose a 
hearty vote of thanks to Professor Flower for presiding, and to the 
Zoological Society for allowing us the use of this room. - 

‘Major-General R. M. MACDONALD seconded the resolution, which 
was carried, 





‘The CHAIRMAN : Ladies and gentlemen,—I am sure the Zoo- 
logical Society is always very glad to do anything it can—indeod, we 
are very much obliged to Mr. Hlliot for having given us this opportunity 
of showing how ready wo are to do all we can—to farther the objects 
for which we were founded. I thank you very much, gentlemen, for 
your vote of thanks. 

‘The proceedings then terminated. 
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